








LAST CHANCE OFFER! 


April 15, 1911, the price of single subscriptions to THE HOUSEWIFE will be 
advanced. Before the increased price goes into effect you should subscribe. 
This offer is not likely to appear again. 


A COMPLETE MAMMOTH STAMPING OUTFIT AND THE 
HOUSEWIFE FOR ONE FULL YEAR FOR ONLY 65 CENTS 


ITH The Housewife for one full | Suibe prenier Foe by mpl wl design for drawers. 
\ year we will give you The New | Butterfly ceslen tar teaeauer edtien. 

Mammoth Stamping Outfit for only Sixty- Spray of Wheat for hemstitched squares or scarfs. _ 
five cents. It comprises Six large, single Large Pear for outline embroidery for doilies or tidies. 
sheets 14 x 21 inches and Two double sheets 

21 x 28 inches—fifty-eight exquisite new and 
original designs and two complete 
Sets of Alphabets, all on strong, 
white, Linen Bond Paper. These 
Patterns can be used as 
often as desired. In ad- 
dition to the eight sheets 
of patterns, we include 
one seven-inch Embroid- 
ery Hoop, one Stick of 
Stamping compound with Stamping pad and full directions 
for use, six Skeins of Imported Embroidery Cotton, one Bone 
Stiletto for eyelet work, and a copy of the Most Complete 
Book of Embroidery Stitches published, in which is illustrated 
* and explained every kind of stitch used by beginners as well 
as those used by experts in Fancy Work and Embroidery. 


To introduce THE HOUSEWIFE to a large circle of New 
Readers before the advance in the price of single subscriptions 
goes into effect (April 15, 1911), we will send the Complete 
New Mammoth Stamping Outfit described here and THE 
HOUSEWIFE for one full year for only Sixty-five cents. 


Alphabet for Handkerchiefs, etc., 1 inch high. 
Alphabet, English script, 2% inches high, for Linen. 
| Dogwood design, 7 x 8 inches. 
Violet design. 

Bow-Knot to match. 

Holly Leaf design. 

Wild Rose design. 

Pansy design 7 x 8 inches. 

Scallop border design, with corner for 
baby’s skirts. Large Daisy center, size 
19 X 19 inches, for silk embroidery. 

Doily to match, 5 x 5 inches. 

— —_ 7X7 pony silk sees oy nepal to match. : 
ner , wit! rder to match for under skirt. . - 

Ornamental design for insertion of initials for pillow Dressing Sack Design 
cases or towels. 

Carnation a 5 inches high. 

Eyelet design for slippers. 

Holly branch, Cherry branch. 

Baby’s outfit, consisting of a Cape, Bib and Cap, all 
for eyelet embroidery. 

Forget-me-not design for Petticoat border, 2 inches 
wide. 











Shirtwaist Design 


Narcissus design. 

Flying Bird. : 

reo Penget-ene-act designs for hemstitched doilies or scarfs. . . ? 

Shirtwaist Set, consisting of Front, Collar and Cuffs for Wallachian or outline 
embroidery. 


The entire outfit, consisting of 58 Designs, Two Alphabets, Stamping Compound, 
Pad, Embroidery Frame, Six Skeins D. Tf. C. Cotton, Bone Stiletto and the Book 
of Embroidery Stitches comes in a large envelope and is sent postpaid. 


The Housewife is a bright, entertaining monthly magazine, con- 

taining many good, wholesome serial and short stories and helpful articles 
i ; of unquestioned merit presented in an interestingly instructive manner. 

follows, can be used d ! Y } 

Cupid design fora Sofa Pillow or Lambrequin. : It is the largest and best magazine for women published at —— 

Narrow border design for baby’s conte. Centerpiece a popular _— and has been recognized as the foremost 

orge nots for embroidery. . ° . 

Fleur-de-lis design for towels or pillow case. Design Woman’s Household Magazine by hundreds of thousands 

Wild Rose design 3 x 8 inches for Book cover. of readers throughout the land for the last twenty-six years. 

ky bh aceasta Among the most valuable and _ interesting ene are: 

Branch of Cherries. New Fashions, Social Circle, Cooking Class, Needlework, Edito- 


ee Er nities of Front, Collar and Cuffs, for | tial Outlook, Lessons in Economy, Mother's Realm, Household 
eyelet_ embroidery. 7 : Helps, Talks on Health. 

Design for corset cover or chemise to be embroidered in 
eyelet work. 

Daisy design. 

Maiden-Hair-Fern design. 


This is the most complete Outfit we have 
ever offered; the Designs, a partial list of which 





















i Remember, we will send THE HOUSEWIFE for one full 5 
Rose desi. — year and the Complete New ee a ae = . ; i 
eee. a al only 65 cents. You will surely be delighted wit - Embroidery Book 

Fwo Ladies” Dutch Collars for eyelet embroidery. WIFE. Everything that goes into THE HOUSEWIFE is fit ne 
to read. Satisfaction is guaranteed or money will be refunded. Remit by P. O. 


Two designs for comb and brush case. 
Order, by Registered Letter or in Stamps 


Piano Cover Design 


Butterfly design for turnover collar. 
Branch design 104¢ inches high. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE HOUSEWIFE, 56 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., P. O. BOX 1198 




















Ohe NEXT BAZAR March Number 


Out about February 17th 


HE MARCH BAZAR will be an especially strong number of this periodical. It will contain, among 
other features, an extremely interesting article by Miss Edwina Post, describing A WOMAN’S 
FLIGHT IN AN AIRSHIP. Miss Post recently made this flight with Graham White, the famous 

English aviator. Her article will be illustrated with striking pictures of women in airships. 

Two strong short stories in the March number will be 


THE DREAM DOLL AND MR. TWINKLE EYES... By Virginia Frazer Boyle 
Illustrated by Jay Hambidge 
THE FATAL GIFT “i 2 By Katharine Metcalf Roof 


Illustrated by The Sune 
































Anne O’Hagan has written a thoughtful and delightful study of 
Miss Cecilia Beaux, the distinguished artist, which will be illustrated 
with two examples of Miss Beaux’s best work. 


Anna Pavlova, the greatest dancer in the world, has written a 
special article for the Bazar, on THE ART OF GRACE, in which she 
tells American women how this art may be acquired. Her article 
is illustrated with excellent photographs. 


For the benefit of the thousands of home-makers interested in 
the Bazar’s admirable articles on home decoration, Martha Cutler has 
written a special paper on THE CHINTZ COTTAGE, telling how 
and at what expense such a cottage may be furnished. 

Home-makers will also be interested in three short articles, ex- 
quisitely illustrated, on OLD DELFT, OLD SILVER, and SHEF- 
FIELD PLATE. 

Brides will be charmed by an article describing A FLORAL 
WEDDING, with suggestions for simple and for more elaborate 
floral decorations in church and home. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford’s delightful novel, THE MAKING OF 
A FORTUNE, ends in the March number. 

The double-page feature of the March number will be twelve photo- 
graphs of artistic bungalows which can be built at very small expense. 

Amateur gardeners will be helped by a paper on EARLY 
GARDENING, by Gardner Teall. 

Among the strong practical features of the March number are 
the following: 
FANCY CAKE-MAKING . : . By Rosamond Lampman 

Illustrated with photographs 

NEW EVENING GAMES. By Katharine N. Birdsall 
CLOTHING CHILDREN By Laura I. Baldt 


Of the School of Household Arts, Teachers College, New York 


EMBROIDERIES IN THE HOME . By Louise E. Dew 
Illustrated with photographs 

CHAFING-DISH RECEIPTS 
Illustrated with photographs 

HOW TO SERVE A DINNER 


As the topic of Spring Fashions is beginning to be supremely interesting, the March Bazar will devote eight pages to fashions. 


Among the many special articles and illustrations will be 
PARIS FASHIONS 
GOWNS FOR THE HOUSE 


STREET GOWNS 
FASHIONABLE ACCESSORIES 


RECEPTION GOWNS 
DETAILS OF FASHION 


The Bazc t's admirable departments include ECONOMICAL DRESSING, CUT PAPER PATTERNS, HOUSEMOTHERS’ PROBLEMS, TRAINING OUR 
BOYS, THE GIRLS’ EXCHANGE, HOME DECORATION, GOOD FORM AND ENTERTAINMENT, and OUR HOME STUDY CLUB. 


15¢ a copy QF Have you sent in your subscription? If not, why not NOW? 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers == FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK el 


$1.25 a year 
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UEL forthe human 
engine should be 
free from linkers. 
You cannot “get up 


steam” in Winter on 
an impoverished food. 
Bodily warmth and 
vigor come from a 
food that is rich in 
blood - making, mus- 
cle-making material. 
Heat and strength do 
not come from over- 
coats or flannels. 


Shredded 
Wheat 


= e 
Biscuit 
is all fuel-food—no waste, 
no indigestible material to 


clog the system and tax 
the vitality. 


In making Shredded 
Wheat we do not use 
small, broken or defective 
srains of wheat. The wheat 
we throw away would 
make the ordinary “break- 
fast food” of commerce 


Shredded Wheat is made 
of perfect whole grains of 
wheat steam-cooked, 

shredded and baked in the 
cleanest, finest food fac- 
tory in the world. 


Heat the Biscuit i in oven 
to restore crispness, then 
pour hot milk over it, add- 
ing a little cream. Salt 
or sweeten to suit the 
taste. Two Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits with hot 


oi 
some in prosin $ ee with 
baked apples or stewed 
fruits. 


THE ONLY “BREAKFAST CEREAL” 
MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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George Harvey, President, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 


New York: FranklinSquare London: 45 Albemarle St.,W. 
Also for sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |’Opera, Paris 


“Harper's Bazar is the best of publications for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, culture, and sympathy. 
It not only deserves, it has won, a world-wide appreciation. 


—The Arg 
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PRECIOUS STONES 
WATCHES CLOCKS 
JEWELRY SILVER: 
WARE CHINA AND 
GLASS 
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SELECTING ARTICLES 
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OF AN ESTABLISHED 
GUARANTEE 


THROUGH THREE GEN: 
ERATIONS TIFFANY & 
CO. HAVE CONSIDERED 
THE CONFIDENCE OF 
THEIR PATRONS A MOST 
VALUED ASSET AND 
HAVE SUCCESSFULLY 
MAINTAINED A SU: 
PREMACY IN STYLE 
| QUALITY AND WORK 
MANSHIP 








| BLUE BOOK CATALOGUE 
SENT UPON REQUEST 
IT IS FULL OF INFOR: 
MATION BUT HAS NO 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
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‘To read the BAZAR is to broaden one’s outlook upon the world.’’—The Christian Advocate. 


NE sometimes thinks, as one looks about the world, that the 
bravest thing one can do is to laugh. Duty represents so 
many stern matters,—industry, service, charity; but some real 
subtlety goes to realizing what a duty 
it is to be joyful and what a boon we 
ean be to the world and to every one 
near us by simply enjoying ourselves. 
This tired old world needs a good deal 
of cheering up and patting on the back, and if we are all going to 
be weighted down by sorrows, who will do the cheering? 

It may sound frivolous to urge the young to cultivate joy and to 
accept the task of enjoying life as a sort of vocation, but really 
somebody must do it; and if we all go about shouldering the un- 
comfortable burdens, what will become of the world’s joy? Children, 
with the unwarped instinct of childhood, are always happy and 
they look for happiness asa birthright. In the interests of life 
and vigor, for the service of one’s kind, let us, as many as have 
sufficient fortitude and courage to undertake it, devote ourselves 
to the duty of enjoying life. Let us cultivate the sense of being 
immensely glad that we are here and alive; and if we are dying, 
immensely glad that we have lived and seen the wonders of life. 
After all, only very stupid people fail to find the world and the 
people in it beautiful and wonderful and curious. 





of Joy 














T is the fashion to be cynical about mottoes, and a!l the papers 

at the beginning of the year have a stock of cheap and tawdry 
jokes, older than Adam, about broken resolutions. But do not be 
discouraged, and, above all, do not be 
fooled by cynicism. It is not a good 
thing to make a resolution and break 
it; it establishes a weakening habit. 
But it is always better to make a 
resolution and break it than to make none at all. The very fact 
of making it proves one a step above the animals. The animal 
accepts itself as it is and does not try to become superman. 

It is something to resolve; it is something to find a high thought; 
it is something to try to live a little better than mere instinct 
dictates. Perhaps if we knew more of one another’s inner lives we 
should find a good deal of character built upon precepts and maxims. 
The striking phrase and the terse thought often repeated, that 
eling in the mind and recur at unexpected moments, do a great 
deal toward making a habit of thought. So, as Browning says, 
“Let us be unashamed of soul ”;—unashamed of all the resolutions 
and attempts to improve upon one’s inborn human nature, and let 
each one of us start the new year with a motto. or a maxim which 
shall make for a higher development of character. 





Mottoes and 
Morals 














REQUEST has come in for a list of the books mentioned in 
an article on travel in the Bazar’s November number. Natu- 
rally travel shelves must differ in accordance with the experiences 
and tastes of the owners. The travel 
shelf in question ‘is a meagre one and 
might easily be improved. Such as it 
is. it begins with the Baedekers—“ The 
Red American Prayer-Books,” as the 
Italians used to call them: Baedeker’s Central Italy and Rome, 
Southern Italy, Paris, Handbook for London, Great Britain, South- 
ern France, Switzerland. 
As a fine contrast to the red of the Baedekers follow fourteen of 
the gray and gold volumes of the medieval cities, quite as delight- 
ful for home reading as useful for street-to-street guides in travel- 





The Travel 
Shelf 











ling. These are: Bruges, Rouen, Oxford, Nuremberg, Perugia, 
Ferrara, Florence, Pisa, Verona, Venice, Milan, Siena, Assisi, 
Padua. 


The only reason all the medieval towns are not on the shelf is 
because the owner has never been able to afford them. 

Next come the books on painting by Berenson. The slim gold 
and brown volumes on the Florentine Painters, Venetian Painters, 
Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, with the recent mono- 
graph on Sasatta. Next, in pamphlet form, the list of Italian 
pictures worth seeing reprinted from The Golden Urn. 

Among the miscellaneous books are: Black’s Touraine and Nor- 
mandy; Black’s Corsica; Black’s Handbook of the Islands—Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Alderney; Andrew Lang’s Oxford; Bourget’s Sensa- 
tions d’Italie ; Symonds’s Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece; 
Bourget’s Oxford; Alden’s Oxford Guide; Patton’s Some Summer 
Resorts in the South of France; Gissing’s Broadway, a Village of 
Middle England; E. Noon’s Evesham, (uniform with the above) ; 
Hare’s Venice; Hare’s Walks in Rome; Lanciani’s Rome; Margaret 


Symonds’s Days on a Doge’s Farm; Ruskin’s Mornings in Florence; 
Ruskin’s Bible of Amiens; Walter Besant’s Chelsea; Ruskin’s Seven 
Lamps of Architecture; Heine’s Die Harzreise; L’Abbé Roze’s 
Visite ad la Cathedrale d’Amiens; Pater’s Art Notes in Northern 
Italy; Pater’s Notre Dame d'Amiens; Pater’s Our Lady’s Church 
(Chartres); John Van Dyke’s The Meaning of Pictures; George 
Cain’s Walks in Paris; Claude Washburn’s Pages from the Book 
of Paris. All the works of George Borrow are on this shelf. 


HERE were four healthy women who had spent a pleasant sum- 

mer in the country, and one by one they vented their grievances. 
They had been at home about a month and they were none of them 
very well: they were all pretty tired 
and the house made so many demands 
upon them. There were the autumn 
house-cleaning and the new servants 
to break in and the new draperies to 
hang and the chair coverings to attend to. They really had no 
time to get out-of-doors at all except for the weary, dusty round of 
marketing and shopping. They all wondered why they fell ill. 

If we stop to think of it, it is a wonder that women are as well 
as they are. Remember we were intended to live out-of-doors and 
occasionally to come into a house for shelter from bad weather, 
and then realize what a prison and a burden and a tyrant in one 
the average house has become. It confines woman, as a rule, twenty- 
two or twenty-three out of the twenty-four hours of thé day. It 
absorbs her thoughts and keeps them in a narrow and egotistical 
round; it sucks her vitality and consumes her life. The modern 
woman ought deliberately and resolutely to refuse to be housed. She 
should spend four or five hours every day in the open, breathing fresh 
air, and leading the outdoor life that leads to health. 





Houses and 
Habits 











HERE are so many young, practical women needing means of 

support, one wonders why, instead of overstocking stenographers’ 
places, rushing into print in cheap periodicals, or bearing the 
confinement of shops, they do not in- 
stitute schools for training domestic 
servants. It might be begun in a 
small way at first by going out at a 
fair salary, say twenty-five dollars a 
week (just what a trained nurse gets for expert service), looking 
into the situation, and training the servants on the place. A side 
issue might be that of advising the mistress how to get along with 
her servants. If there is in her manner anything overbearing or 
inconsiderate, it should be politely pointed out to her. There should 
be printed regulations as to the amount of work to be demanded 
from servants, the number of hours daily when they should be on 
duty, and a graduated scale of wages for different classes of servants. 
Upon this beginning there might be instituted regular training- 
schools for servants, just as there are norma! schools for teachers 
and training-schools for nurses. 





Training-schools 
for Servants 











HEN one spoke of “the weaker sex” in times past, there was 

no doubt which of the two was meant. But nowadays man 

is coming to hear the time-honored expression with a certain sink- 
ing of the. heart. When a girl like 





Rose Pitonof swims fifteen miles 
The ~_—-. T around Boston Light and is not even 
Longer exhausted, and when a woman in a 











New York flat punishes a burglar with 
her bare hands until he screams for the police, what is even the 
strongest believer in man’s superior strength going to say about it? 
The American girl is growing taller, stronger, and heavier every 
day. She owns and runs her automobile, and asks no man to crank 
it. She is begining to fly aeroplanes. She may at any moment 
take to football, and there is no doubt that she has taken to polities. 
Scientists are Commencing to whisper that she is biologically the 
more important of the two sexes, and ethnologists show that the 
“ matriarchate ” is*perhaps the oldest form of society. 

The trouble with man is that he is too busy earning money for 
women to spend to have any time left for thinking about the relative 
positions of the sexes. He hurries through school, plunges into work 
or the higher education, forges forward or fails before he is forty, 
and leaves other ideas and ideals to his wife and his daughters. 
Woman has leisure to think about herself as a sex, clubs to urge 
her ahead, exercise and sport to develop her powers, and the inspir- 
ing air of America to breathe. What wonder that the balance rises 
equal—and what hope for man when it begins to tip the othér way ? 


Copyright, 1911, by Harper & Brothers, All rights reserved. 
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A GENTLE ‘SINNER. Annie Hamilton Donnell 


OUR sshirt’s laid out for you, 
father; I’ve put all the studs in. 
An’ your new necktie—l thought 
you might’s well begin wearin’ 
that. I guess we better hurry 
some. I’ve got a feelin’ that our 
clock’s losin’ time again.” 

Senthrilla Berry darted away on 
a fresh errand, her pleasant voice 
trailing back to father—Senthrilla’s voice had under- 
notes of firmness as if founded on a rock. Father, hon- 
ing his old razor with long, slow strokes, listened as 
he had listened for forty yearsful of Sunday morn- 
ings. The clean limp-bosomed shirt, studs in, the 
best suit faid out in brushed and solemn splendor, the 
feeling of mother’s that the clock might be slow—all 
were familiar things to father. He sighed. He was 
getting old, and the accumulated weariness of six days 
of patient labor was heavy on his bent old back. Per- 
haps he had never been as tired, certainly never as 
old, as he was on this particular Sunday. 

‘I declare, seems as if I couldn’t!” father gently 
groaned. He lathered his lean old cheeks medita- 
tively. He had always wondered if he would ever have 
courage to suggest staying at home from church to 
mother—he was wondering now. He had many times 
set a Sabbath day—suppose, suppose he set to-day— 

The old kitchen clock struck ten smartly, and Sen- 
thrilla Berry came darting back into the room. 

‘Father! Ten o’clock, an’ you not shaved or har- 
nessed yet! Makes me nervous as a witch.” 

“This is sun-time, mother, don’t you worry.” 

“JT don’t know whether it is or not. Anyway, it’s 
run-time! You wipe your face quick’s you can, and 
I'll get your shirt. I can put a long-sleeve apron on 
an’ help harness up.” 

“Mother!” he called after her, gently, his aching 
old muscles urging him on. ‘ Mother!” 

“Well, what say? I'll be back in a minute.” She 
was back in half the time, the shirt draped over her 
arm. 

“Mother, I was thinkin’-—I do’ know ’s P’ll—” 

“Don’t stop to think or know anything! We’re 
late, father, I tell you. What do you suppose Selby 
Corner ’d say if we trailed in while they was singin’? 
{ guess it would break the meetin’ up—me and you, 
that ain’t been late for forty years! Here, put your 
head down so I ean fasten your neckband. Your 
shoulder lame again?” as a soft groan escaped 
father’s shaven lips. ‘“ Poor father! too bad! Vil 
rub it with the liniment when we get home; now 
don’t you let me forget to.” Mother’s 
voice was briskly tender. 

‘I was thinkin’ mebbe—mebbe—’ 

“Tm thinkin’ ‘mebbe,’ too! Father, 
we can’t begin, at our time o’ life, bein’ 
late to church: It would mortify me to. 
There, you dress best you can, alone, and 
Vll run out and harness, to save time.” 

* Mother! — Mother!” He started 
after her, but retraced his stiff way to 
the chair laden with Sunday garments. 
“IT won’t do it—not to-day,” he muttered. 
“Senthrilly would think L was back- 
slidin’. I do’ know as she’d let me; 
she’s terrible set on the wickedness 0’ 
stayin’ home from meetin’.” 

He got into the sombre clothes with 
fresh pains at every motion: his old face 
screwed itself to patient endurance, and 
no more groans escaped him. 

The morning and the quiet countryside 
were peaceful with the peace of June. 
Father and mother, as they jogged down 
the road between fields and meadows 
deep in Sunday sleep, seemed intimate 
parts of the landscape. Trees and hedges, 
rocks, walls, the little thread of river, 
had learned to look for them a-Sabbath 
morning, and exchanged familiar and 
friendly greeting with them as they passed. 

Father fell to dozing over the reins, but 
mother sat, stiffly erect, on her seat be- 
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side him. She was éonscious of a sense 
of relief that he slept. 
“He won’t be so likely to do it in 


meetin’?” she thought. The dread of father’s “ doing 
it’ in sermon-time was ever present with mother, con- 
tingent with all Sunday mornings. Sometimes—her 
fresh cheeks pinkened with the humiliating memory— 
he dozed aloud, in his earnestness of sleep. Poor 
father! he got pretty tuckered out, come end o’ the 
week! 

“ Father—come, father!” She pulled at his sleeve. 
He opened his eyes bewilderedly. ‘“ We’re most there. 
There’s Emery Beede’s folks comin’ up behind us— 
Father!” 

“ Yes—yes. Gittup, Phebe, will ye! I guess I 
must ’ve kind of drowsed off a little mite.” 

In the bare old church the service began and droned 
on gently, the scattered congregation gazing with de- 
vout eyes pulpitward. In the Berry pew Senthrilla 
sat in willing martyrdom on the hard seat, worship- 
ping patiently. But the soul of father revolted— 
the keen torture of keeping his tired old eyes open 
was wearing upon him. He glanced sidewise at mother 
in guilty foreknowledge of what was coming; he could 
hold out but a few minutes longer. But he would 
do his best—with rigid intention he gazed upward 
at the earnest face of the laboring old minister. 
Suddenly he felt a gentle mother-prod on the nearer 
knee. 

“T warn’t asleep,” he breathed back, reproachfully. 

“No, no, listen!—hear what he’s sayin’, father!” 
mother whispered, tinily. 

The minister was saying something about the 
beauty of worship and the crown awaiting the faith- 
ful; his eyes sought the Berry pew and dwelt pleas- 
antly upon the bald head of father and the neatly 
bonneted head beside it. He was presently saying 
plain things—beautiful ones!—about “our faithful 
brother, our faithful sister” who were ever to be de- 
pended upon to be in their “alloted places in the 
house of worship.” 

Mother’s hand sought again the nearer knee of 
father; mother’s strong and plain old face gently 
radiated pride. 

“ Father, he means us!” she barely breathed. But 
father, beyond the reach of pride, was asleep. 

On the way home Senthrilla’s face retained its 
quiet rapture. She gazed at the distant hills, but 
did not see them; it was not the sweet uproar of birds 
she heard, but the minister’s earnest praise of faith- 
ful worshippers. 

“Luther Trimm wasn’t out again this week,” she 
said, suddenly, and her tone was unconsciously severe. 
“That makes the third Sunday runnin’. I should 
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WATCHING THE STRETCH OF DUSTY ROADWAY 


think Mandy Trimm would ’ve felt kind of meachin’ 
when the minister asked her if her husband was ‘ in- 
disposed.’ Indisposed!” 

“Mebbe he was tired,” murmured father over his 
reins. He felt charitable toward Luther Trimm. 

“T declare I was completely taken aback when the 
minister referred that way to us!” ran on aloud the 
reminiscent voice of mother. “ But what he said was 
true!” she added, proudly. “ Father, I s’pose you know 
you an’ me ain’t been absent from meetin’ but six 
times in forty years. It’s down in my diary.” 

“Yes.” Father’s drooping shoulder’s drooped yet 
more; the weariness of forty years seemed weighting 
them down. “ Gittup, Phaebe—pick up your feet, can’t 
ye!” He longed to get home. He did not want 
mother to say anything more about the faithful. 

“Lois Smart looked acrost the aisle an’ smiled,” 
smiled happy mother, “an’ I do’ know how many, 
comin’ out, referred to what the minister said.” She 
gazed forth raptly over the humping brown back of 
old Phebe; in the pleasant field of her vision father 
and she wore slender halos above their sober Sunday 
heads. 

“He meant us—you an’ me, father. What makes 
you look like that?” for, turning, she took alarm at 
his unimpassioned face. Father did not believe! 
“You know he meant us!” she cried, with a soft 
sharpness, as if his unbelieving robbed her of her halo. 
She was not to be robbed. “Everybody knew—what 
else made Lois Smart look acrost the aisle like that? 
What did Mis’ Deacon Tillbury squeeze my hand for, 
an’ the Curtiss girls turn clear round an’ look? 
Father, you know the minister meant us!” 

“Yes, he meant us, mother. You gittup, Phebe, 
can’t ye! We can’t be all day gettin’ home.” Some 
nerve in poor father’s weatherbeaten system of nerves 
twanged tortuously at each new mention of what the 
minister had said. Father did not want to be a 
faithful; a wicked longing was growing within him 
to depart from his virtuous ways. Untoldly he craved 
the chance to lie prone all of a quiet Sunday on the 
hay in the old loft, and rest his weary unfaithful old 
bones. More than that, perhaps he was going to do 
it! Next Sunday—perhaps he had set the day at 
last! Even the minister’s blandishments might not 
be able to make him waver now—even the rapt look 
on mother’s dear face. Poor mother! 

“I’m clean tired out,” he defended himself, eagerly. 
“I got to rest sometime. Just one Sunday out of a 
lifetime—seems as if forty years o’ bein’ faithful 
ought to ’title a man to let up a day—jest a day. 
Mother herself ’d say—” He shook his bald 
old head sadly, knowing so well what 
mother herself would say. In the holy 
creed of mother there was no ‘letting 
up’ for day or hour. Poor mother! if 
she but knew father’s halo was even now 
slipping a little askew. 

The week that intervened before another 
Sabbath day was a wearisome one to 
father in the grip of rheumatism and the 
cumulative ails of old age. The thing he 
might (perhaps) do stalked beside him 
on his rounds of labor; it grew in stat- 
ure to a sin-thing and an odd sense of 
shame oppressed him as though he had 
already committed it. He did _ not 
like to meet the clear, sharp eye of 
mother. 

Senthrilla Berry had her worries. For 
forty years father had been sons and 
daughters as well as husband to her—the 
very tenderness and sweetness of the 
name, “father,” that she had always 
given him testified to her double relation 
to him. He called her “ mother” rightly. 

“You need dosin’ up, father. You look 
real pindlin’. I know—l’ll set a little 
cam’mile steepin’ in the blue bow! an’ 
you take a sip every time you go past.” 
She had stopped his plodding progress 
across the sunny little kitchen; her hand 
was on his shirt sleeve and the look in her 
comely face uptilted to him was the 
mother-look. “You ain’t seemed like 
yourself since last Sunday; you got any 





















































anywheres, father? 


special pain Jest put your hand 
on the place, if you have. 

Rut father could not locate the sin that dogged his 
steps; he could not describe the fascinating pain of 
it. Perhaps, after all, it would not be next Sunday, 
but some other Sunday. Father was conscious of a 
sense of respite in the thought. He walked a little 
more straightly out of the little room. Mother’s eyes 
followed him anxiously. Could it be that father was 
breakin’ up? 

On Sunday morning mother made a surprising state- 
ment. It was on her lips as she bustled out of the bed- 
room with father’s Sabbath linen over her arm. 

“I’m goin’ to walk on ahead, father. That’s why 
I had breakfast good ’n’ early. I don’t see ’s I'll ever 
get to run in to see old Aunt Mercy any other way. 
She’s failin’, the neighbors say. Makes me feel con- 
demned. You can take me up as you go along. Here’s 
all your things. Your shavin’ water’s settin’ on the 
back o’ the stove to keep warm. If you don’t get 
your neck-searf tied right, I can do it over again at 
Aunt Mercy’s. Now I'll put my things right on an’ 
start. The clock’s fifteen minutes fast, so you no 
need to fly round.” 

A few minutes later father stood alone in the small, 
warm. kitchen. A _ lingering breakfast smell rose 
pleasantly to his nostrils, but father was not thinking 
of pleasant smells. He was smiling gently to himself 
at the comfortable sense of virtue that permeated his 
old soul, for father was again to be a faithful. He 
had pushed the sin aside—it was not, after all, to be 
to-day. Even the added temptation of mother’s ab- 
sence and the comparative ease of sinning here alone 
did not swerve him. He hurried about his shaving, 
and when it was done and his seamed old face was 
shiny with soap and virtue he patiently inserted his 
stiff and aching arms into the Sunday shirt without 
the customary groans. He was like a little child 
conscious of “ being good.” 

His toilet made, there was still a goodly time left 
before time to start for church. Father cleared up 
the little litter of his. discarded old clothes and set 
away his shaving-things. He went out and harnessed 
Old Phebe, hitching her to a corner of the woodshed. 
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at Aunt Mercy’s window watching the stretch of dusty 


roadway. She longed intensely to see the ambling 
bulk of Old Phebe in the white perspective. 

“Is your time fast, Aunt Mercy?” she asked, 
anxiously. The creased old face took on soft new 


creases of humor. Aunt Mercy could still smile. 

“ Land, dearie, there ain’t a clock in the house that 
goes! I don’t want ’em to. The neighbors want to 
wind ’em for me, but ‘ No,’ I says, ‘don’t.’ If they 
kep’ slow time I'd feel as if I warn’t makin’ good time 
to’ards the Kingdom, an’ if they kep’ fast time it 
would seem kind as if I was hurryin’ the Lord up. 
I’d ruther He’d keep His own time, dearic 

Mother nodded absently, her eyes on the thread of 
road. She had scarcely heard the gentle old voice, 
though at a less anxious time she would have caught 
the wistful longing in it to hurry up the Lord. 

Minutes went by like hours, each one longer than 


the one before. Mother could bear it no longer Sh 








BUT FATHER, BEYOND THE REACH OF PRIDE, WAS ASLEEP 


The peace and quiet of the day brooded over him 
in air and sky and homely, familiar landscape. He 
felt suddenly drowsy and beset with the old desire for 
sleep. Then it was that inspiration came to father. 
The clock was fifteen minutes fast, mother had said— 
he would take advantage of that precious interval to 
nap on the old lounge. A fifteen-minute nap seemed 
suddenly to father an unexpected luxury thrust within 
his reach—a reward, as it were, for being good. 

At Aunt Mercy’s Senthrilla Berry waited nervously. 
In the intervals of her soothing ministrations she had 
time to be sorry that she had planned things in just 
that way. The awful possibility of being late to meet- 
ing struck horror to her prompt soul. And to-day, 
of all things, after the minister’s panegyric of last 
Sunday! Actual torment visited mother as she sat 





got to her feet. “ Father don’t seem to be comin 
along. I guess I better not wait,” she said. She 
would walk to church—run—anything to get there in 
time. Unwonted wrath filled her soul; she had never 
been angry with father before. Yet she did not for a 
moment doubt him. It did not occur to her that he 
could stay at home from church—it was only his want 
of promptness that was threatening his fair reputa 
tion and hers. She had done wrong to come away and 
leave him to start alone. 

‘Land, I hope anything ain’t happened to him! 
broke in Aunt Mercy’s old voice upon her thoughts 

‘You better hurry back, dearie. Makes me scary, 
thinkin’ of my Phineas. It was forty years ago, but 
I guess I ain’t forgot! I waited too long for Phineas. 
Mebbe you never heard—” 
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Senthrilla Berry uttered a little stifled cry and 
darted out into the Sunday peace and stillness. It 
was not toward the church she went. Panic had suc- 
ceeded wrath, and she prayed as she hurried. She 
picked up her sacred first-day skirts and ran in little 
spurts of speed. Had she waited too long for father? 
Yes—merciful Lord, yes, she had heard of what Aunt 
Mercy, forty years ago, had found of Phineas, her hus- 
band. The old story came back in awful detail to 
mother—awfuler and more distinct than to the old 
wife, behind there, humanely dulled in the memory of 
her own long-since tragedy. Mother’s soul leaped on 
ahead of her to father—upward to the Lord whom 
she besought as she ran. 

“Lord, let him be safe! Let him be safe!” 

Old Phebe drowsed at the shed corner. The sight 
filled mother with fresh terrors. He had got as far 
as that before—before 

She ran first into the old barn, remembering 
Phineas. But it was still a peaceful, innocent place 
of sweet hay-scents and cobwebs. She found no father 
there. 

She found him on the old lounge, asleep. His Sun- 
day coat was folded carefully across a chair, his Sun- 
day hat and clean handkerchief on the table beside 
him. In every other particular father was ready for 
church. He lay stretched out in a sort of abandon of 
rest; to his finger-tips, his toe-tips, he seemed luxuri- 
ating in the unexpected privilege of sleep. Innocence 
lay over his gentle old face; it was as if the license of 
the fifteen-minute nap was writ there plainly for her 
who ran to read. And mother read. He had meant 
to go to church—so much she read. 

Relief and a wave of tenderness swept over her. 
She hovered above the prone old figure in her twofold 
office of wife and mother; she could have covered the 
gentle old face with kisses. He seemed to her now 
more than father—her Phineas returned from the 
dead. She exulted in him as he peacefully napped. 

When his eyes opened later on they saw mother tip- 
toeing about the room in her every-day print dress. 
The little place had its every-day dress on as well, and 
the sense of guilt came slowly to father. When the 
full realization of things had arrived he sat up with 
a horrified jerk. He had not been to church! The 
fifteen-minute respite had lasted—he dared not look 
at the clock to see how long. He dared not look at 





mother. After all, though unwittingly, he had enter- - 


tained the sin. 

When mother looked round—father sat in humped- 
up dejection, dreading the look he would be sure: to 
see then on her accusing face. She was turning 
now— 

““Oh, you waked up, father? Ain’t you had a nice 
nap!” It was not an accusing but a bewilderingly 
pleasant lock. Father drank it in thirstily. He was 
a boy reprieved from a deserved punishment. “ I’ve 
been keepin’ dretful still so’s you’d have it out. 1 
guess you was pretty tuckered out—poor father!” 

Her tenderness guiltied him again. 

““T—I ain’t been to church, mother,” he groaned. 
“T don’t s’pose you'll believe I meant to go, but I 
guess it’s too late now.” 

She came toward the lounge with a cup of steaming 
tea in her steady old hands. 

“Yes, it’s too late,” she replied, calmly. “I’ve put 
Old Phebe up. All you got to do is drink this, father. 
Easy! it’s master hot!” She held it for him as he 
sipped. 

“ But you, mother—” 

“I didn’t go, either. We didn’t either of us go 
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% “YOUR SHOULDER LAME AGAIN?” 


to-day. I guess the meetin’ went right on just the “ Poor father! how tired out you was! I’m glad you 
same!” had that nap. You needed it a good deal more’n you 

Mother was smiling! She released one hand from did preachin’. I guess what you needed was the gos- 
the cup and stroked the bald place on his head. pel o’ rest.” 





Lire’s fortune called thee far away 

But yesterday, 

. From me, my dear, 
Yet none the less thou wert my friend, 

Land’s end 

As here. 

And none the less my love was thine; 
Although thou mad’st no answering sign 
Still joyous potired its cordial wine 

For thee, my dearest dear. 





LOVE’S PLEA 


BY ETHEL COLSON 


Now life has led thee farther on; With many a prayer I followed thee 
Thou’rt gone O’er sea 
From me, my dear; And land, my dear. 
But none the less thy love is true; Though that thy soul wast safe and glad 
I feel it due, I had 
And near, No doubt or fear. 5 
And none the less my spirit calls And still I know that God will keep; 
To thine, although like unseen walls Yet, while I would not mourn or weep, 
The strange new silence softly falls : Why should I fail to bless thy sleep 


Between, my dearest dear. With prayer, my dearest dear? 
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Tur Snow came gayly hurrying from the 
gray and frowning sky: 
‘‘ They'll be very glad to see me—who is 
jollier than 1? 
‘And I’m beautiful—the fact has been re- 
marked in days gone by: 
So they’re sure to welcome me! 





‘‘The more, of course, the merrier— 
you’ve heard the phrase before— 
In view of which I’ll block up every path 
and every door. 
And Grandpapa will say I’m like the good 
old snows of yore— 
Just wait and you will see!’’ 





The Snow lay listening keenly on the 
window’s coping-stone : 

It saw Mama’s dismay and heard 
Papa’s despairing groan— 

‘* Another snow! This weather is the 
worst I’ve ever known!’’ 

The poor deluded Snow! 
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It found how vainly (doubly vainly!) it 
had been elated: 
It was trampled on and shovelled off and 
roundly execrated— 
In fact, it found itself to be quite gen- 
erally hated: 
That was a cruel blow! 


But amid the disapproval there 
was one dissenting voice: 

When Freddy saw the snowfall, 
how that small boy did re- 
joice! 

And the Snow commented, cold- 
ly: ‘‘ One, I see, knows 
what is choice !— 

Young Fred appreciates 
me! 





** And I’ll see he has a good time, bless 
his little heart!’’ it said. 
The snowballs manufactured by the skil- 
ful hands of Fred 
Were the finest kind of snowballs—but at 
how those missiles sped 
None marvelled more than he! 





























He couldn’t understand it: nearly 
every ball he threw 

Did damage— 
broke a window-pane or two, 

Hit the milkman, hit the doctor, 


bruised poor Bridget black and 


some unexpected 


blue 
(Which really was a shame!) ; 





And when one almost gave Papa con- 
cussion of the brain, 
They marched Fred off to bed at noon 
endeavoring to explain— 
What you and I know well enough, but 
he declared in vain— 
That he was not to blame! 
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EFORE Mr. Aversleigh had left 
the library he had sueceeded in 
bringing the statement of his af- 
fairs into the semblance of a con- 
ditional safety, so that he saw that 
y if he could lay hold of a certain 
sum of money he could be tided 
over shoal water and into harbor. 
He had sailed so long on the high 
tide of prosperity that failure seemed to him a dis- 
grace worse than death; and he knew that if he went 
down the market would go down with him, and that 
would bring terrible loss to hundreds of others; and, 
because he was exceedingly proud of his honorable 
reputation in finance—for, if there had ever been a 
shadow of doubt in any transaction, he had made the 
balance lean to the other side—and because of his 
long success, failure was the more bitter. 

It was such a small sum, comparatively, that would 
save him now, like a morsel thrown to pursuing 
wolves—a quarter of a million ready money. He was 
saying it now to himself, as he left his wife’s bedside, 
the thought of his troubles returning when he moved 
away. Just that, to work like the slight force at the 
long arm of the lever that hfts an exceeding weight. 
And at the moment his eye was caught by the glint 
of the little key left in the door of the safe that was 
hid in the panelling. “ Of what use is a safe when 
the key is left in the door?” he thought, being in a 
mood when trifles magnify themselves; and this was 
no trifle. 

And upon that he remembered the intending burg- 
lar. He would have taken Mrs. Aversleigh’s jewels, 
would he? The very thought was a profanation. He 
had been after the rubies; and a great haul it would 
have been. Mrs. Aversleigh could not have worn 
them, as she had done on so many a stately oc- 
casion, without its being known to the world of the 
lower order of graft that she had them. And, of 
course, the man had confederates among those who 
knew the whereabouts of most of the splendid jewels 
in society. He must keep a watchman in the 
house; that was what he must do. If he didn’t, the 
things would have to be taken to the safety-deposit 
boxes whenever they were worn, and sent for whenever 
they were wanted; and even then they would be in 
the house overnight and at the merey of those that 
were after them. Great possessions only meant great 
trouble. But something must be done; the things 
were too priceless to be risked as they had been. The 
man would have got them with such precious ease— 
that little door being left ajar—it made a chill creep 
up Mr. Aversleigh’s spine as he thought of his wife’s 
grief and consternation had he done so. And then a 
devil began whispering in his ear, “What you need 
is there!” That was quite true. Those stones were 
more valuable now even than when he bought them— 
rubies being a royal fashion. Gorgeous stones they 
were, too; looking at them, one saw the very essence 
of the afterglow at its burning-point of splendor when 
great beams strike through the clouds, the spark in 
them like that when the sun below the horizon sends 
its ray to touch some peak of ice, and yet with all 
the warmth that lies in the heart of the reddest rose 
that blows. And the diamonds, too, were old mine 
stones, purely white and luminous, stones that had 
been worn in the turbans of Indian rajahs, and had 
been played with by the slim, tawny fingers of the 
royal zenanas. Yet Mr. Aversleigh had never re- 
garded money in the balance with a desire of his 
wife’s—though, to be sure, Emily wore them but sel- 





dom, thinking them too striking for any but exception- 
al occasions. Well, superb as they were, they were 
Mrs. Aversleigh’s, and hers they would — remain. 
Would they remain hers, if failure came? No, no, 
there would be a clean sweep. 

And thus their possibilities of help to him kept 
recurring to his mind. Why should he be half wild 
with anxiety when the very things bought with his 
own money were here and .covld relieve him? She 
would lose them, anyway, by due process of law if he 
did not make use of them. If he did take them—a 
cold chill seized him. Had he really come to that? 

But he would be calm. He would consider. Was 
it better for him to take and use those jewels, or to 
have the law take them, and with them everything 
else, and his wife—the beautiful, sumptuous creature 
now so acquainted with luxury—begin life over again 
in a little flat or a frame house in the suburbs? But 
why not tell his wife all this? Ah, she would never 
understand it if he tried to explain the matter. It 
would hurt and grieve her, too—he could not bear to 
think of that. And when the jewels were gone—if 
even by her reluctant consent—he would see plainly 
what he had so long been fearing vaguely. She would 
try to bear it, and to bear with him; but if worse 
came to worse, what she valued most would be gone; 
she would be unable to hide her disappointment, and 
he would be desperate seeing her restlessness in her 
fetters—for her marriage would be a prison to her. 
And since this would be suffering to her, should he 
let her suffer it? Should he, for a foolish qualm of 
conscience, or of sentiment, let her endure this suffer- 
ing and take her now, in the best years of her life, 
out of the world.she had so grown to love. 

But only let him get through this strait—and with 
this help in hand the thing was as sure as Fate! 
Then he would leave the market, would leave it with 
a fortune immense beyond a doubt, and his wife need 
know nothing of the danger she had escaped and sail 
on triumphantly as long as she lived. Yes; taking all 
things into consideration, the best thing he could do 
was to use the rubies. 

He went over his ground again. If he told her his 
intention, what would his wife think? A lovely, in- 
considerate being, her check-book showed how little 
she could comprehend about even the small matters 
of finance. To her Wall Street was a cave of 
Aladdin only, to which she felt he had the words of 
the Open Sesame. She would declare out of hand 
that she could never have a moment’s security in her 
possessions again. “My rubies! My great royal 
rubies! Why, you gave them to me! They are mine, 
aren’t they?” with that sweet inconsequential way of 
hers. 

“ Yours, certainly. But you must let me use them,” 
he might reply. “ Use your wife’s jewels? Is it you? 
Is it I?” He had seen her eyes blaze like stars, in her 
righteous indignation with Mr. Van Styne. They 
might do so again. Or, even if she took the part of 
injured and pathetic dignity, “ They are yours,” she 
might say. “I told you so in the beginning.” And 
if he replied, “ But I shall return them,” why would 
she not declare, a trifle impatiently, “Oh, once gone, 
gone again, always gone! But never mind. You 
have a right to do as you please with your own. 
Only—TI could never have believed—I didn’t think you 
would—” Or, if by any blessed chance she entered 
into the spirit of the thing, “Oh, you shall! Of course 
you shall take them!” she cries, gayly in his fancy. 
And then he cannot bear the sweetness of it. 

By that time the whirling rapidity of his thoughts 
had thrown Mr. Aversleigh into a wet chill, and he 
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sat up in bed, sure that he never could tell his cir- 
cumstances to Mrs. Aversleigh and ask her for the 
help her jewels could afford. But what was he to do 
then? 

How many times had he seen her hold them up to 
the candelabra, ere she put them on, with her beauti- 
ful head a little aside while she revelled in the af- 
fluence of their light and color. How many times 
had she come gayly toward him and, with her white 
finger-tips upon them, told him it was all non- 
sense about beauty unadorned being adorned the most, 
and bade him see for himself that she was twice as 
captivating as she was before she had these things of 
splendor! There she was now, sweetly sleeping in the 
moonlight that filtered between the curtains, that al- 
ways weird light of a waning moon silvering all the 
rich room, her long dark lashes resting on her cheek, 
a smile parting her lips as she remembered perhaps in 
her dream some word whispered in her ear by her 
last partner at the ball. A swift and sudden glow 
of resentment took the place of the shiver of a few 
moments before, and all at once, in a complete re- 
versal of the poles of his being, he said to himself 
that he would have her jewels and she should never be 
the wiser. 

He could not, then he said he would not, humiliate 
himself before her. What power he had, what su- 
premacy, he felt to be due to his granting favors, not 
begging them. He would not yield the position, he 
would never place himself in such an abject light 
before her! Not while this other course was open. 
For, what was easier than now, while she was wrapped 
away in this remote aura of sleep, to steal across 
the moonlit room from one shadow to another, to se- 
cure the casket, to lock the safe and keep the key— 
that she might conjecture she had mislaid it—till 
he could put the case back with every diamond, every 
ruby, replaced by as skilfully cut erystals as cunning 
hands could set there? After which the key could 
easily be found. And with the thought and security 
that some time—soon—he should return them, he re- 
assured himself. 

A moment’s pause, a moment’s struggle with tempta- 
tion and opportunity; and then the case, which was of 
rather a good size, was taken down to the library to 
be done up with his papers, which “he usually sent to 
the office by one of his clerks, but which on this oc- 
easion he would take himself. And the key was in 
his pocket-book. With this help in hand, his fortunes 
were already mending, his business difficulties prac- 
tically at an end, and fortune assured. 

Mr. Aversleigh was somewhat ghastly in the morn- 
ing; but it was not because of want of sleep; for he 
had slept rather late; but his sleep was the thin 
sleep of trouble, his mind recurring to all the coil of 
the recent past, he talking in his dream. His wife, 
awakened by the murmur, had heard, with a puzzled 
wonder, the words he said and said again, like the 
tolling of a far-away bell. It was perhaps a fore- 
shadowing of the future that made him look haggard. 

In returning the jewels to the firm from which in 
the first place they were purchased, the head of which 
firm was also a money-lender on a large scale, Mr. 
Aversleigh had pledged that person to secreey, and 
had assured him that he was under only a temporary 
embarrassment, and should with no doubt at all re- 
deem them in a few days; but that in the mean time 
he needed the help of their value, and- he must have 
some excellent paste put into the same settings till 
such time as he could come for them again. 

It was the most mortifying, the most distressing 
moment of Mr. Aversleigh’s life. 
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“I have been a good customer of yours,” he said to 
the jeweller, whose hard eyes and rigid lips showed 
no sympathy. “I expect to continue to be. As soon as 
| close this affair I want another string of pearls, 
matched pearls, something finer than any I have seen 
here, I shall not haggle over the price, either. I think 
you will find it to your advantage to assist me in 
this erisis.” 

“But you can hardly expect me to advance the 
amount originally paid on these stones,” said the other. 
* Besides, I am not sure we have so much in bank.” 

“You can raise it!” said Mr. Aversleigh. 

“ It is a hazardous proposition. You remember what 
trouble we had in finding the stones. Such rubies 
are rare. They belong to queens. It may not be pos- 
sible to dispose of them—” 


TO HER, WALL STREET WAS A CAVE OF ALADDIN ONLY 


“TI don’t wish you to dispose of them!” exclaimed 
Mr. Aversleigh. “TI distinctly wish you not to do so. 
I shall come for them again, and for others and 
finer—” 

“If there were some 
jeweller. “Such collateral 
house, for instance.” 

“It is Mrs. Aversleigh’s house.” 

“ And you will not—she will not— 
question, then!” 

Was Mr. Aversleigh to have his shame and his theft 
for nothing, and to be beggared besides? “ Here,” he 
said, “I will make it plain to you.” And he took up 
the parcel of papers that had disguised the casket, 
and, opening them, laid his whole case before the 
man, the man being as well acquainted with the 


other security,’ said the 
as a mortgage on your 
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intricacies of the market as Mr. Aversleigh him 
self, and having the training proper to a great money 
lender. 

The man’s eyes sparkled with the excitement and al 
lurement of the affair as he began to comprehend it. 
He felt something of the spirit of the race-horse before 
the start. It was a big gamble? A big certainty! 
He saw at once with this margin the magnificent as 
surance of success for Mr. Aversleigh and his associates 
who had risked so enormously. 

Mr. Aversleigh put up his papers. 
bled, and the drops stood on his forehead. It 
dreadful moment. But his heart pounded on with in 
tent purpose. He opened the case and let the live 
rubies shine up in the jeweller’s eyes. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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AURICE MAETER- 
M LINCK, whose literary 


eraft is the marvel 
of the present day, and who 
has just produced in London, 
and in New York the drama, 
Blue Bird, is a delightful talker when with but one 
or two persons. When faced by a half-dozen or more, 
he becomes as bashful as a schoolgirl, and cannot be 
driven into speech. 

His Blue Bird is the play of the hour. There are 
two charming little girls in it who take the parts 


























MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


of Mytyl and Tytyl, and whose wonderful acting has 
delighted thousands of small boys and girls in Eng- 
land and America. 

An interesting visitor in New York just now is Mrs. 


SUN-DIALS OLD AND 


“a HAVE no sound, nor voice, yet by the light of 
sunbeams touched I tell the hours aright.” 


“ Aright ” just four days in the year, accord- 
ing to our standard, since we arbitrarily divide our 
year according to our own convenience, but the sun 
and the sun-dial continue to serenely measure time 
according to nature’s own laws. We must, perforce, 
catch our trains according to plain workaday clocks, 
“those dead things,” as Lamb calls them, but we can 
still allow the stately old dials with their “ silent 
heart language” to tell the flowers and the birds in 
our gardens when they may open their eyes in the 
morning and when they may drowse at night. 
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AN ARTISTIC MODEL 


They are of numerous kinds—horizontal, vertical, 
conical, cylindrical, ete—but the simple horizontal 
ones are the easiest to get, round or square brass 

















MRS. C.- MILLIGAN FOX 


C. Milligan Fox, who is here to lecture on Irish min- 
strelsy. Mrs. Fox is the founder and leading spirit of 
the Irish Folk Song Society, the headquarters of which, 
with proper inconsistency, are in London, not Dublin. 
Daughter of a noted antiquarian of Belfast, sister of 
the Erse poetess Alice Milligan, and herself endowed 
with the bardie gift, the value of her work to folk- 
lore is widely recognized. Sitting with the peasants 
in their cabins by the turf fire, she writes down tunes 
that flow from fingers of blind harpers, words crooned 
by grandmothers, native love-lays lilted by courting 
boys and girls. 

In personality Mrs.. Fox is plump and pleasing, with 
a piquant Irish tongue-twist too dainty to be called 

















A RUSTIC SUN-DIAL 


plates with a triangular gnomon. They may be al- 
most plain, containing only the necessary numerals, 
or they may be elaborately etched with designs sug- 
gested by the signs of the zodiac or the legends of the 
sun. The motto must, of course, be on it, and with 
all the quaint old mottoes voicing every sentiment ap- 
propriate to a dial it seems a desecration to use new 
mottoes or new designs, lending a modern spirit to a 
thing inherently “ Old-Worldly.” 

The standards for the dials are another problem, 
and one that may be settled in an infinite number of 
ways. They may be simple or ornate, new or old, 
large or small. There is a chance for the greatest in- 
dividuality in their choice. It may consist of, any- 
thing from a boulder or old tree stump to the most 
elaborate marble column. The dial, instead of being 
of brass, may be carved in the stone. Some of the 





a brogue. Her lectures are 
entertaining and informing. 
After a brief exposition she 
sits down to the piano and 
tells the humors and sorrows 
of Ireland in song. 

Cardinal Gibbons has recently made a most inter- 
esting answer to the Episcopal Convention’s plea for 
reunion of all Christian churches. It was in his month- 
ly sermon, in December, in Baltimore Cathedral. His 
answer was, in substance, that such a reunion would 
be possible only under the recognition by all of the 
authority of the Pope as the head of the whole Church. 























CARDINAL GIBBONS 


“The church is called a kingdom,” Cardinal Gibbons 
is reported to have said; “in every well-regulated 
kingdom there is but one king, one form of govern- 
ment, one uniform body of laws.” 


NEW 


most beautiful standards are pieces of old marble 
and stone brought from Italy and Greece. They may 
be tables, vases, benches, fountains, anything that may 
be adapted to the purpose. Very beautiful and prac- 
tical bases are now being made, however, in this 
country of cement. The material resembles gray 
stone, and can be cut in very beautiful designs like 
stone. They are copying all the old models in this 
material, and they are very satisfactory. 

The setting of a dial is a very delicate piece of work. 
When it is ordered, the State, county, and town where 
it is to be placed must be given, so that the dial will 
be correct for the latitude. It must then be set abso- 




















A SIMPLE, DIGNIFIED SUN-DIAL 


lutely flat with the gnomon pointing straight at the 
North Star. It must be admitted.that this is not an 
easy thing to do unless one is an expert. 
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HE Japanese garden cult has long been estab- 
H lished on American soil, but, strange to say, its 

followers have hitherto been content merely to 
copy the quaintly conventional little landscape minia- 
tures of the East, using imported trees and shrubs, 
bronze cranes, clumsy stone lanterns, and similar 
“ properties ” to increase the fidelity of the reproduc- 
tions. 

It has remained for Mr. Frank Seaman, a wealthy 
New-Yorker who has devoted much time to the study 
of Japanese landscape art, to take a step in advance 
by adapting its principles to an American environ- 
ment, with such modifications as were demanded by 
local conditions. On his beautiful estate of Yama-no- 
uchi, near Napanoch, New York, Mr. Seaman is in 
process of achieving an artistic triumph, employing 
American materials and accessories exclusively, and 
handling them with a masterly breadth and freedom 
quite foreign to the stilted and formal methods of 
the little brown gardeners of far Nippon, while at the 
same time adhering to the fundamental laws regard- 
ing perspective, line, and mass, whose observance con- 
stitutes the distinctive charm of Oriental gardens. 

The entrance to Yama-no-uchi is guarded by a mas- 


sive gate similar in design to those which have stood 
for centuries before the Shinto temples and royal pal- 
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aces in the Land of the Rising Sun. It has the same 
square-hewn uprights leaning slightly inward, and the 
double cross-beams with the peculiar ogee curve, other- 
wise known as the “line of beauty”; but instead of 
the glowing vermilion lacquer or richly sombre teak- 
wood of the East, native timber has been employed in 
its construction, weathered to a soft, silvery gray. 
Above and at one side hangs a gay-hued lantern be- 
neath a characteristic little penthouse roof, which 
serves the practical purpose of protecting the flame 
from the elements. 

Passing this picturesque portal, a broad, winding 
avenue is disclosed from which alluring footpaths 
branch and beckon at every turn. The laying out of 
this roadway and arrangement of trees and shrubbery 
along its course have been planned in typical Japanese 
fashion in such wise that a new and unexpected vista 
is revealed at every turn. Instead of the palpable 
artificiality of the Oriental landscape, however, an 
appearance of natural wildness has been maintained 
in even the most elaborately conceived improvements 
upon Dame Nature’s original design, such as the well- 
stocked fish-pond, and the fern-garden through whose 
midst a passage is afforded by an inviting stairway 
of rustic simplicity. 

A bend in the road brings into view a murmuring 
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waterwall. To all appearances it might have been rip 
pling on its allotted way undisturbed for centuries, 
but in reality each of the half-submerged boulders, 
against whose jagged sides the limpid current is shat 
tered, was placed by human hands. On the bank is a 
summer-house, an airy, daintily contrived retreat 
from the midsummer heat and glare. 

Another turn, and the stable comes into view, a 
most unusual structure with its massive walls of field 
stone and broad eaves, and roof-line cutting the sky in 
that subtle, upward-springing curve which lends grace 
to the homeliest edifice. 

Beautiful as it all is, the park is but the set 
ting for the house which is to stand in it. The 
plans, already completed, show it to be unique 
in its combination of the artistic with the prac- 
tical. Japanese simplicity will be maintained 
throughout, while the equipment will nevertheless in- 
clude every conceivable provision for comfort and con- 
venience. There will be sliding partitions, by means 
of which several rooms can be thrown into one when 
entertaining. There will be careful avoidance of a 
superfiuity of ornament, yet every utensil, every bit 
of woodwork and piece of furniture, will be beautiful 
first of all, and designed to fit into its own particular 
niche in the general scheme. 
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half-open magnolia buds which seemed in 
that happy season to have made the cool 
dusk of the Westbrooks’ parlor heavy 
with their sweetness. 
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There hadn’t always been reading aloud 
or singing; they had talked a good deal 
—at least he had talked! He had aired 
his visions, in an impassioned loquacity 
of youth, of the castles in Spain that 
waited his building. She had been very 
receptive; it seemed to him, in looking 
back, that she had possessed the under- 
standing to divine his moods perfectly 
—to attune herself to his needs for com- 
panionship. After a lapse of nearly thir- 
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ty years, Julia’s face in its halo of fair 
hair, her rapt interest, her soft eyes, be- 
came visualized and tangible. He thought 
that he must have subjectively kept it 
in his mind as his memorial of youth, 
his Grecian urn— 

Forever wilt thou love and she be fair! 

He felt a little buffeted by his vague 
regret from the calm of his usual poise. 
He had travelled by great highways, and 
perhaps it was natural that the distant 
byways of youth should seem glorified 
to a freshness and perfume. 

Gaythorne looked back in these visions 











ON’T,” Mrs. Gaythorne gave her 
parting admonition—“ don’t, for 
Heaven’s sake, forget that you 
| change cars at Beechley! It’s 
} one of the things you ought to re- 
member, but equally of course, 
you won’t!” 

Gaythorne gave her a _ near- 
sighted peck—a little resentful of 
the scramble of leave-taking. 

“I don’t see why you aren’t coming with me,” he 
said, discontentedly. “Then there’d have been no 
trouble.” 

She laughed with him. 

“T want you to go back by yourself. It will be 
more interesting. You see, I can imagine how tire- 
some it would be to point out things one remembers 
and feels attachment for, to another person who has 
never seen them—to whom they’d mean noth- 
ing!” 

He adjusted his glasses. “ Well, they ought 
to mean something if you’ve an interest in 
me!” 

“Plenty of interest in the you I do know,” 
his wife met the thrust with a gay composure. 
“But, you see, your life a good while back 
didn’t belong to me! I want you to have the 
early bloom—to relive it in this visit.” 

“And you only want what technically belongs 
to you? It seems to me”—Gaythorne aired 
his grievance as he searched for the particu- 
lar magazine he wanted to take with him— 
“that you don’t show a very eager interest!” 

“Oh, I’ve plenty of interest,” she assured 
him. “Hurry! You’ll miss the train.” 

He looked back as he raised his hat from 
the departing carriage, at the blurred glimpse 
of his wife’s face smiling from the doorway 
of the picturesque little house where they 
were making a temporary home for a few 
months in a Southern city. It neighbored so 
closely—within a journey of a few hours—the 
place that had meant so much to him in his 
younger days, that he had at last yielded to 
the desire to go back and see if the memory 
he carried with him, like a pressed but still 
unfolded flower in his portfolio, could have 
its renewal, its restoration of fragrance in the 
old environment. . 

The only prick to the delayed return was in 
the easy encouragement his wife offered it. 
She was pleasantly sensible and reasonable, 
fulfilling so magnificently the requirements 
that the wives of men of genius generally 
only abstractly meet, that he had reason to do 
nothing but rejoice at her lack of the petty 
feminine vices of jealousy and sentimentality. 
She treated him and trusted him as if he 
were only a friend, and he was quite free, ap- 
parently, to follow any inclination, any wind- 
ing road. He could not be altogether certain 
that this was merely because she was so sure 
of his ultimate return. 

It might very fairly, he considered, be an indiffer- 
ence on her part to those things—in his life, in his 
thoughts—that most intimately concerned himself. 
But the freedom it gave from jar and strain was of in- 
caleulable value to him. He appreciated it fully, and 
yet oddly enough, by the very measure of it, he de- 
sired the response of temperament—of the nervous, 
virile companionship that would be a frictional spark 
of inspiration in the workshop—rather than an ap- 
preciative but never intrusive guardianship of his 
quiet. It was the ideal companionship whose praise 
he so liberally celebrated in his work, that he had be- 
gun to feel was lacking in his life. 

That ideal and charming comradery of thought and 
spirit running parallel to his own, was, he acquired 
the idea in a sort of rhythmic melancholy, something 
that might have happened once—before he “ missed 
it and lost it forever.” 

He was not able to feel that he did his wife a dis- 
loyalty, an injustice in this. She was frankly aware 





that there were differences in their points of view, 
and had never deplored the fact. 

“It’s much nicer,” she had gone so far as to say, 
“that in most things we’re dissimilar. There are far 
fewer things for us to bore each other with.” 

If this was heresy to his cherished convictions, she 
had made it agreeable, but all the- same he felt his 
allegiance to the old sentiment as recurrent as spring, 
and while it lasted he had an irresponsible dissatis- 
faction with the wholesome serenity that made his 
life smooth. He, whose trade was the artistry of sen- 
timent, found that this commonplace smoothness of 
living tallied so little with his inner score, that he 
had the feeling of only in his work sacrificing to the 
gods to whom he would have desired to pay exclu- 
sive tribute. 

It was impossible that he should not, as he bought 
his ticket for the first stage of his journey, revert 





A WOMAN WAS STANDING ON THE PLATFORM 


to Julia Westbrook—the girl he had left behind him in 
the early days—before success had begun to follow him. 

They hadn’t been exactly engaged, but the tacit 
romance bourgeoned to him now in a remembered 
sentiment—the rose color of youth. If he had ever 
gone back he knew he would have asked her to marry 
him. He wondered if he had how things would have 
gone! 

He thought of Katherine in her restrained, well- 
ordered quietness, her humorous reserve—which 
seemed to be always making tenderly ironical excuses 
for his excesses and enthusiasms, and contrasted Julia 
as he remembered her. Julia had been very fond of 
Mrs. Browning—he remembered reading the Portu- 
guese sonnets aloud, quite as if it were yesterday! 
And the music—Mozart and Mendelssohn, and those 
tender, tinkling, little songs! the songs one never 
heard nowadays. He thought, though this was 
more vague, that she had always worn white with 
blue ribbons, and the recall was distinct of the 


pricked with the sense of lost ideals, and 
with the longing stirred to a vigorous impulse to go 
back. To go back not merely with the fortuitous 
emotion of the man who writes, but really, person- 
ally, was a glimpsed renewal of a vanished stage- 
setting in which he himself, definitely past all per- 
sonal equipment for the part he had used to play, 
could only sustain the vision with the acceptance 
of the bystander. He would, also, be without the 
comradeship that had once joined in his effort to 
count the stars. 

He did, in all these indirect disloyalties, full jus- 
tice to his wife’s intelligence, to her cultivation; but 
he was always a little conscious of feeling that her 
reserves so sufficiently covered her enthusiasms as to 
make a question of their existence. But when he 
made a test he could at once discover the admirable 
quality of her taste, the surety of her judgment that 
could be as incisive as a knife. She knew what she 
liked, but: the “ precious” joy of explaining 
and analyzing why she liked it was as far 
from her temperament as an esthetic craze 
or a society pose. 

That this directness of hers was what made 
his own indirectness possible without discom- 
fort to himself or others was the phase he 
failed in seeing. She made, he allowed her 
the grateful due, a charming interior of home 
—one that had never to his exacting taste 
been equalled by that of any one he knew; 
she was a sympathetic and sensible mother 
to their boy, who adored her, but as a wife 
the romance and the sentiment of early youth 
had never keyed their relation. Their af- 
fection for each other had been beautifully 
qualified by rational understanding, an easy 
friendliness which, if it might have fulfilled 
more, at least never irked—never made de- 
mands. If she had made demands, Gaythorne 
had moods when he had irritably thought he 
would prefer it. 

He ‘thought it now. That she should so 
willingly consign him to the experience of 
going back, alone, to the place of those old 
tenderly-cared-for associations of whose values 
he had, more or less explicity, often made her 
aware, was a grievance he had almost be- 
trayed. 

He had just, in fact, stopped on the hither 
side—feeling that his freedom to indulge him- 
self was hardly a cause for complaint from 
him to her. And yet it illogically was! 

She gave him credit—all and beautifully— 
for the gold and silver he poured out to the 
world, but if she knew he had a secret hoard 
she never tried to surprise the fastnesses of its 
hiding-place. 

If it had been Julia! He flushed a little as 
he felt the implication he suggested, but he let 
the idea have its sway; it couldn’t matter for 
so short a time. Katherine had herself in- 
sisted that he should go, and he wasn’t in any 
sense on parole—except to himself. 

The train wound up the distance. He was 
rushed through a country changed to his remem- 
brance, with ragged spots of civilization trenchantly 
new, along the railway, through the pine barrens and 
the far-spreading fields. No familiarity of scenery 
from the window of the train offered, as he steadily 
sought, a reward. 

The usual abominations of travel were with him 
in full force; a crying baby, a drummer who had a 
thirst for new acquaintances, and a prevailing odor 
of ham sandwiches and cheese. Also, there was not 
wanting contempt and haughty displeasure illustrated 
in the person of a stout lady who considered the 
inconveniences of travel specially aimed at her de- 
voted head. She sat in front of Gaythorne, and he 
had the pleasure at the stops of hearing her opinions 
effulgently expressed. She gave them nominally to 
the small, cowed-looking man who evidently had the 
first right to her confidences. His wife’s bulk and 
emphatic speech seemed to have reduced him to a 
passive state. 
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She was overpowering at too close range to Gay- 
thorne, and at the first vacancy he took another seat. 
His action, to himself, was the esthetic protest he 
continually felt against the over-emphasis of un- 
pleasant things. He hated, for the same reasons, the 
reflection of his own face in a mirror opposite him 
to which he was exposed by his change of seat. His 
gray, close-clipped beard, his general air of comforta- 
ble, commonplace middle-age made the image in the 
mirror that blurred the identity of the earlier self. 
That he wasn’t stout had been a benevolence of 
Providence, and, except when he visibly saw himself 
as a marginal note of decreasing importance for the 
decoration and explanation of his work, personal 
vanity was one of the things with which he had very 
little concern. 

He read a criticism of his last book, The Distant 
Places, in one of the magazines he had brought with 
him, and had his usual revulsion of spirit at the 
praise they gave the obvious surface notes, and their 
lack of appreciation for the higher things he aimed 
at and which they just seemed to miss. But the 
question came—wasn’t it, perhaps, merely in his 
own mind, that the finer thought lurked? He remem- 
bered Katherine’s comment: “This will be one of 
your most popular books. You’ve struck an admira- 
ble phase.” 

He had never asked her if the under note—like 
the subjective values of a Botticelli picture—rang 
as clearly to her comprehension. Perhaps it wasn’t 
necessary to the understanding that it should ring 
at all! 

He might take it that popular opinion had per- 
ceived the best he could offer in the sentient impulse, 
the smooth grace of his style. The interior—the in- 
ner sanctuary of The Distant Places—of which he sub- 
tly proffered the key, might, after all, be much less 
worth while than the gay bloom of his window ledges, 
behind whose defending flowers he could picture him- 
self with his face a little disconsolately pressed against 
the pane in the unshared haven of his ideals. 

He was pondering this when a brakeman shouted, 
“ Beechley Junction!” in a voice superior, by long 
practice, to the roar of the train, and Gaythorne re- 
membered alertly and gathered his traps. 

Two minutes later he found himself stranded with 
his suit-case and umbrella on the station platform. 
Beechley Junction! It was here one took the little 
local train for Westbrook. But the Westbrook train 
was not in, and his inquiry brought the news that 
there would be a delay—perhaps of several hours, as 
there had been an accident—a collision; he couldn’t 
exactly gather, from the agent’s brusqueness, which. 
When he went into the dusty little waiting-room, with 
the fixed inhospitality of its iron seats, and the gar- 
ish colors of the railroad maps banner -like on the 
walls, he found fellow sufferers in the people from 
whose vicinity he had moved on the train. The man 
had the air of an attendant cipher to a figure of 
arithmetical importance. His wife let her high gaze 
wander over Gaythorne’s undistinguished appearance, 
and then return to her husband, whose attitude be- 
fore her seemed poised as for flight. 

“No hotel!” she said, with emphasis. “ Really, Mr. 
Murger, there must be some place! It is intolerable! 
1 really cannot stay in this uncomfortable place two 
or three hours.” 

“Tt may be even longer, my dear,” her husband 
said, with the mildness of a Job’s comforter. 

Mrs. Murger rose magnificently. 

“Longer!” She spoke in the tone of an emotional 
actress, and made an august progress to the ticket- 
window. The agent was busy and did not look up 
until she tapped impatiently on the sill. . 

“There is no hotel here?” she demanded. 

He shook hig head laconically. 

“There is no place,” she pursued, “ where travellers 
can stop?” 

After the manner of station-agents, he was annoyed 
by her pertinacity, and at last yielded to it with a 
backward jerk of his head that nearly dislodged his 
hat. 

“ Boarding-house,” he explained, irritably, “down 
the street.” 

“ Ah!” she sailed from the window and the room, 
and her husband followed with marital meekness. 

It was at least a relief to Gaythorne to have the 
waiting-room to himself. The freedom from Mrs. 
Murger’s majestic presence reconciled him the more 
readily to make the best of his ill-fortune. The flies 
buzzed against the dusty windows; the telegraph in- 
strument clicked insistently,and an occasional freight- 
train came through and stopped with grinding wheels. 

Gaythorne had, of course, forgotten his magazines 
when he left the train, and it was not difficult to ex- 
haust the maps and placards on the walls. The af- 
ternoon sun was hot, and no objective point of the 
faintest interest encouraged him to walk about. He 
began to be uncomfortable as certain practical 
things presented themselves for attention. He was 
conscious of the fact that if Beechley Junction could 
furnish small comfort to wayfarers, Westbrook very 
probably could do less. In his day, it had been the 
smallest of villages—one or two little churches, one 
or two little stores, and a post-office; besides these, 
beautifully scattered, and each one as a kingdom 
sufficient in itself, had been the homes of the people 
he had known. They had made, at magnificent dis- 
tances from one another, oases of friendly hospital- 
ity delightful to experience, but in those days there 
had been no hotel. 

The hope he had been cherishing of finding things 
unchanged veered suddenly to a practical dread that 
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might have been amusing 
if it hadn’t so closely 
touched him. He faced 
the commonplace difficul- 
ty that a few hours later 
might confront him with 
a seriousness that would 
have sustained compari- 
son with Mrs. Murger’s. 
His uncle, whom he had 
used to visit in West- 
brook, had been dead for 
many years, and he no 
longer had relatives 
there. He had no reason 
to suppose that any of 
his old friends were still 
there, after thirty years! 
If they were there, what 
a gap would have to be 
bridged before they could 
take up the old obliga- 
tions of interest and lik- 
ing where they had broken 
off so long ago! Even 
Julia! But he wanted 
to think that the old 
memories, in spite of 
everything, would be 
fresh with her as with 
him. 

An hour went by hea- 
vily. He went to the 
door and stared down 
the ineffectual pretence 
of a street. The board- 
ing-house was no myth: 
its sign in white letters 
on a blue ground made 
its assertion with the 
blank air of unattractive 
discomfort such things 
assume. Abroad, Gay- 
thorne remembered how 
the simplest of wayside 
inns offered a cheerful! 
letter of recommendation 
in their exterior, in their 
well-ordered homeliness. 
Here, nothing cheered the 
eye or invited confidence, 
and he began to wonder if it wasn’t typical of what 
he would find at Westbrook. 

The place was treeless—except for recently plant- 
ed saplings tied to supporting stakes—and the arid 
desolation of the country as he looked about was like 
a Western prairie. 

“Where in thunder,” Gaythorne was moved to say, 
aloud, “are the beeches?” 

“Cut down, I guess, to build the infernal houses!” 
some one behind him chimed in with vicious empha- 
sis, and he turned to find the masculine contingent 
of his fellow travellers at his elbow. “ Did you ever 
see such a hole?” Mr. Murger continued. “ Nothing 
short of a cyclone could rustle any energy.” 

He had the Western accent, and Gaythorne de- 
duced. 

“You’re from Chicago?” 

“Indianapolis. Close guess! 

“Well—nearly anywhere! 
present.” 2 

“Travelling man, eh? 
myself.” 

Gaythorne’s non-committal answer had given Mr. 
Murger grounds for the impulse of fraternizing. He 
put his thumbs in his armholes and looked impor- 
tantly prosperous, as he added, “ Pork-and-beans fac- 
tory, now.” 

“Great thing,” Gaythorne said, politely. 

“Well-l, if I could give my entire time to it, I'd 
make it hum! Yes, sir! I’ve got the ideas all 
right.” He put his hand in his pocket for cigars and 
offered one to Gaythorne. “The trouble ‘is I can’t 
get the ideas into the business! My wife’s got so 
many irons in the fire. It’s this, that, and the other 
thing all the time! I wouldn’t mind it if she’d go 
about without me! The devil of it is to have to go 
around fiddle-faddling with her! Women are queer— 
they don’t understand about business. Are you a fam- 
ily man?” 

“Yes,” Gaythorne said, amused. 

“Well,” with jocose pleasantry, “ your wife don’t 
make you travel with her.” 

He grew more loquacious over his cigar—being ap- 
parently roused to the complete appreciation of his 
wrongs. 

“My wife’s a Daughter—D. A. R., and Confedera- 
ey, and I don’t know how many else! One of their 
big reunions, or conventions, or congresses—the Lord 
knows which!—had to come off this spring just when 
I was busiest. And being down in this part of the 
country, she wants to revisit her old home. She 
was born and lived near here. Down at Westbrook.” 

“ Ah,” Gaythorne murmured, casually. He did not 
confess a community of interest with Mrs. Murger 
in regard to his own return. 

“She cares a great lot about that sort of thing— 
just as romantic as a schoolgirl! Talks art and mu- 
sic by the yard! / don’t understand ’em,” he made 
the honest parenthesis, “and poetry Lord!” 

“Pretty hard on you,” Gaythorne sympathized. 

“T should say! And when you’re told how you lack 
‘ sentiment ’"—haven’t got any ‘finer feelings ’—” 


What’s your place?” 
Charleston for the 


I used to be on the road 














SHE TAPPED IMPATIENTLY ON THE SILL 


Gaythorne flushed. 

“My wife always talks about the South being the 
land of the myrtle and the magnolia, and so on. 1 
don’t see much of that sort of thing! Seems to me 
it’s the land of the nigger and the pine, and a lot too 
much of both! Maybe Westbrook’s a better looker. 
My wife ”—the two words were slurred to one through 
frequent use—‘ was a Westbrook. Her father used 
to be a big man down here.” 

Cold perspiration rose to Gaythorne’s forehead. 

“Miss Westbrook?” he questioned, cautiously— 
“Miss Julia Westbrook ?” 

“The same! Know her?” 

Know her! Did he, Gaythorne asked himself in a 
panic, know Julia Westbrook? For how many years 
she had been the central pivot of the “ sentiment,” 
the “finer feelings” of his life, and now—he gulped 
a nervous inclination to laugh at the thought—he was 
only anxious to avoid the fact that he had known her 
becoming known. 

To aid him, deliverance came from an unexpected 
source. The station-agent, opening the door of his 
small office, appealed impartially: “There’s a tele- 
gram for one of you, I reckon. For Mr. Gaythorne.” 

It was from Gaythorne’s wife: 

“Wiring to Beechley, as I hear train is delayed. 
Austins have ‘phoned for us to meet them in Savan 
nah for a cruise. If you can put off Westbrook for 
ten days, take the Southern as it passes through 
Beechley. I will be on it.” 

If he could! Gaythorne whirled on the agent. 

“When does the Southern pass here?” 

“ Due,” drawled the agent; “she’s a flyer!” 

“ Ticket, please, to Savannah.” 

Gaythorne put his ticket away with feverish care, 
as one who handles a talisman. He thanked the 
gods for the telegram, and went to the platform to 
wait for his train. He wanted, more than anything in 
the world, to escape another glimpse of Mrs. Mur- 





er. 

Mrs. Murger’s husband attached himself again. 
“No bad news, I hope?” he asked, politely. 

“T shall have to go back,” Gaythorne explained, 
happily—“ that is,” he corrected himself, “I shall 
have to go on! I’ve changed my plans.” 

“Too bad!” Mr. Murger lamented. “I wanted 
you to meet my wife. If you ever come to our city 
give us a call. I'll show you a good time.” 

The train was coming. Gaythorne shook hands with 
him and made ready, nervously, to get on. A woman 
was standing on the platform as the train came to a 
standstill; a tall, slender woman, whom, for all his 
near -sightedness, he instantly recognized as his 
wife. There were grace and distinction in every 
line of her figure, in every fold of her pale gray dust- 
coat—seen so many times as to be quite familiar 
and remembered, as was the small toque above the 
soft masses of prematurely gray hair. The neutral 
tints, the poise of her small head, the whimsical wel- 
come of her dark eyes, were points he gathered in 
a flash and absorbed with a vivified and thankful 
sense of what they stood for. 
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MISS HELEN 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 
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T is doubtful if any girl, given 
the opportunity, could resist, the 
temptation to make her f@rmal 
bow to society as a White Horse 
/* débutante, Even though the 


ly indifferent, if we can imagine 
such a thing, to the delights of 
social life, she could searce ex- 
pect to long retain this lethargy in the face of the en- 
thusiasm and solicitude of her entire coterie of friends. 

It is also futile for a mother, if she be mistress of 


























THE FORMER WASHINGTON HOME OF MISS TAFT 


the White House, to hope to have her daughter to 
herself, as a home-body, ignoring the claims of official 
society. Mrs. Roosevelt» was, as First Lady of the 
Land, aceredited with such an ambition with refer- 
ence to her only daughter, Ethel. Her stepdaughter, 
the present Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, enjoyed, 
of course, a brilliant social début early in the Roose- 
velt régime at the White House; but Mrs. Roosevelt, 
herself a homemaker, and conservative in her ideas, 
was understood to have far different plans for her 
own daughter—nothing less than a determination that 
the fascinations of a butterfly life should not be per- 
mitted to distract her mind from her schooling. How- 
ever, even Mrs, Roosevelt had to bow to the influences 
of tradition and environment. Miss Ethel left school 
in the midst of her course, and made her début at the 
White House at an earlier age than is usually chosen 
for the blossoming of a social bud. 





Now comes Miss Helen 
Taft, presenting the hereto- 
fore unheard of succession 
of three White House dé- 
butantes in three consecu- 
tive administrations. How- 
ever, the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the début of 
Miss Taft were almost ex- 
actly the opposite of those 
which obtained in the case 
of her former chum, Miss 
Ethel Roosevelt. It was no 
secret that Mrs. Taft, from 
the day of her husband’s 
election to the Presidency, 
rather longed to have her 
only daughter with her in 
the White House, not only 
that she might ~enjoy her 
companionship, but that 
she might have her aid in 
carrying out the very am- 
bitious social plans which 
she early formulated for the 
Presidential Mansion. How- 
ever, it was Miss Helen 
herself who dissented. 
Naturally of an intellectual 
temperament, she was eager 
for the college career for 
which she had but just 
completed preparations at 
the time of her father’s - 
inauguration as Chief Mag- 
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istrate. Thus it came about 
that she turned her back 
upon Washington and _ its 
gayeties in order to begin her course at Bryn Mawr. 

When Miss Taft forsook her studies at Bryn Mawr 
College in her sophomore year in order to become one 
of this season’s recruits in official society, some sur- 
prise was occasioned to persons who had taken it for 
granted that she was to continue there until gradua- 
tion. However, Miss Taft’s close friends recalled that 
she had announced two years ago, before entering col- 
lege, that she might remain there only two years. In- 
deed, in her forethought, she even went so far as to 
map out a special list of studies that she could cover 
in two years. The plan was tentative at that time, 
but since then an unexpected factor made its 
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MISS TAFT, THE PRESIDENT, AND CHARLES TAFT 


however, elected to present her daughter at an after- 
noon tea. This form of social function has been, from 
time out of mind, the accepted one for such oecasions— 
so much so, in fact, that the afternoon tea has be- 
come in its popularity a distinctive feature of Wash- 
ington life. 

Miss Helen Taft, at nineteen, is a wholesome, at- 
tractive girl, with never a trace of pose or affectation 
in manner or conversation. She possesses a sufti- 
cient sense of humor, inherited from her father, to 
prevent her head being turned by the attentions she 
has received. Most of the intimate friends of the Taft 








appearance to urge upon Miss Taft a return = 
home. The new turn of affairs arose through ~ *s \ 
the nervous attack suffered by Mrs. Taft a { 
few months after her entry into the White 
House, which has kept her a partial invalid 
since that time. With her health thus im- 
paired she naturally longed more than ever 
for the presence at home of her only daugh- 

ter. Miss Taft 
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will be able to take 
her mother’s place 
as hostess at many 
formal functions, 
thus relieving Mrs. 
Taft’s sisters, one 
or another of 
whom has acted 
as mistress, pro 
tem, of the White 
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House much of the 


past two years. 

Mrs. Taft’s presenta- 
tion of her daughter to 
society was interesting 
from the fact that she 
chose to conform to the 
social traditions that have 
long prevailed at the 
national capital, rather 
than to take advantage 
of that latitude in such 
matters which is always 
allowable to the wife of a 
President. Mrs. Roose- 
velt, for all her conserva- 
tism, presented her daugh- 
ter at an evening dance in 
the historic East Room at 
the White House—a form 
of entertainment which 
likewise served to usher 
Colonel Roosevelt’s eldest 
daughter into the world 








HELEN TAFT AND HER BROTHER CHARLES of society. Mrs. Taft, 


time during the BRYN 


MAWR COLLEGE, WHERE MISS TAFT WAS EDUCATED 


family are wont to declare that in features as well as 
in temperament Miss Helen favors her father, but there 
is no doubt that the daughter of the house has many 
of her mother’s traits as well. 

To suppose that just because Miss Taft has always 
been an inveterate reader, and has won a scholarship 
at Bryn Mawr and all sorts of prizes at school, she 
must necessarily be a bookish sort of person, is to do 
the young lady a distinct injustice. Although she 
each summer pursues a definite course of reading, she 
indulges in a wide range of outdoor athletics. 

Miss Taft has been riding horseback ever since she 
was able to balance herself in a saddle, but during 
the past couple of years this pastime has been some- 
what neglected for a little electric phaeton bearing 
the White House coat of arms. The débutante is a 
clever tennis-player. She is also fairly proficient in 
golf, although she does not devote the time that her 
father and brothers do to the good old famous Scotch 
game. In the catalogue of more distinctly feminine 
attributes prominent place must be given to Miss 
Taft’s skill as a needlewoman, and she is the equal of 
any of her sex in her love for shopping. 
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IN BOSTON 
Mrs. Beans: How rap- 
idly Emerson grows! 
Mrs. Cop: Yes; he will 
be in short specs right 
away. 


ITS ORIGIN 
Mrs. Howarp: I wonder 
who first said I’ll eat my 
hat. 
Miss Cowarp: Some 
woman who wanted to avoid 
paying duty, I fancy. 


SHE WASN’T TO BLAME 
Mrs. Russerton: After 
all, one-half the world 
doesn’t know how the other 
half lives. 
RUBBERTON: Never mind, 
dear. That’s no fault of 




















JOHN: I SAY, OLD MAN, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO yours. Ou, ALGERNON, SPARE THEM!’ 
: COME UP TO THE CLUB TO-MORROW AND PLAY GOLF? 
HENRY: Wuy—er—lI CAN’T SAY FOR CERTAIN TILL ECONOMY 
[—ER—CONSULT MY WIFE. FatuHer: Could you keep her in the present style? 
JOHN: ALL RIGHT! LET ME KNOW AS SOON AS SHE Surror: Yes, but not if skirts get any wider. 


MAKES UP YOUR MIND. 

AID 
SmitH: What books have helped you most? 
Jones: My wife’s cook-book. 





AS A REMINDER 
His Wire: John, do you remember what took place 
just three years ago to-day? 
Her Hussanp: What! Is this our wedding anni- 
versary ? 
His Wire: N-no. Three years ago to-day you 
bought me a new hat. 








MRS. HIPPO: WILLIE, LISTEN TO BABY. HE’s CRY- 
ING BECAUSE HE WANTS YOU TO GIVE HIM A RIDE. 


THE WIFE: JAMES DEAR, CONSIDERING HOW FRIGHT 
FULLY EXPENSIVE THOSE PAINTS ARE, IT SEEMS TO MI 
YOU SPREAD THEM ON TOO THICK 


FEMININE ECONOMY 
Mrs. Knicker: The lobster she ate cost her a hun- 
dred dollars in doctors’ bills. 
Mrs. Bocker: And she only ate it to keep it from 
going to waste. 


THE TRACKS 
Lives of famous men remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Gasoline on sands of time. 





THE VERY THING THE SAGE: AFTER FORTY YEARS 0’ MARRIED LIFE I'VE 

SLEEP was knitting the ravelled sleeve of care. MADE UP ME MIND IT DOESN’T MATTER HOW OFFEN A 

“Why not knit the hobble-skirt? It’s smaller,” we {AN AN’ HIS WIFE DISAGREES, AS LONG AS HE DON’T LET 
suggested. HER KNOW IT. : 


THEIR NEED 
Witson: Has Smith two 
mortgages on his house? 
Fiison: Yes; one for the 
auto and one for repairs. 








HER INVESTMENT 
STELLA: She puts her 
money on her back. 
ELLA: And can’t even 
fasten it there. 


HEAR IT 
BaLL: What is silence? 
Hatt: The college yell 

of the school of experience. 

SAFE 
SPENDWELL: The wolf is 

at the door. 

Mrs. SPENDWELL: Well, 
he won’t get in; the cook 
holds it isn’t her place to 
answer the bell. 


PROOF! 
Kicker: Have you a OUT-OF-TOWN-VISITOR: Look HERE, CONSTABLE, 
cook engaged at present? I WARN YOU THAT, WHEN I Get HOME, I’M GOING TO 
Snicker: I think 80; WRITE A LETTER TO THE HAWKSVILLE “ SENTINEL” 
WILLIE: AUNTIE, YOU’VE GOT TO PROMISE ME SOME MORE CANDY oR I'LL there’s a man out in the ApovuT THE SCANDALOUS CARRYIN’S-ON IN New York, 
GO RIGHT STRAIGHT OUT TO THE DANGER SIGN. kitchen every night. AND I’M GOING TO SIGN MY NAME TO IT, TOO. 
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POSTUM 


in Modern 
Dietetics 


In a recent issue of a —s weekly 
magazine, Dr. Julian W. Brandeis says: 


‘* Headaches result from the poisonous gases en- 
tering the blood through the lungs, thence circulating 
to the brain and exercising a noxious effect on the 
nerves, which finds expression in the resulting ache. 


“*In this occurrence we have the directest example 
of what may be termed toxemic headaches, including 
such frequent ones as follow indigestion, constipa- 
tion and the excessive use of coffee, tea and tobacco. 


“In all these conditions a poisoned state of the 
nerves results. 


Surprising how many people fail to 
recognize the true cause of many head- 
aches, shaky nerves and the various aches 
and ills brought on by thoughtless living. 


In the past few years millions of dollars 
have been expended in teaching people 
the natural laws that govern health. 


Doctors and Dietitians have time and 
again published exhaustive accounts of 
experiments showing the certain and 
harmful results that follow the use of 
coffee and tea. 


Nowadays many peopleare pier 
thought to correct living, as shown by the 
ever increasing numbers who are using 


POSTUM 


in place of coffee and tea. 


Postum when well boiled (see direc- 
tions on package)is a delicious, satisfying 
drink—and absolutely wholesome. 

It is made of clean, hard wheat and a 


small per cent. of New Orleans molasses; 
it is a nourishing food for brain, nerves 


and blood cells. 


Ten days trial will prove the true place 
Postum occupies in Modern Dietetics. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 

















CANDLE-SHADES_ 


BY LOUISE WILLIS SNEAD 











ET’S make some can- 
dle - shades together, 
you and I! It is most 
delightful rainy - day 
work, or rather play; 
and these dainty little 
accessories contribute 
JSS such an important fea- 
ture in lighting the 
home from the boudoir to the dining- 
room, that they are not only desirable to 
possess but very acceptable as gifts. 

If you have never made a candle-shade, 
let us begin with design No. 1 (simple, 
but exceedingly attractive), just “to get 
your hand in,” as the craftsmen say. All 








of these patterns may be evolved in fancy 
cardboard, or sheet brass with its soft 
yellow gleam, or sheet copper with its 
peculiarly fascinating pinkish metallic 
lustre. The cardboard lends itself as 
adaptably to a perforated pattern—done 
with thimble and strong, but fine, needle 
—as the sheet metal does to a perforated 
background, both charming the beholder 
when the warm glow of candle-light shim- 
mers through each tiny puncture. 

If wrought in cardboard, however, you 
must depend upon your paint-brush for 
your decorative effect in daylight, tint- 
ing the shade to harmonize with its sur- 
roundings. For, of course, a shade must 
be a thing of beauty at all times. 

Paper shades may be glued together at 
their open edges or secured top and bot- 
tom with tiny brass-gilt fasteners. With 
either material in use you will need a 
drawing-board, or “soft plank”; even a 
small, cheap bread-board will answer 
every requirement. Cut a _ rectangular 
piece of brass amply large enough to ac- 
commodate the design, and tack it at 
each corner to the board. Now trace the 
pattern upon the brass with common car- 
bon paper, and we are all ready to 
begin. 

There are appropriate little tools for 
such work to be bought at any artist’s ma- 
terial shop, for piercing and hammering. 
This design only requires one to follow 





GULL PATTERN ; PERFORATED BACKGROUND 


the outline with a series of perforations 
as uniform in size as a little practice 
will enable you to make them. Now fill 
in the motif between the lower lines of 
perforations, and, if desirable, a line of 
perforations around the top and bottom 
curves of the shade gives a dainty finish. 
Remove the tacks and cut out the shade 
carefully with scissors. Bend it carefully 
in its proper curve, and fasten at top 
and bottom with tiny brass rivets, which 
may be purchased with the tools. 

You will be fascinated with your first 
effort, a pair of which will be highly ap- 
propriate for your antique brass candle- 
sticks, and your enthusiasm will make 
you eager to begin with the second design, 
the sea-gulls. This is a more elaborate 
proposition. Cut your brass rectangle, 
tack it to the board, and trace the outline. 
Now outline the figures with a strong 
stroke in perforating, and you will note 
with interest and pleasure that as you 
fill in the background with holes, the birds 
acquire a relief, which is high or low, ac- 
cording to the timidity or vim of your 
stroke. The background becomes a lace- 
like texture, and if found to emit too 
much candle-light, may be improved with 
a thin silk lining pasted inside, the silk 





to be of a tone to correspond with the 
decoration of the room for which these 
shades are intended. For, be it remem- 
bered, no one makes random shots at 
household decorations any more; not in 
these days of exquisite period-furnishiny. 

When this shade is cut out, before 
bending to its curve, the effect of relict 
may be heightened by polishing the figures 
only (not the background) with some 
good brass polish. There are narrow silk 
and bead fringes in many beautiful shadvs 
which may be bought by the yard, and 
add a graceful finish to paper or brass 
shades. 

No. 3 is a still more complicated pat- 
tern, whose beauty depends on carefi\! 
outline, as the motifs will then have a re- 
lief; but do not take too seriously any 
little irregularity or slip of your tool. 
Such evidences are the hall-mark oi hani- 
work. When the artisan becomes tio 
skilful and proficient we declare that his 
work looks as though it were done hy 
machinery. If this shade be developed in 
cardboard, some of the figures or spacis 
may be cut out to show a contrasting 
color in a crinkled tissue - paper lininy. 
After it is painted and perforated and 
cut out, cover the under side with sone 
good home-made flour paste and lay it 
on a sheet of crinkled tissue- paper of 
some delicate shade. Put a weight on 
it—“an old geography,” as we used io 
say, and let it remain untouched over- 
night. In the morning cut it out from 
the tissue-paper sheet, and fasten tlie 
shade together. 

This particular creation will be most 
attractive in delicate pastel shades for 
parlor or reception-room, made more or- 





A CONVENTIONAL FLOWER DESIGN 


namental with fringe and glass jewels to 
harmonize, used for pistil and stamens. 

The fourth design is particularly ap- 
propriate for the candelabra of a dining- 
table, as fruit seems to belong properly 
to the dining-hall and the grapes to stand 
for the wine of inspiration for talle 
talk. The grape design calls for some- 
what different treatment, and the use of 
two sizes of stiletto or punches. he 
spaces between the larger vine-stems are 
to be cut out with scissors, making «0 
open-work border. 

This also necessitates a lining which 
may be a soft shade of thin purple silk, 
for, after all, a candle-shade is designed 
to shade. The leaves, twisted vines, and 
grapes are outlined with the ordinary- 
sized “ puncher,” and the suggestion otf 
shading is effected with a smaller size 

The background behind the network of 
vine-stems is also perforated. All tls 
elaboration produces an art object of 
great delicacy and of very fragile «p- 
pearance, when, in fact, itis practically 
indestructible as a candle-shade. 

If painted on “ double elephant ” wat:r- 
color paper (which simply means extra- 
heavy quality) use dark, rich olive-green 





GRAPES AND GRAPE LEAVES: OPEN BORDER 


tones for leaves, wood browns for stews. 
and dull purple. for grapes, and if the 
whole surface is afterward varnished «n‘ 
the shade lined with silk in a rich (ul! 
gold color, you will have something equ:!!|y 
lovely by day and by candle-light, and 1" 
perfect harmony with the tapestried walls 
of a “ period” dining-room, 
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O deserve its title the 
Colonial luncheon 
should be arranged 
and served with due 
consideration, as far 
as possible, to the 
good old times it is to 
represent. While the 
table may not be set 
forth with many of the rare old things 
o* other days, most of us are antiquarians 
i a way, and there are few homes that 
have not in their “holy of holies ” some 
choice relies in china, silver, or brass, 
handed down from Colonial ancestors, that 
may glorify table or sideboard. Accord- 
ing to true Colonial hospitality this little 
ailair should oecur no earlier and no later 
than “half after four in the afternoon,” 
the table decorations and menu fitting in 
with old-time accessories and customs. 

For a charming and appropriate table 
arrangement, first cover the table with a 
white damask cloth; in the centre place 
a square or oval table-mirror, and arrange 
a border of red and white geraniums, with 
their green leaves, around the edge; on 
this place a miniature spinning-wheel, 
with a small jointed doll, clad in Puritan 
dvess, beside it. Or the table-cloth might 
be banded with buff and blue tissue 
runners and the centrepiece be simply a 
dear old-blue flowered bowl filled with 
pink roses or golden jonquils. 
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COLONIAL LUNCHEON 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





Pioneer beans; “ awkward food.” 
Cranberry quiddon. 
Revolutionary salad; colony cheese. 
Washington tarts. 

Pompion cream; Lady Baltimore cake. 
Fruit; Adams punch. 

For the oysters, mix thoroughly six 
tablespoonfuls of tomato catsup, one tea- 
spoonful of onion juice, six tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice, six teaspoonfuls of finely 
chopped celery hearts, one teaspoonful of 
grated horseradish, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt; then add three dozen small 


In the morning drain and parboil in fresh 
boiling water until tender, not letting 
them cook to pieces; then drain again and 
season with one teaspoonful each of salt 
and mustard and a little pepper; add two 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, one-half cup- 
ful of butter or olive-oil, and enough hot 
water to cover them. Pour into a bean- 
pot; cover, and bake for five hours, add- 
ing more water if necessary. Remove 
from the oven and turn into buttered 
earthenware ramekins or the individual 
glazed bean-pots, and return to the oven 

until nicely browned. Beat one- 











fourth cupful of double cream 
until stiff; then add gradually 
two tablespoonfuls of good to- 
mato catsup, with a few dreps 
of onion juice, and add a 
spoonful of this to the top of 
each small pot of beans. Cold 
boiled or stuffed ham might 
take the place of the beans in 
this course. “ Awkward food,” 
a Colonial name for a certain 








kind of cornmeal bread, is just 





JUGGED RABBIT WITH A BORDER OF POTATO 


oysters. Serve in Colonial cocktail-glass- 
es, with a sprinkle of finely chopped red 
pepper over the top. 

The soup is as delicious as it is mod- 
ern. Drain one-half can of salmon; re- 




















THE TABLE READY FOR THE COLONIAL LUNCHEON 


In one corner of the invitation and yuest 
cards have sketches in spinning-wheel, 
minuet, hanging of the crane, or any other 
Colonial design, in blue and gold. If pos- 
sble have gold-banded or blue and white 
china; these need not necessarily be Co- 
lonial, for one ean get such excellent imi- 
tations of the old ware that the effect 
nay not be spoiled by a lack of antiques. 

For the lights have eight tall, white, 
wax eandles in old-fashioned sticks, with- 
out shades, arranged in groups of two 
at each corner of the table. If you are 
so fortunate as to possess two old crys- 
tal candelabra, use them instead, one at 
each end of the table. ‘Tiny Continen- 
tal hats or dainty Quaker bonnets of 
crepe-paper, in the prevailing colors, and 
filled with candied cherries, salted nuts, 
aud raisins, may be used as place favors, 
and for old custom’s sake you might 




















REVOLUTIONARY SALAD 


place a small, daintily cut slice of rye 
or Graham bread beneath each napkin. 
Since we are to combine the present 
with the past, a twentieth-century menu 
might read thus: 
Oysters a la Colonial. 
Salem soup. 
Salted butternuts; nasturtium pickles. 
Jugged rabbit; potato puff; Netherland 
pease. 


move all skin and bone, and press through 
a sieve. Scald three pints of rich milk 
in a double boiler; then add the salmon; 
season with salt and a few grains of pa- 
prika, and bind with three tablespoonfuls 
of flour rubbed smooth in two tablespoon- 
fuls of softened butter; stir 


an Indian-meal muffin batter 
baked in square, shallow tins, 
and cut into small squares, 
which are split, buttered, and put together 
again. 

Cranberry quiddon is a delicious jelly, 
made by cooking one quart of the fruit 
with one-half cupful of orange juice and 
one-half cupful of water for thirty min- 
utes; then rub the pulp through a sieve 
and add one pint of sugar: cook to a jel- 
ly, and mould in an old-fashioned bowl. 
The salad is tender cabbage chopped very 
tine, with one or two thin slices of onion, 
thoroughly mixed with a cream dressing, 
and served on crisp, tender cabbage leaves, 
and garnished with ribbons of red and 
green pepper. For the cheese in this 
course, mould a cream cheese into tiny 
balls, roll these in finely chopped Eng- 
lish-walnut meats, and serve on hot, toast- 
ed wafers. The tarts are little puff-paste 
shells filled with rich cherry preserve. 

Pompion cream is a new and delicious 
frozen sweet, with an old-time name; to 
prepare it, first make one quart of rich 
custard cream, and freeze to a mush. To 
one pint of well-whipped cream add grad- 
ually the syrup from one cupful of pre- 
served ginger, and one cupful of pumpkin, 
stewed and pressed through a fine sieve, 
and beat into the partly frozen cream 
with one-half cupful of the drained ginger, 
chopped fine. Cover, and allow it to stand 
for two or three hours before serving. 





and cook for five minutes; then 
add two tablespoonfuls of lem- 
on juice. Serve with crisped 
crackers. 

To prepare the rabbit, clean 
and split a Belgian hare, di- 
viding it in the same manner 
as a fowl, and marinate the 
pieces in a French dressing for 
half an hour. In the mean time 
sauté four thin slices of salt 




















fat pork until crisp and dry; 
then remove the scraps; strain 
the fat and reheat. Drain the 
meat and cook for a few minutes in the 
hot fat; then place in a casserole or 
roasting-pan, with one pint of brown 
stock, one sliced onion, and two table- 
spoonfuls of diced carrot; cover and cook 
in a moderate oven for one and one-half 
hours; then uncover and add one cup of 
cream; season, and cook, uncovered, for 
one-half hour longer. Arrange in the 
centre of a platter and pipe a border of 
well-seasoned mashed potatoes, beaten un- 
til light and puffy, around it; then re- 
turn to the oven for a few minutes to 
brown. Serve with a sauce made by add- 
ing two tablespoonfuls of flour to the re- 
maining stock in which it was cooked, 
adding a little more cream if necessary. 
Or it may be served en casserole, with the 
sauce around it. The pease are the French 
variety, creamed, and served in tiny 
wooden-bucket favors. 

For pioneer beans, look over and wash 
one pint of white, dried beans, and allow 
them to soak in soft water overnight. 


PIONEER BEANS IN INDIVIDUAL POTS 


For the punch, cut one cupful of seed- 
less raisins into strips; cover with one 
pint of cold water, and heat slowly until 
boiling-hot; then boil for thirty minutes; 
cool, and add one cupful of sugar, one- 
fourth cupful of orange juice, two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice, one glassful of 
brandy, and one pint of sweet cider. 
Strain, and serve hot or iced, 

The Lady Baltimore cake is made as 
follows: Cream one cupful of butter and 
two of powdered sugar. Add one cupful 
of milk. Beat whites of six eggs stiff and 
into cake; add three large cupfuls of flour 
sifted twice, and two level teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Stir lightly, and add a 
teaspoonful of rose water. Bake in fiat 
tins, and put together with filling made 
by boiling three cupfuls of sugar with one- 
half cupful of water till it threads. Pour 
this over beaten whites of three eggs. 
Beat, and add a cupful of seeded and 
chopped raisins, a cupful of chopped 
English walnuts, and six cupfuls of figs. 



















































to serve in place of 
pies or pastry, and at 
luncheons or afternoon 


teas. 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers 


make instant appeal to 
everybody. 


They have a charm 
wholly their own, and 
are exquisitely superior 
to any other confection 
delicacy ever produced 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 
NABISCO-like goodness 


enclosed in a shell of rich 
chocolate. 






NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 




















Revue 
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REDUCED PHOTO OF NEW SPONGE; 
DORY—IT WEIGHED 1% OZS. AND 
MEASURED 3% * 1% INCHES. 


“THE SAME SPONGE SOAKED IN} 
WATER WEIGHED 17% OZS. AND 
MEASURED 7.42 x4 INCHES. 


H THE SAME SPONGE SQUEEZED} 
AND DRIED WEIGHED 1's OZS.BUT P 
1 MEASURED 7% x4 INCHES. 


N°w Soap Powder like 
the Sponge will ab- 
sorb Moisture which makes 
the Powder heavier — you 
buy WATER instead of 
Powder. 


Soap Powder like the 
Sponge can be filled with 
Airwhich makes the Pow- 
der’Flufher —Bulky. This 
means you buy AIR in- 
stead of Powder. 


It’s hard to keep the water 
in-tho’ they have found 
away. Open aid expose 
a package of fluffed Pow- 
der and see how rapidly 
the Water Evaporates and 
the Weight Decreases. 

In' buying the Big-Pack- 
aged — Fluffed — Spongy 
Powders you buy a large 
percentage’ of Air and 
‘Water and pay for them at 
Soap’s Prices—foolish ! 

Test your Powders to see 
just what you are getting. 


merbabhits 


is like Sponge No. 1, 
Dry - Dense — Condensed 


more than ever 


Brest By ‘Test 


AT alia fe is equal 
to several of the Spongy 
powders, 


—AGAIN, “IT’S 
SIMPLY A MATTER 
OF INTELLIGENCE 
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NEW WALL PAPERS 


a ee ee Oe ee 


LL wall-papers are hap- 

pily getting quieter in 

design, and more beau- 

f, tiful in color, but the 

bedroom papers _ thus 

season show the great- 

est improvement of all. 

There are some so 

charming and so full 

of possibilities that one longs for the 
opportunity to use them. They require 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 





The principal beauty of the new papers 
lies in the lovely colors. Some of the 
prettiest are almost plain, but not quite 
so. The absolutely plain papers have 
not the depth of color and variety that 
we find in those with a slight figure of 
some kind, even if it is only a line. ‘The 
hair-line stripes are still with us, but 
they have improved these by breaking 
the stripes with tiny self-toned figures. 
There is one lovely gray paper, a hair- 

line broken here and there 
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with a little gray rose. A 
beautiful lavender paper also 
has a hair line background, 
but it is broken up into dia- 
monds. The charm lies in the 
beautiful color. 

There are dainty shadow 
chintz stripes with the same 
background but with stripes 
of tiny shadow flowers, ° still 
in self-tones. One of the pa- 
pers illustrated is of this na- 
ture in a lovely corn color. 
Another paper illustrated has 
a similar background, and the 
diamonds described above are 
formed by a colored ribbon. 
‘The new floral ‘papers are 
largely old-fashioned in char- 
acter, with small blossoms 











A CHINTZ PAPER WITH CONTRASTING BORDER 


a little more imagination to foresee what 


can be done with them than did the old 


floral papers, for the best of them are 
but beautiful backgrounds for lovely cur- 
tains and other furnishings. 

Fortunately the naturalistic flower 
papers have lost their popularity among 
those who have good taste. We find 
them serving more appropriately the pur- 
pose of cut-out borders. Used in that 
way they are very effective, but, covering 
the entire wall, they had a tendency to 
reduce the occupant of the room to nerv- 
ous exhaustion. They made all other 
furnishings necessarily subordinate, while, 
to fulfil the first and most essential re- 


_ quirement of artistic furnishing, the wall- 


since it is a background to the 
whole room, should be subordinate to 
everything in it. With a growing ar- 
bor of rose-bushes surrounding her night 
and day even the owner of the room must 
perforce have felt small and unimpor- 
tant—a very insignificant part of her own 
room. 

The beautiful papers that we have now, 
fulfilling perfectly this principle of sub- 
ordination, never presume to furnish the 
room themselves or to intrude them- 
selves upon its occupant. ‘The result ‘is 
that they make it possible for us to have 
very individual rooms, full of artistic 
possibilities. It requires thought, imagi- 
nation, and patience to develop them, 
rather than money, for some of the most 
charming of the papers are among the 
cheapest on the market, and the dainty, 
attractive chintzes and quaint furniture 
harmonizing with them come as a reward 
of patient seeking and a little artistie 
labor in planning one’s color effects. 


paper, 


either scattered or arranged 
in stripes. 

Some of the cut-out borders 
are charming used with simple, almost 
plain, side walls, and chintz or cretonne 
curtains carrying out the design of the 
border. Then again, if the wall spaces 


tonne we would use also under glass tor 
the dressing-table and chiffonier covers, 
for pillows, and for any needed uphol- 
stery. The furniture we must select from 
the unpainted cottage models, and paint 
it ourselves or have it painted to order. 
There must be a perfectly simple dressiny- 
table and chiffonier, either a plain wool- 
en or brass bedstead, and some of tlie 
old-fashioned chairs with curved slat 
backs, somewhat after the Empire style, 
and rush seats in American style. This 
furniture is to be painted a deep cream 
—almost an old-ivory—with gold lines 
outlining the drawers, chair panels, etv., 
and a stencilled design of little still 
bunches of flowers in gold, brown, pink, 
and yellow, in the middJe of each drawer, 
chair back, ete. These follow the oli 
style.on the furniture we remember in 
our grandmothers’ “spare rooms.” 

The rugs for this room must be woven 
of cotton rags in shades of light brown, 
with pink and yellow mixed with the 
brown in the borders. The bedspreai, 
that ever-present problem, may be made 
of a deep cream twilled cotton material, 
with a band of the cretonne. 

For the blue ribbon paper with tlic 
light coffee-colored hair-line backgroud 
thin light-blue curtains matching the 
ribbon would be ideal. The woodwork 
should be a deep cream or a very lighit 
brown, and the furniture selected, like 
that for the other room, from the simple 
unpainted cottage models, should be 
stained a medium tone of brown, and 
stencilled in deeper tones of brown ani 
dull gold. The rug may be dull old-blue, 














A CROWN PAPER WHICH MAY BE USED FOR PANELS 


are large, it is sometimes interesting to 
divide them up into panels, either with 
simple ribbon or flower borders, or with 
floral crowns and borders similar to the 

one illustrated. The panelled 











rooms, however, have the dis- 
advantage of seeming to re- 
quire a little more elaborate 
furnishing than those in 
which the walls are treated 
simply. They seem to de- 
mand Sheraton, Heppelwhite, 
or Adams furniture. 

It is interesting. to work up 
schemes for rooms papered 
with some of the new papers, 
beginning, for instance, with 
those illustrated in this arti- 
cle. We could use the corn- 
colored shadow-chintz stripe 
to brighten up a dark room. 
With it we would have deep 
cream woodwork and some of 
the new painted furniture. 
The curtains indicated are of 
shadow cretonne in tones of 








, ONE OF THE NEW RIBBON PAPERS 


pink and corn-color on a 
deep cream ground. This cre- 


and the bedspread, dressing-table cover, 
ete., may be made of deep-cream serin. 
with a heavy cream lace insertion ou'- 
lining the top of the bed and dresser, 
and a lace to match edging both. The-e 
may be laid over plain blue, matehiny 
the curtains. A few brown wicker chai’ 
will harmonize with this scheme, t! 
cushions covered with light old -bliv 
linen or corduroy. 

With the panelled paper with the du!! 
pink flowers, lavender ribbon, and dec) 
écru ground, we might carry out a pink- 
and-lavender scheme. 

The woodwork here, too, should be o!:/- 
ivory. The inner curtains may be either 
of plain lavender madras or of a heavier 
deep cream material with a let-in band 
of shadow cretonne in pink and lavender, 
and an edge of cotton gimp containing 
the same colors. The furniture in this 
room. may be Sheraton, Heppelwhite, «1 
Adams, or the large pieces may be painted 
deep ivory color With a stencilled desig” 
in brown, pink, and lavender. Failing t!\ 
Adams chairs, we could use lavender 
wicker chairs and tables with the painte« 
larger pieces. 
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HE woodsmen of Cooper, 
of Parkman, of Irving, 
are practically an ex- 
tinct race to-day; and 
the modern carpenter, 
contemptuously tearing 
away some decaying log 
cabin, admits grudg- 
ingly to himself, per- 
haps, that these old woodsmen knew how 
te use an axe and adze, at any rate. Yet 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





joists, by the way, need only be flattened 
on the top. 

Proceed to build up the walls, cob- 
house fashion, boring holes near the ends 
of the logs, and pinning them together 
with hardwood pegs, though heavy nails 
will do néarly as well. If you smear the 
point of each nail with grease, the diffi- 
culty of driving into green wood will be 
much less, « 

The window-openings and doorways are 
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AN INEXPENSIVE LOG CABIN 


not one city carpenter in a hundred even 
owns these tools! Ask a builder to make 
you a steel-concrete house and he does it at 
onee; ask him for a log cabin, and he 
dubiously fears he “can’t get any fellers 
that know much about that thar sort o’ 
work, around here.” 

But really, a log cabin isn’t at all diffi- 
cult to build; any one with a fair skill 
at tools may do it. Here are complete 
working drawings, set out at a scale of 
one-sixteenth inch to the foot. With 
these as a guide, one may set about the 
building of the cabin. 

The logs are the chief thing. They 
should be straight as possible, and of any 
convenient diameter; we have drawn these 
twelve inches thick, but anything down 
to six inches will serve. As far as pos- 
sible, though, they should be about one 
size, 

Take these to the nearest sawmill, and 
rip them all flat on top and bottom; they 
must all be exactly the same thickness, 
when finished. The inside may also be 
sawn flat, if desired; one may then line the 
cabin, for greater comfort in winter. Keep 
all the slabs; we shall use them. 

Stake out the ground-plan, and set large 
stones firmly in the earth to carry the 
sills; wooden posts will do if stones are 
hard to find. The chimney also should 
he built now; stone, brick, or concrete 
block may be used. By all means, if the 
last is the material, cover it up with 
a coat of rough plaster. Nothing could be 
more incongruous than the hard artifi- 
ciality of these cement blocks against the 
quiet softness of the bark-covered logs. 

Be sure the flue is large enough; a safe 
rule is to make its area not less than one- 
twelfth the area of the fireplace opening. 
And leave a projecting stone to carry the 
ridge-pole ; nothing is more dangerous 
than thrusting this beam into the wall of 
the flue, as one sometimes sees done. 

Now lay down the sills; notches should 
be made every two feet, in front and rear. 
to receive the ends of the joists. These 


sometimes made as the walls rise. It is 
somewhat easier, however, to cut them 
out afterward, with a heavy cross-cut 
saw. The windows may be bought all 
ecmplete, and eyen glazed, at any large 
mill-work warehouse, 

When the walls have reached the 
square, Jet the two end logs project about 
iwo feet at front, also run two other logs 
through, on the line of the two parti- 











flat side up, the ends projecting eighteen 
inches or so. Over all this, nail down 
heavy rosin-sized building-paper, or some 
sort of “ ready-roofing,” using the usual 
washers and nails. Then, on top of every- 
thing, put another layer of slabs, but 
these have the round side up, and run the 
same way as the rafters instead of across 
them. 

Cover in the gables with slabs, round 
side out; if these do not fit nicely, put 
another layer on the inside, breaking 
joints with the first. 

The floor may be of slabs, but it will 
probably be better to use regular boards 
for this. 

The partitions are made of two layers 
of slabs, set vertically: there is no need 
for these to run any higher than seven 
feet, the height of the cross-beam; the 
open space above will give good ventila- 
tion to the somewhat small sleeping- 
rooms. 

For cold weather, the cabin should be 
lined; use “heavy building-paper, and 
cover this with slabs or even shingles. 

Of course, one may make a larger or 
smaller cabin of this same design, merely 
varying the dimensions of the floor-plan. 

Now, what will this cost? 

A difficult question, that! Perhaps one 
may build this far off in the woods, 
where logs may be had for the cutting; 
again, one may do the work ‘on some set- 
tled lake-shore, where the growing tim- 
ber is strietly conserved—all our ma- 
terial. then, must be paid for at highest 
market rates. The labor, too: it may cost 
twenty cents per hour, or it may cost 
eighty: it all depends on where one 
builds. 

The only safe way is this: take these 
plans to some local carpenter and ask him 
to give you an approximate estimate on 
building this at the point you intend to 
make your camp. He will have no diffi 
culty whatever in doing this, since we 
show here complete plans, elevations. 
and sections at a scale of one-sixteenth 
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Side Elevation 


THE WORKING PLANS FOR THE LOG CABIN 


tions, having the same projection. On 
top of these lay a shelf of rather light 
poles—this will not only give shelter at 
the front of the cabin, but will make a 
most convenient storage-place for things 
that would otherwise clutter the living 
room, 

Now put in the ridge-pole, supporting 
it on an upright in front; lay the rafters 
on this, spacing them about every three 
feet. Then cover the rafters with slabs. 


of an inch to the foot. 
measured up as any working drawings 
are. Thus you will have some guaranteed 
price to go by; any estimate I might 
make, while accurate enough in my own 
city, might very easily be several hundred 
per cent, too high or too low in your lo- 
cality. Still, if you must have an esti- 
mate. here it is: 

At New York City prices, $500. 

At cheapest country prices, $100. 


These may be 














A Comforting Drink 
for Cold Weather 


By Mary Jane McClure 


On these cold, penetrating mid-winter 
days, when you come off the street’ chilled 
and tired, nothing so promptly revives 
a drooping spirit as a cup of steaming 
hot bouillon. 

I found this out after long experiment 
with all sorts and conditions of hot drinks. 

Bouillon seems to “go to the spot’’—it 
warms one up in a minute, is a mild stim- 
ulant. Best of all it is always on tap, for 
modern bouillon comes all ready prepared. 

Just get a jar of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef and a box of crisp, salty wafers and 
you are ready to offer cold weather com- 
fort to all comers. <A quarter of a tea- 
spoonful in a cup of boiling water, a lit 
tle seasoning, and you have a delicious 
bouillon that home manufacture cannot 
equal. 

Give the children a cup when they come 
in from school faint and tired, maybe 
It won't spoil appetites, but will 
send them to the table cheerful and eager 
for food—keeps them from clamoring for 
tea and coffee 


cross. 


Served after the theatre it sends you to 
bed warm and comfortable. Try it in 
place of afternoon tea. Your guests will 
find it far more satisfying. 


But making bouillon is only one of the 
endless possibilities contained in a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 

Its delicious flavor improves every meat 
dish, is a delightful addition to gravies, 
while as a foundation for soup it will save 
you long hours of standing over the 
kitchen range. 

To learn the innumerable uses of Ar- 
mour’s Extract of Beef write to Armour 
& Company, Chicago, and ask for Popular 
Recipes, a famous little cook book sent 
free on request. Keep it handy and 
learn its rules. It will make you a good 
meat cook. 


Two New Recipes 


From Correspondents 


Vv. T. C., Fersey City, N. $.—Take a piece 
of fat bacon about one inch square, cut into 
tiny pieces and fry until brown. Take two 
cups of sweet milk and add one tablespoonful 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef and a pinch of salt and pepper, all 
rubbed together. Pour into the pan with the 
bits of bacon, and let it thicken. This is 
economical, yet very rich and nutritious 

B. K. B., Madina, Minn.—Try a coup New 
Stvle Potato Soup Peel potatoe and boil 
until soft; strain, add milk, seasoning, and a 
teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef to 
every bowlful. Bring to a boil and serve; espe 
cially suited to invalids and convalescents 








Armours 
EXTRACT 
oO 


BEEF 


Rich, concentrated and 
economical, gives the 
needed life and flavor to 
soups, meats and gravies 
Save the cap or certificate 
from every jar you buy and 
send it to us with ten cents 
We will give you a beau 
tiful silver spoon, Wm 
Rogers & Sons’ AA, in an 
artistic design known as the 
Armour Lily Pattern. Each marked with 
your initial. We will allow each family to 
have 12—a set that would cost you $6.00—for 
$1.20 and 12 caps. This offer is restricted 
to residents of the United States Address 
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Player 


Pianos- 


(Two Pianos in One) 


gq A SOLACE TO THOSE WHO 
ARE NOT PIANISTS 


q A DELIGHT TO THOSE WHO 
ARE, AND A SOURCE OF EDU- 
CATION TO BOTH 


An experience of seventy years 
in honest piano building has taught 
us the secret of making instruments 
which retain their lovely tone and 
splendid quality even after years 
of constant use. ’ 


In owning a Fischer Player Piano 
you have not only the endless 
pleasure of playing the world's best 
music yourself, but the satisfaction 
as well of possessing a piano which 
will delight the soul of your most 
discriminating pianist friends. 

We will SELL DIRECT FROM THE 
FACTORY where we are not represented. 


Our catalogue will interest you. Send 
for it today. 


J. & C. Fischer 


421 West 28th St., New York City 








entered 
Great Prize Embroidery 


Contest. 


thes: was examined by 
the Jury of Awards. 

It was the opinion of 
the judges tnat a little 
retrospective chat and 
criticism relating to the 
various 
would be of much interest 
to needleworkers in gen- 
eral, as well as to the 


several 


excellent needlecraft con- 


tributed 


nal success of the under- 


taking. 


came conviction with the 
increasing ratio of excep- 


tionally 


wuile the difficulties of 
elimination seemed to in- 
crease out of all propor- 
tion. In many instances 
small m‘stakes were so 
xounterba/anced by little 


niceties 


modelling that often we 
grew to 
some fashion the pieces 
might be spun together 
ind kept revolving per- 
petually 


EARLY three thou- 
sand examples of 


embroidery were 
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THE JURY’S STORY 


THE RESULTS OF THE “BAZAR’S” PRIZE EMBROIDERY CONTEST 





in the Bazar’s 


Every one of 


embroideries 


thousand whose 
to the phenome- 


This opinion be- 


skilful work, 


of stitchery or 


wish that in 








was superior to that of 
the leaves. That this is 
a fault common to artists 
of the brush as well as of 
the needle only goes to 
show that foliage is an 
item worthy of far more 
study than is generally 
bestowed upon it. It was 
.a common error to find 
stems in the rose, orchid, 
strawberry, and poppy 
worked in satin - stitch 
instead of Kensington, or 
long and short. 
Satin-stitch is a con- 
ventional treatment and 
not suited to naturalis- 
tic renderings. A stitch 
following the direction 
of the stem gives far 
better feeling than one 
which crosses it. The 
thorns on the rose stems 
proved a stumbling-block 
to many. They were 
often clumsily handled 
and worked without any 
appearance of growing 
out of the stem. ‘The 
best and most natural 
effect is obtained when 
the line of the under edge 
of a thorn runs down so 








so that each 


might have an equal share of credit and 
each name might appear at the head of 
In others, however, the faults 
were far more glaring, some showing lack 


the list. 



























Light-Weight Draperies 


hangings at a fraction of the cost. 
The name “Aurora” woven in 
the fabric is your guarantee of 





& 
All the beautiful effects and sat- 
isfactory wear of expensive silk 
© 
s 









THE BEAUTY OF YOUR SILVERWARE 


depends on its brilliancy and cleanliness 


ELECTRO 


S Silver Polish 


ILICON 


with little effort and small expense will 
keep it always bright and fresh as new. 

Jectro-Silicon does not scratch or mar, 
and is free from chemicals. Its exceptional 
merit has made it famous around the world, 
Send address for 

FREE SAMPLE 
Or, lic. in stamps for full sized box, it-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co,, 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Seid by Grocers and = 

















Direct From ete 


Save you one-third on Broad Silks cut any 
——_ direct from our looms, Exceptional 
uality; guaranteed service. Send 4c, stamps 


lor big samples and full particulars, Agents 
In writing please state if agency is 


desired. 


The Mill 


Aubarn Silk Mill, 87 Clark St., Auburn, N. Y¥, 


























Second Prize, $100, won by Miss Edith 


Jones, Norwalk, Conn. 


of judgment, some lack of method, and 
others an ambition rather outstripping 
their capabilities. 


Some 


salient defects ran through 


a 


large proportion of the pieces entered 
5 I P , 


























Fourth Prize, $50, won by Sister Felicitas, 


O.S.B., St. Joseph, Minn. 


both in the naturalistic and conventional 


patterns. 


Faulty direction of stitchery 


was one of these, an error naturally more 


conspicuous in the naturalistic designs 
than in the more distinctly decorative 
conceptions, although in reality 


as to merge itself with 


First Prize, $200, won by Miss Diamantina Mauriello, Newport, Ky. the stem-line and not 


end abruptly against it. 
In the rose leaves the veining was some- 
times met with in the form of outline- 





no more prevalent than in these 
latter. 

That it is most extremely diffi- 
cult to keep in mind the constant 
change of the stitches’* direction 
is, of course, granted, but the per- 
fection of work obtainable by 
faithful watching of this is dem- 
onstrated by the Japanese em- 
broideries, than which needlework 
knows no finer. Properly curved 
stitches model a blossom far more 
successfully than frequent changes 
of color in the silks. The proof 
of this is found in the above-men- 
tioned work from the East, where 
charmingly moulded forms are to 
be met with, even where one shade 
of silk only is employed. Do not 
understand us to say that an abso- 
lutely naturalistic flower can be 














adequately modelled when employ- 
ing but one shade, for this, of 
eourse, is not intended; but we 
would most strongly emphasize 
the fact that too much care and thought 
cannot be given to this part of the work. 
Generally, the execution of the blossoms 




















Third Prize, $75, 


by Miss M. Hauschildt, 
York City 


won 
New York 


stitch worked on top of the Kensington- 
stitched leaf. Proper veining is only ob- 
tained by the regulation of the underly- 
ing stitch, and should never be attempted 
by outlining. Where veining is desired, 
let it be incorporated in the embroidery 
of the leaf, shown by the modelling and 
shading, for the veins are in the leaves 
and are not laid on top. Two methods 
are used in working leaves; one has the 
stitches pointing downward and in, end- 
ing at the midrib, the other working from 














Fifth Prize, A set of the Waverley Novels, 
won by Miss Loulie Higgins, Columbus, Ga. 


the top down, following the length of the 
midrib and swelling out at the base to 
meet the contour of the leaf. In either, 
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indication of vein- 
ing may be made by 
shading or lining 
with the stitches; 
but in present-day 
embroidery the same 
stress is not laid on 
veining as formerly, 
more attention being 
given to general col- 
or arrangement in 
the leaf. 

Less and less pad- 
ding is to be found 
in embroideries of 
the present day. A 
very slight relief is 
permissible and 
often advisable; but 
the excessive stuf- 
fing at one time so 
prevalent, suggest- 
ing tufts of uphol- . 
stery, is now recag- 
nized as extremely 
poor taste. Turn- 
overs of petals may 











into the fruit. The 
barest suspicion of 
relief only is advo- 
eated in working 
strawberries, for 
the color is sufli- 
ciently strong to 
make them quite no- 
ticeable. Occasional- 
ly berry stems were 
worked in simple 
outline-stitch, a sup- 
port all too meagre 
for full-grown fruit. 

A rather incon- 
gruous’ satin-stitch 
rib in the centre of 
the orchid petals 
was a_ regrettable 
touch in a number of 
otherwise excellent 
pieces of this design, 
and where the 
stitches of the leaves 
were directed in 
toward the midrib, 
the effect was less 














be very sparingly 
padded on the edge, 
but the best author- 
ities are disinclined even to this con- 
cession, arguing that a better effect and 
display of skill is manifested when the 
stitehery and modelling alone give the 
necessary raised and _ rolled appear- 
ance to the turned edge of the petal. 


Seventh Prize, A set of George Eliot’s Works, won by Miss Ada M. Elmore, Newark, N. J. 


top. This little flat top should be crossed 
with stitches like spokes of a wheel, the 
points of intersection 


satisfactory than 
when made to follow 
it in direction in ac- 
cordance with the texture of an orchid 
leaf. Whereas an inward-slanting stitch 





depending, of course, 
upon the width of top 
surface visible. 























Eighth Prize, A set of Thomas Hardy’s Works, won by Miss 
Anna H. Moore, Walton, N. Y. 


In the poppy design, the tendency was 
to a too great disregard for the various 
undulations. in the flower petals, while 
flatness was the inevitable result. The 

















Tenth Prize, A set of Mark Twain’s Works, 
won by Miss Greta Ogden, Sackville, 
Canada 


. oy 


poppy is a large flower, and considerable 
attention must be given to its detail 
when it is shown on any surface as small 
as an eighteen-inch centrepiece. Like- 





























Thirteenth Prize, A set of Harper’s Master 
Tales, “— rR Devine, 


wise there seemed to be some doubt as 
to the manner of working the flower’s 
centre. A poppy centre is unique in for- 
mation, much like an inverted old-fash- 
ioned beehive, and where a profile is 
shown, the stitches should run: from the 
base upward, spreading out toward the 





Too high relief and 
stems in satin-stitch 
were the most preva- 
lent defects in the 














strawberry design, 
some making the curi- 
ous error of raising 
the berries to excessive heights, while the 
tiny green sepals overlying the berries 




















Eleventh Prize, A set of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Works, won by Miss Mabel M. Gardner, 
Hastings, Minn. 


were left flat, the impression thus given 
being that spots of green were sunk 

















Fourteenth Prize, A set of 's Novel- 
ettes, won by Miss Katherine 
Plainfield, N. J. 





Ninth Prize, A set of Thackeray’s Works, won by Miss Mabel 
P. Troop, Philadelphia, Pa. 


would be a necessity in working this 
leaf in long and short, in solid work the 
natural direction is made possible and 
should be resorted to. 

The above criticism was also true of 
the foliage in the daffodil-design and 
fleur-de-lis pillow, while faulty direction 
of stitchery in many of the various pil- 
low designs brought discredit upon much 
painstaking work. 

Too great a length of stitch was a 
general error in judgment on the part 
of many who worked the oval designs S 
and L. Satin-stitch is not practical in 
spaces large enough to permit of the sep- 

















Twelfth Prize, A set of Household Books, 
won by Mrs. G. A. Pick, Moncton, 
N. B., Canada 


aration and lifting up of the threads, 
and yet in these designs it was all too 
frequently used without regard to this 
fact. A couched stitch or Kensington 
always proved a better development for 
these designs. A selection of too flam- 
boyant colors often destroyed their at- 
tractiveness. 

A naturalistic rendering of the cur- 
tain pattern is at variance with the con- 
ventional lines of the design, yet this 
was a mistake made in some of the ex- 
amples sent in. In others, the work, 























Booklet 
**ORIGINAL 
MENUS ”’ 
Illustrated 
in Colors ; 
tells what to 


Mailed free 


on request. 





OMATOES — Red, 

ripe, carefully select- 
ed, washed in clean water, 
then cooked just a little, 
that the natural flavor is 
retained, delicately sea- 
soned with pure spices, 
put up in sterilized bottles, 
that is 


LUE|ABEL 
HUP 


Made by skilled and 


experienced chefs working 
in spotlessly clean kitchens, 
to which the public is 
always welcome. 


Blue Label Ketchup 
keeps after it is opened. 


Contains only those ingredients 
recognized and endorsed by 
the U. S. Government. 


When you buy fruits and vegetables 
you want the fresh natural flavor. 
We use only the finest materials and 
prepare them so carefully that you 
will be agreeably surprised with the 
results. Ask your grocer for Curtice 
Brothers Co.'s Canned Vegetables, 
Fruits, Meats, Jams and Jellies. 


Blue Label Soups [20 varieties] — 
ready to serve after heating—are just 


as high class as Blue Label Ketchup. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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1 Has ian delicious flavor: | 
Is pure and healthful. 






Registered in U.S. Patent Office 


Genuine has this trade- 
| mark on every package 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
| BOOK OF CHOICE RECIPES 
| SENT FREE 












DORCHESTER, MASS. | 











St. Valentine and 
Washington Birthday 
FAVORS 


China Cupid on China Heart, 244 inches, 
15sec. China Cupids, sc, roc, 25c- 

Heart Box with Cupid Picture, roc each. 

Satin Heart Boxes, 10c, 20c each. 

The following favors are sc each: Gold 
China Key, China Slipper, Wedding 
Rings, Metal Arrows, Gold Wishbones, Heart Mirror, 
Heart Thermometers. 

Valentine Crepe Paper Basket for Ice Cream or Candy, 1oc. 

Lace Heart Ice Cream Cases, soc doz. 

Salted Nut Cases, 25c doz. Washington Head on pin, 2 
inches, sc. Cherry Log Boxes, roc. 

Hatchet Box, sc, roc. Cherry Tree on box, 25c. 

Miniature Favor Cherry, sc. Cherry Tree in Clay Pot, sc. 

Favor Cherry Sprays, sc, roc each. Favor Wood Hatch- 
ets, 30c doz. Washington Buttons, 3oc. Drums, sc. 

Straw Market Basket with Cherry Spray, roc. 

Cherry Brooch, sc. Hatchet Fan, sc: Gun Fan, sc. 

ji mounted, sc, 1oc each. 

“lags, 1oc. doz. Satin U.S. Shield Box, roc. 
. d Ice Cream Case, soc doz. 

Salted Nut Cases, 25c doz. 

Round Crepe Paper Case 
trimmed with Cherries 


=e 









and Silk Rosette, 25c. 
The following favors can be 
had for either of the 
above two occasions 
Crepe Paper Napkins, 40c 
package. Patriotic Snap- 
ping Mottoes, 25c, soc 





bons, £4.00 Dinner 
Cards, 4oc doz. Tally 
Cards, 3oc doz. Crepe 


Paper Hearts or Hatchets containing metal favor, sc. 
We positively do not pay ath charges. 

We have just issued a new 200-page illustrated catalog 
embracing thousands of favors for every conceivable oc- 
casion—parties, dinners, dances, weddings, etc. A most 
unigue and interesting book. The only catalog in the 
world devoted exclusively to Favors. Free on Request. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 B’way, N. Y. 






Write for our 


Free Book 
“Plants and Plans for Beautiful 


Surroundings ” 
urroundings 
Full of invaluable information on Floriculture and Landsca 
Gardening. Our years of experience at your service FREE. 
If you possess spacious grounds, have them tastefully planned 
by our Landscape Dept., making them artistic and a delight 
to cultured tastes; or, if your home be small and modest, make 
its surroundings charming and attractive with the famous 
Wagner Roses, Hardy Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, etc. This 
book is fully illustrated and is Free. Write for it now. 
WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES, Box 537, Sidney, Ohio 
Florists—Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 











You should have a copy 
of our catalogue, which we 
will send you on receipt of 
a postal mentioning HAR- 
PER’S BAZAR. Wecan 
supply you with all ma- 





THE FRY ART CO. 
41 West 25th St., N.Y. City 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


though conventional, was not strong 
enough for the large surface it was des- 
tined to ornament, 

In magnolia-design N this same tend- 
ency was remarked. Sometimes the couch- 
ing or outlining was of insufficient 
strength—at other times the background. 
A few examples presented were incon- 
gruous as to coloring, which outweighed 
a clever stitchery. 

It was the stems in the grape design 
which seemed to present difficulty to some. 
In many pieces they were worked without 
shading, in a tone too dark and strong to 
be in harmony with the other work. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery always de- 
mands the highest type of needlecraft, 
and being a distinct type, differing from 
other branches, a certain amount of 
study is essential to familiarize oneself 
with its traditions. Although many of 
the pulpit falls submitted were most 
charming pieces of needlework, they fell 
short of excellence in that they did not 
live up to these set laws of church em- 
broidery. Gold thread is a difficult me- 
dium to manage, and in several other- 
wise satisfactory articles this was inad- 
equately handled. 

Embroideries of the sweet-pea panel 
.were subject to twofold criticism in that 
they had to fill a double standard of ex- 
cellence—that of needlework and also of 
a picture. Judged from the standpoint 
of needlework alone, there was decided 
merit shown in this design, but very 
few grasped the fact that they must paint 
as well as sew with the needle. The uni- 
versal fault was that every flower ap- 
peared of equal prominence in the bou- 
quet, every leaf equally green; vases 
were flat or else striped and blotched— 
it was ambition outstripping ability. 

In regard to the high standard of all 
the work submitted, however, the judges 
feel that too much appreciation and com- 
mendation cannot be expressed, 


CANDACE WHEELER 
CAROLINE L. PENISTON 
Kiiza S. WINN 
GAILLE ALAN LOWE 


Jury of Awards 
in the Contest. 


Our Exhibition of Prize - winners 

About one hundred and sixty of the 
pieces of work to which prizes were 
awarded in the Bazar’s embroidery con- 
test were exhibited at the Bazar office 
on Saturday, December 17. All day 
long visitors poured in, examining the 
beautiful work hung on the walls of the 
two large rooms, and expressing the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

It was most interesting to listen to the 
comments of the visitors. One after 
another would inquire of the judges or 
of the editors (who had heard the 
judges’ comments and understood their 
point of view) why a prize had been 
awarded to such a piece of work. An 
explanation usually made the reasons 
quite clear, and these same _ inquirers 
would come back later and say: “I can 
see it perfectly now. I understand the 
difference.” 

It was a great satisfaction to all who 
had been interested in the contest on the 
Bazar’s. side to hear. the. pleased .com- 
ments of the thousand visitors. Quite 
a number of the  prize- winners were 
able to come to the exhibition, but the 
large majority of the callers were those 
who themselves had sent in work which 
had not won a prize, or whose friends 
had done so. The unselfish enthusiasm 
of these disappointed contestants was 
remarkable. ‘The spirit shown was, al- 
most without exception, generous and 
most gratifying to the jury who had 
striven so conscientiously to judge fairly 
and to those who had worked so hard to 
make tlie contest a success in every way. 
Since the prize awards were announced 
many létters have reached the editors 
expressing entire satisfaction with the re- 
sult. Letters from the winners of the 
main prizes follow: 


From the winner of the first prize: 
Mount Sr. Marrin’s, 
Newport, Ky., December 18, 1910. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE BAZAR: 
Your letter containing the good news of 
my winning the first prize, together with 
the check for $200, reached me this morn- 
ing, and I assure you I was most happy 
to receive it. It would have been a great 
pleasure for me to take advantage of your 
kind invitation to see the display, but un- 
fortunately distance renders it impossible. 
Permit me to express to you my hearty 
thanks and appreciation for the congrat- 





ulations you send me, and to assure you 


that I am deeply sensible of the kindness 
and courtesy you have shown me. 
Wishing you every success during the 
coming year, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
DIAMANTINA MAURIELLO. 


From the winner of the second prize: 
Norwa.k, Conn., December 16, 1910. 
To THE Epirors OF THE Bazar: 

I acknowledge, with thanks, the check 
for $100, the second prize in the em- 
broidery contest. 

Naturally, I had hoped for some recog- 
nition of my work, but scarcely dared 
expect such good fortune among so many. 

I appreciate the honor done me, after 
noting the long, long list of names in the 
Bazar this morning. ‘Thanking you and 
your jury of awards (I should like to 
shake hands with them, and thank them 
personally), and with best wishes for the 
continued success of your very excellent 
magazine, I am, 

Yours very gratefully, 
EpitH JONES. 


From the winner of the third prize: 
264 West 126TH Street, 
New York, December 19, 1910. 
To THE Epirors oF THE BAZAR: 

Enclosed please find receipt for check 
of $75, the prize which was awarded to 
me, for which kindly accept my sincere 
thanks. 

I was fortunate enough to be able to 
see the exhibition of prize-winning pieces. 
The beautiful work displayed was well 
worth seeing, and the exhibition of work 
showed the earnest work of the con- 
testants as well as of the judges. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mamie HavuscuHi.pr. 


From the winner of the fourth prize: 
Sr. BENepIcT’s ACADEMY. 
St. JosepH, MINN., December 20, 1910. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE BAZAR: 
Accept my sincere thanks for the $50 
which you awarded me. 
I did not expect to receive one of the 


first prizes, and I have been greatly en- 


couraged by it, and am deeply grateful to 
you for your kindness. 
Sincerely, 
Sister FE IciTAs. 


Watton, N. Y., December 22, 1910. 
To THe Eprrors oF THE Bazar: 

Please accept my thanks for the beauti- 
ful set of books which you sent me as 
the eighth prize in the embroidery con- 
test. 

Very sincerely, 
Anna H. Moore. 


SAcKVILLE, N. B., December 23, 1910. 
To THE Eprrors oF THE BAZAR: 

The set of “ Mark Twain” came in fine 
shape. Thank you so much. I am de- 
lighted both at my success and the beau- 
tiful books which I have wanted for some 
time. : 

Wishing you the compliments of the 
season, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
GreTA OGDEN. 


Mr. FLORENCE ScHOOL, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y., December 21, 1910. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE BAZAR: 

I received in due time the books which 
were forwarded to me as a prize-winner 
in your latest embroidery contest. I 
thank you sincerely, and beg to assure 
you of my appreciation of the great favor 
you have bestowed upon me in award- 
ing to me one of the first of your prizes. 
I shall continue to work, and perhaps in 
some future day the same privilege of 
again entering one of your contests may 
be mine. 

Thanking you once more, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

i Brrpvre DEVINE. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., December 22, 1910. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE BAZar: 

To-day the prize books arrived, and I 
am very much pleased, as I am devoted 
to reading. ‘Thank you very much in- 
deed. 

This is hardly the place to “ reminisce,” 
but I cannot help saying how glad my 
grandmother would have been if she were 
alive to know that I had won a prize in 
the contest, because she did such exqui- 
site embroidery, and also she took the 
Bazar from its beginning, and we all 
have enjoyed it.as long as I can remem- 
ber. 

Very sincerely, 
KATHERINE RHOADES CURTIS. 


NivervILLE, N. Y., December 19, 1910. 


To THe Eprrors or THE Bazar: 

My work was received -Friday, and | 
want to thank you for returning it in 
such good condition. Of course I was 
somewhat disappointed not to be one of 
the prize- winners, but know you must 
have had beautiful work and it was 
judged fairly. I am glad the first prize 
was on design K, and wish I might have 
seen the piece. 

I am glad you think of having another 
contest, and will be one of the first ones 
to try again, and think I will be more 
successful, as I win a great many first 
premiums on my silk embroidery every 
year at five large county fairs. 

Thanking you again, and wishing you 
a happy and prosperous New Year in 
your work, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) J. F. Van ALSTYNE. 


New York, December 19, 1910. 


To THE Epitors oF THE BAzar: 

I wish to thank you for the prize which 
you have awarded me in your embroidery 
contest. I was certainly surprised to 
learn that I was a prize-winner, for | 
had not expected to be one of the lucky 
contestants, 


I have enjoyed the first number of the. 


Bazar very much. In it I found several! 
suggestions which will be useful to me. 
Thanking you again, I remain, 
Yours truly, 
Ora Bucu. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y., December 12, 1910. 


To THE Eprrors OF THE BAZAR: 

Your letter reached me and I am de- 
lighted to hear that I have received sucl 
a lovely prize as a subscription to Har. 
PER’S MAGAZINE. Please accept my sin 
cere thanks for it, and I also thank you 
for the exhibition cards which I received 
to-day. © 

Very truly yours, 
JessteE M. PALMIE. 


Boonvit1e, N. Y., December 21, 1910. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE BAZAR: 

I received your letter telling me that 
I had won a prize in your embroidery 
contest, and I am proud to be one of the 
winners in a contest in which thousand~ 
took part. 

[ hope that you may tell us in your 
Bazar some day how many entries there 
were. 

I received the January Bazar yester- 
day, and I thank you so much for it. | 
shall enjoy it as 1 have ever since I was 
a little girl. as 

I wish to thank the Bazar editors most 
heartily for the kindness shown me in 
this contest—for the pattern and the 
good suggestions which came with it— 
and for the unfailing courtesy and 
promptness with which they answered 
letters and questions. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Epa B. VoLiMar. 


Fort Montoaomgry, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1910. 
To THE Epirors OF THE BAZAR: 

I wish to acknowledge the return otf 
my contest piece of embroidery this a.xi.. 
in good condition; also, to thank you for 
the prize awarded me for the same. 

It was the first piece of that kind of 
work that I ever attempted. To have 
been even honorably mentioned would 
have been more than 1 could expect. 

I am particularly pleased to have the 
subscription to Harper’s Montuiy. It 
will be like the return of an old friend. 
My father bought it regularly when | 
was young, and I have several bound 
volumes of the old numbers. 

I congratulate you also for.the success 
of your great undertaking. Thanking 
you again, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) Beekman DuBarry. 


East Orange, N. J., Dec. 19, 1910. 
To THe Eprrors oF THE Bazar: ~ 

Your note of December 15th is received. 
and I thank you and the judges of the 
embroidery contest for your recognition 
of my work, and I thank you for your 
favor in awarding me a “year’s sub- 
scription to the Harpser’s Montuiy Mac- 
AZINE” for 1911.” It certainly is ver) 
kind of you, and I shall enjoy it. Believe 
me, Sincerely yours, 

JENNIE LONG. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 

Continued from the January list: 
Miss Lottie Brown, Deseronto, Ontario. .Q 
Mrs. B. Croceo, New York City.......- D 


Miss Janet M. McClure, Stockport, Eng.1 
Mrs. T. H. McCulloch, Tacoma, Wash... .S 
Mrs. G. A. McManus, Nashville, Tenn. .P 


Miss A. MeLain, Sioux City, Iowa...... F 
Miss Dora Menti, Chicago, IIl.......... I 
Mrs. H. C. Meyer, St. Louis, Mo....... E 
Miss Rosa Meacham, Laurinburg, N. C..G 
Miss L. Merrill, Avon, Ill.............. R 
Miss J. E. Mead, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 4 
Mrs. F. E. Miller, Inkster, Mich...... q 
Mrs. W. D. Miller, Stroudsburg, Pa..... s 
Mrs. A. S. Morgan, Rockford, Ill...... A 
Miss Helen E. Miller, Hoboken, N. J....P 
Mrs. F. Moore, Waterloo, Iowa........ B 


Mother M. Visitation, Scranton, Pa..... E 
Mrs. W. E. Morton, Baltimore, Md..... L 
Miss C. Musgrave, Gloversville, N. Y....G 
Mrs. F. I. Mumford, West River, Md...S 
Mrs. F. D. Noble, Anniston, Ala........ P 
Miss K. C. Nelson, Monroe, Mich...... L 
Mrs. D. E. Newcomb, La Jara, Col. .E 
Miss L. A. Nichols, Brooklyn, N Ae ae -.Q 


Miss Anna Nelson, Bay field, Wis. i ahead I 

Miss Katherine C. Nickels, Peabody, 
I et er ey eee A 

Mrs. L. R. Nye, Providence, R. I...... E 


Mrs. Edith Nesmith, Flushing, L. I....M 
Mrs. William Neff, Cumberland, Md....H 


Miss C. Neve, Sioux City, Iowa........ S 
Mrs. C. Nifinecker, Lackawaxen, Pa....H 
Mrs. O’Connor, New Rochelle; N. Y.....H 
Mrs. S. Oppenheimer, Jeanette, Pa....Q 
Mrs. M. Omahundro, Lexington, Ky... ..Q 
Miss be Oswald, Mobile, Ala...... E 


Mrs. W. Oleson, Cleveland, Ohio....M 
Mrs. "4 Ogburn, Phenix, Ariz......... P 
Miss Janet G. Park, Passaic, N. J.....H 


Mrs. P. L. Parks, Hastings, Neb....... e 
Miss K. D. Parmly, Roselle, N. J...... E 
Mrs, S. R. Parker, Anderson, 8. C...... A 
Miss Mary E. Peach, Garfield, Wash... ..Q 
Miss M. Palmie, Brooklyn, N. Y....... M 
Mrs. F. M.. Pelot, Londonville, Ohio....L 
Mrs. Webb 8S. Phillips, Tonkawa, Okla...S 
Mrs. P. L. Phelps, Wichita, Kan....... 8 
Miss Sallie L. Phillips, Balfour, N. C...P 
Mrs, Fannie Purdy, Brighton, Mass... ..P 
Mrs: J. J. Pluss, Laurens, 8S. C......... A 
Miss Alida Printup, Rome, Ga......... O 


Mrs. John W. Powell, Corydon, Ky....M 


Mrs. A, T. Payne, Jamaica, L. I....... D 
Mrs. L. Petrie, Ottawa, Can........... oO 
Miss Mary Peckinpaugh, Peckinpaugh, 
fe EPA A eee eae H 
Miss Laura Porter, Kirksville, Mo.....A 


Miss J. Pringle, San Francisco, Cal....L 
Miss Pearl Poland, Carthage, Ill. 
M 


} 0 
Mrs. O, ©. Pairs, Uorry, Pa........... E 
Miss M. G. Pack, Kansas City, Mo..... O 
Miss C. Page, Five Points, Ala......... P 


Mrs. L. W. Parmelee, St. Louis, Mo....O 
Miss J. Pearson, Moline, Ill........... 
Mrs. C. H. Park, Honoye Falls. N. Y...8 


Mrs. W. N. Pharr, Greenwood, Miss... ..L 
Mrs. D. Phinney, Dasoma, Okla........ Q 
Miss L. Porter, Malta, Ohio........... 8 
Mrs. Jos. Potts, Newport, Ind.......... F 
Mrs. F. K. Porter, Springfield, Mass... .O 
Mrs. L. A. Portz, Saginaw, Mich....... 8 
Mrs. R. D. Porter, Eureka, Cal......... 8S 
Mrs. Jno. Powell, Corydon, Ky........ M 
Miss H. Powell, Henderson, Ky........ P 


Miss A. H. Pratt, Washington, D. C... 

Miss F. G. Pometta, Petaluma, Cal....H 
Mrs. Chas. Quick, Rupert, Pa......... H 
Miss Emma Quist, Winthrop, Minn....H 
Mrs, Laura Race, San Luis Potosi, Mex.E 
Miss F. M. Reeves, Irvington, N. J.....P 
Miss Margaret Renshaw, Topeka, Kan...Q 


Miss M. L. Rackle, Canton, Ohio....... 8 
Mrs. M. F. Reed, Crossville, Tenn....... Q 
Mrs. Harold Rees, Dorsey, <% ba oi gai L 
Miss Alice Reeve, Ridgewood, N > Lae 
Mrs. Henry W. Ruger, White Plains, 
Ae A ae as PO 
Miss Bertha Ross, Wheeling, W. Va..... L 
Miss Jennie A. Rockfellow, Mount Mor- 
pe ae A a eae ae epee E 
Mrs, J. A. Reetz, Tacoma, Wash....... .e) 
Mrsq Elizabeth Redding, Oriental, N. C...P 
Miss Vietoria Roherge, Wyanet, IIl.....E 
Miss M. B. Reeve, Rome, Ohio......... 0 
Miss D. D. Reed, Temple, Tex.......... 0 





OUR PRIZE CONTEST LIST 


CONTINUED FROM THE JANUARY BAZAR 


Miss Bertha Reiter, Toledo, Ohio...... F 
Miss R. R. Reimers, Davenport, lowa..S 
Miss Sarah B. Richards, Elulalia, Pa...1 
Miss Nora Reid, Kempville, Ontario. ...H 


Miss H. W. Ricords, Olney, Pa........ E 
Mrs. J. F. Reilly, Trinidad, Col........A 
Mrs. E. F. Riley, Bridgeton, N. ey G 


Mrs. James Rogers, White Plains, N. Y..Q 
Mrs, S. E. Roberts, Wilkes-Barre, Pa...A 
Miss M. Roberts, Trinidad, Col......... Q 
Mrs. V. J. Robinson, Brooklyn, N. Y...A 
Miss Josephine Rodgers, Farmdale, Ky. .M 
Mrs. Dexter <A. Robbins, Vineland, 


ag Ae ee Se A 
Mrs. J. K. Robertson, Elida, New Mex- 
PEE Ei Se eee K 


Miss M. A. Schallwig, oo S.C..A 
Mrs. L. J. Schlichter, Fessenden, N. D...F 


Miss 8. Schaffer, Brookly 2 er P 
Miss E. Savage, Gaylord, Mich........ P 
Miss Ida Sexton, Asbury Park, N. J....M 
Sister M. Philomena, Erie, Pa...... F&l 
Mrs. Thomas B. Smith, Columbia, S. C..P 
Mrs. J. A. Smith, De Land, Fla........ E 
Sister M. Tobia, Erie, Pa.............. H 


Mrs. Emma Skidmore, De Beque, Col...O 
Miss Mary M. Sheerer, Charlestown, W. 


Lae aes) Pee P 
Miss Vara Smith, Smithfield, N. C.....F 
Miss Lydia Smith, Potsdam, N. Y...... E 


Miss M. W. Smith, Seotland Neck, 


Diy Se Se Rl sattaeeod bcs > sa ++ S 
Miss Anna Spence, Knoxville, Iowa... .. sf 
Miss 8S. Steffensen, Racine, Wis....... R 
Miss Marjorie Starkweather, Coleman, 

MS Gitihe Da tot RC hee ENT lew da ns e's L 
Miss Mabel Stephenson, Columbia, 

Rr Oe OTe ee ee H 


Miss Maude Stevens, Massillon, Ohio. ..L 
Miss Pauline Stewart, Caledonia, N. Y..S 
Mrs. Jaw W. Spear, Marquette, Mich. .S 
Miss A. W. Suppes, West New York, 


OR PORES SE Sg Ss ne : 
Miss Alice Stockwell, Yarmouth, Me.... 
Mrs. L. J. Sturm, Los Angeles, Cal.... ? 
Mrs. E. Du B. Sutherland, Fort Mont- 

Pe Se ee ee ee eee M 
Mrs. K. T. Scott, Forth Worth, Tex....H 
Mrs. Henry Schutt, Hoboken, N. J...... O 


Miss Sophia Scholl, Brooklyn, N. Y....A 
Miss Mayme Schmitt, Evansville, Ind..S 
Mrs. Frank Sellman, La Junta, Col....E 
Sister M. Ferdinand, Putnam, Conn.... 

Mrs. A. B. Smith, Rochester, N. Y.....M 
Miss Hester Smith, Clarksville, lowa....P 
Mrs. E. B. Smith, New Berlin, Ill...... M 
Miss E. F. Squire, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 

Mrs. Flora Stamper, Kendall, Mont....O 
Miss J. Stewart, Scottsville, N. Y...... 0 
Mrs. J. M. Stone, Belpre, Ohio........ Q 
Miss Ida M. Stroup, Pittsburg, Pa..... Ss 
Miss Emma Stumpfile, Preston, Ontario. . P 


Miss G. E. Sargent, Patten, Me........ Pp: 


Miss Bertha E, Schmitt, St. Louis, Mo..O 
Miss E. A. Schwicht, St. Louis, Mo.... 

Mrs. E. M. Schmidt, Wabasha, Minn... .P 
Miss L. Schmidt, St. Louis, Mo........ Q 
Mrs. George Schneider, Brooklyn, * : | 
Mrs. Jno. H. Schmidt, Syracuse, ae 


Mrs. F. Senkbeil, Hartford, rte Lim ocd A 
Mrs. W. F. Sesser, St. Joseph, Mich....K 
Mrs. J. Sellers, Spring, Tex............ H 
Miss L. Short, Caifion City, Col........ » 
Miss L. M. Shibell, Tucson, Ariz........ E 
Miss B. Shaffer, Durham, N. C........ M 
Mrs. H. A. Sleeper, Loreauville, La....O 


Sister Louise Victorine, New Roads, La. .E 

Sister Adelaide, S.P., St. Joseph, Minn. .N 

Sister Magdelen of St. Genevieve, Scran- 
DOPMERNE Ne bbe. bob ie dc aas oem’ oe P 

Sister Magdelen St. Michael, Scranton, 
Pa 


Sister Magdelen of the Crucifixion, 


eee ane hy SE eee oe eee 8 
Sister Magdelen Blessed Gabriel, Scran 

ON Me MCR Es nets gs Canes «<0 « H 
Sister M. Angela, Plymouth, Pa........ ? 


Mrs. A. R. Smith, Eagle City, Okla... .. E 
Mrs. PD. T. Smith, Birmingham, Ala....F 


Miss Mary Smith, Bath, 8S. D........-... G 
Miss Lillian Smith, Lowell, Mich...... R 
Miss Viola Speer, Brooklyn, ae P 


Mrs. P. V. Smith, Fort Worth, Tex... . / A 
Miss A. E. Soles, Kent City, Mich..... Ss. 
Mrs. C. W. Spalding, Morenci, Mich....S 
Miss Kate Spalding, Morenci, Mich... .D 
Mrs. C. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo......... L 
Miss L. Starkel, Hartford, Conn........ Q 
Mrs. H. Steinert, Santa Barbara Cal....O 
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’. B. Steele, Anderson, § 

M. E. Stovell, Musselshell, 
. Strong, Belvidere, 
, Swartz, gm —_ 


7 M. D. Trask, Orange, N. ¥.....L 


Traylor, Victoria, Tex.. 
Trimble, New York City 
p. ‘Taylor, Warsaw, Va..... 


S. Tomlinson, Yonkers, N. 
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‘. Taylor, Spokane, 
. Taylor, Sandpoint, 
*. Taylor, Gaukins, V 


, Teenk 8S. ’ Veedet, ‘St. 
SE ae ere ee 
). B. Vollmar, Boonville, 
Miss E. Voltmer, Brooklyn, } 
rs. A. Vogt, New York City. on 
G. O. Van Amburgh, 
'. Vreeland, Englewood, N. J...E 
3. Isaac S. Walker, Seneca, } 


ify M. WwW eld, sce Sesitic 
Mrs. Emma Ww. Weber, St. Louis, Mo.. 

. J. W. Ward, Bridgeport, Conn... 

. Maggie West, Adrian, Mo 
Helen Woodward, 
A E. Wi iggin, rere Me. 

4 7 F. Wyburn, Brooklyn, N. 5, A 
Willits, Syosset, 
Cora M. Winder, Coal City, 


2 | are possible when you have pure 


France R. W akely, 
tei Iga BEBE So 6056.03.66 40 L 
L. Wener, South Bend, 
. J. B. Weaver, Latrobe, oe 
. C. E. Welling, Charleston, 8. Cc. 
, a Whittelsey, 


. H. R. Warner, Vinita, Okla’ 
‘ Rose Ward, Havelock, Neb... 


. Wand, Elizabeth, 


- W alker, Petersburg, 


ee Wanamaker, Suffern, N. Y. a 
‘ Watkins, Twin Falls, Idaho. = 


y E. Webster, Prueroy, 
_ Marie Weaver, Weaver’s Station, 


N. White, Cleveland, Ohio. 


M. Wilson, Lae gy D. C. 


Mrs. 8. T. ‘a illiamson, Ne irae City, 
ee 2 a SR 
oe William H. Wildey, 
oe ES “SR Ee 
ties A. Wickham, New York City 
Miss Sadie Williams, Brandon, Wis. . 
Miss C. L. Wood, Pasadena, Cal 
Miss Rose M. Young, Faribault, Me... . 
Miss M. A. Yeich, Lorane, Pa.... 


wee - 4 


Miss M. I. Zimmerman, York. | 
Miss Minnie M. Zickle, § 































































Full size, free 
from advertis- 
ing, Rogers AA 
plate table silver. A hand- 
some rose pattern in French 


Gray finish. 


Thousands of housewives are 
learning what a wonderful help pure 
extract of beef is in the kitchen; 

how easy it is to have “ warmed- 
over” dishes that are always tasty, 
satisfying, and nounshing, 

—and soups that are always 
full-flavored and delicious, 


—gravies that are always rich 
| and zestful. 


A hundred surprising economies 


extract of beef always on hand. 
Try a few jars. See for yourself 
how it helps you utilize the “ left- 
overs” — strengthens and flavors 
weak soups — saves you the bother 
and expense of making soup stock. 


i FBIG 


COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beet 


Always signed 












in Blue 


| Goes four times as far as ordinary ex- 
tract — because it is concentrated. 
For years Liebig Company's has 
been a “ stand-by” in the sick-room 
for the weak and convalescing. It 
is the pure extract of prime fresh 
beef—in the process of preparation 
all fat is excluded. Made in the 
cleanest food factories in the world. 

Save the metal caps from Liebig 
jars. 

Send us one LIEBIG cap and 10 cents 
and we'll send you a tea spoon or a bouillon 
spoon, post-paid. Send one cap and 20 
cents for a table spoon or a fork. 

Get full sets if you wish. | 


FREE 
COOK BOOK, 
by MES. RORER- 
60 pages—sent free 
on request. 

For sil verware or 
cook book, address 


Dept. A. 


CORNEILLE 
DAVID an co. 


9 North Moore 


a New % ork City. 
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IT’S 
YOU 
When your 
Waist 
Lining is 
inflated 
On it, 


It Reproduces Your Exact Figure. 


2 
ou may sit at ease 
in an arm-chair and direct 
the fitting and draping of your 
gowns, if you possess a Pneu- 
matic Dress Form. 


ADIES who have their dress- 

4 making done at home need 
not stand for hours, nor undress 
forty times a day, at the dress- 
maker’s request to ‘‘Just let me 
try this once more, please.” 


An unbecoming or ill-fitting 
gown is easily transformed, and 
making over or altering becomes 
a pleasure instead of a task. 


The same form may 
be used by any number 
of ladies. 


CALL and see dem- 
onstration or write for 
Fashion Book F-28. 


When not in use let 


the air out and pack 
form and stand- rods in 


Lining ine the box base until want- 
'‘*# ed again, or the form 
sts to be may be left inflated ready 
ver for use. . 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 
557 Fifth Avenue 
Near 46th Street NEW YORK 











Prin ceod aS h iC 
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‘Pro duces 
ldeal 
Figure 
Lines 










Blue.White 4 
Pink orBlack 


50* 75 * $7.00 


State Waist Measure @ 


From dealers 
or the Makers 


Effective and 
Comfortable 


A. Stein & Co. 








7152 Congress St. Chicago. = 


=) 











BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


is a blessing to 
womankind, It 
insures ease and 
comfort to the 
mother and 
safeguards the 
life of the 
expected child. 
It allows the 
mother to dress 
as usual and to 
preserve a nor- 
mal figure. 

stamp for illus- 
trated booklet 
No. 10 and 
photographs to 


BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St., NEW YORK 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write to-day. 
Lb. J. MAHLER, 2492.D Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
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FRENCH EVENING GOWNS 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 
































IN SAXE-BLUE SATIN; SILVER EMBROIDERY 


from Paris designers have short 

trains, but they hang, as a rule, from 
an otherwise narrow skirt, which is likely 
to be banded at the knee or lower, into 
a width of a yard and a quarter or a 
yard and a half, at most. Occasionally 
a model is seen with a train hanging from 
an Empire height in the back. It is like- 
ly, then, to match the underdress in 
color, though it may differ from it in 
weave. For instance, a peach - colored 
chiffon velvet or crépe météore train 
may be draped over an underdress of 
charmeuse or wool satin of a chiffon 
weight. 

The silk sheath is a factor in every eve- 
ning gown at present, though it is likely 
to have a twenty-inch hem, or narrower, 
of gold or silver cloth, or of filet, beaded 
almost solidly in white beads. Gold and 
silver and cut-steel bugle trimming are 
also seen upon these nets, though they 
often mingle with spangles or gold thread. 
Some of the most striking gowns of the 
year have tunics or upper waist por- 
tions, or hip sheaths of solid beads, that 
simulate the pale cashmere shawl com- 
binations, or the darker Persian dra- 
peries. 

Of the handsome gown models shown 
on this page the first picture is drawn 
from a design made in Saxe-blue satin 
combined with chiffon of the same shade. 
The latter forms the waist drapery and 
the sash, which falls from the corsage. 


A LL the latest evening frocks to come 


The ends of this portion are heavily em- . 


broidered in silver. The band or ceinture 
is similarly embroidered, and also the 
under portions of the waist, which show 
between the drapings. With this dress 
a band of silver gauze is wound about 
the hair, with flowers of the same to at- 
tach it at the sides. 

The costume shown in the centre of the 
page is built over a black satin sheath, 
having an upper portion of Venice lace. 
It is draped with a full tunic of white 
chiffon, caught in at the waist by means 
of a narrow gold belt. This matches the 


band about the neck and those at the 
wrist. The edges of the white tunic are 
outlined with a fine gold cord, just 
enough to give a delicate glimmer when 
set in motion by the movements of the 
wearer, 

Many such subtle metal touches are 
given to the indoor dress of the season, 
which, in color and detail, is often ex- 
tremely lovely. The use of the large kid- 
finished lily upon the corsage of this 
gown is another feature which fashiona- 
ble gowns often show. ‘The flower here 
shown has a bright golden centre which 
keys it in with the other gold touches of 
the costume. The use of the scarlet ca- 
mellia upon other black, and white cos- 
tumes is also a novelty of the mid- 
season. 

The slim gown shown third on this 
page is of pink satin, with an overdress 
of pink chiffon embroidered with milk- 
white beads. These outline a short tunic 
form, the top of the décolletage, and the 

















WHITE CHIFFON OVER BLACK SATIN 


foot of the dress; also the sleeves, which 
are of the prevailing short length. 

With any of the above costumes gold 
or filet evening caps are likely to be worn, 
or those trellis bandeaux that end in a 
wide spraying feather. Or a golden ca- 
mellia or a scarlet poinsettia or camellia 
may finish a bandeaux set with Egyptian 
opaque stones. Many bracelets are worn 
this year, both on the wrists and upon 
the upper arm, just above the elbow, and 
earrings that hang almost upon the neck 
are conspicuous at the more prominent 
gatherings. 

Curiously enough, such striking orna- 
ments (in pearls, as a rule) are likely 
to be worn with the darker costumes, and 
they seem perhaps less gaudy when worn 
with a deep blue or a royal-purple gown. 
The latter, by the way, are as notable 
this year as are the black and white cos- 
tumes, though they are sure to be more 
remarked upon in a gathering where the 
paler evening shades predominate. Pur- 
ple chiffon tunics are seen mounted over 


silver silk sheaths, with a winding dra- 
pery of silver cloth; or these portions may 
be of gold, but the metal gauze of one 
or the other sort seems to be the only 
material they are combining with the 
purple. 

Pearls, real or imitation, especially in 
the bead form, are conspicuous upon 
many of the dress garnitures, and one 
charming Paris design, which reverses 
the arrangement of black and white in 
the gown described above, shows a black 
chiffon tunie over a white sheath, the 
border of which tunic is seeded to a 
depth of twelve inches with pearls set 
among silver and gold thread. 

But not all the gowns of the year are 
made up in tissues as costly, and some 
of the loveliest combinations of the late 
months are of soft silk (used in’ the 
sheath foundation) and marquisette or 
thin voile, which is made into tunics or 
overdraperies, either embroidered = or 
plain. Some of these more inexpensive 
garments repeat the lines of the others 
that are prohibitive, and to all intents 
and purposes are as tasteful and even 
more serviceable for the average woman 
than perishable chiffon and such fabrics. 

The use of fur upon the evening dresses, 
especially those worn at large assemblages, 
has increased greatly as the season has ad- 
vanced, and is particularly noticeable in 
the skirt and train trimming. One in- 
teresting gown in deep bronze chiffon is 
given a train of satin twenty-seven inches 
wide. It is ten inches longer than the 
narrow skirt over which it is hung. In 
order to give it a graceful sweep, it is 
slit in the centre this depth, and the en- 
tire train is bordered with a four-inch 
band of sable. To the critical the train 
portion is oddly suggestive of a mermaid’s 
tail. 
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T would be. difficult to decide between 
| tx light and the dark gowns of the 

year, as to which are the most beauti- 
ful, the most-striking. Probably the palm 
would be given to the dark ones, though 
seldom have the others been more lovely. 
Most of the dark gowns are made bril- 
liant with bead or jewel trimming, or with 
iridescent bands or motifs in which 
scarabs are seen, with pearls set between 
them upon a foundation of filet. 

Quantities of rhinestones are used in 
the passementerie that trims the gown of 
the débutante or her mother (even that 
of her grandmother, quite as often), 
though they are as inappropriate upon 
the gowns of the coming-out girl as dia- 
monds would be. Upon black and white 
costumes, however, they are often lovely. 

One charming evening model which I 
have just seen is in plumbago blue, 
veiled with blue muslin, which is _ bor- 
dered with Chantilly. ‘The latter is given 
a six-inch double hem under the irregu- 
lar edge, and the entire lace and chiffon 
flounce thus formed is headed by a band 
of iridescent bugles, scarabs, and pearls, 
with occasional pear-shaped drops in 
rhinestones. 

Apropos of this jewel and _ bead 
“eraze,” slippers and hosiery for evening 
wear are often gaudy, even, with such 
ornament. It will cover a slipper from 
the toe to the top edge, and decorate the 
hosiery for a depth of eight inches or 
more, either at the sides or over the front. 
The hosiery ornamentation” is usually 
mingled with raised embroidery and the 
tiniest of spangles. 

Then there are the odd evening fans 
which often match the novel gowns, and 
which are shaped like a small palm-leaf 
or Japanese gauze article, though they 
end in exquisitely carved or gilded han- 


dles. As a rule they are stretched tight 
































BLACK CHANTILLY OVER ROYAL BLUE 


as a drumhead with richly embroidered 


silk, or some blurred brocade, or some- 
times in ribbon-embroidered crépe, in 
tones to harmonize with the costume with 
which they are to be carried. 

Of course there is no way of folding 
such fans, but—and here is another ex- 
ample of how one extravagance leads to 
another—bags are carried into which such 
fans fit not too tightly, and these, in turn, 
are made of the same materials as the 
fan, and beautifully embroidered. 

Crépe de chine underwear is the sort 
worn by the most fastidious with the 
clinging evening dresses of the moment, 
and it is most likely to be in some pale 
shell pink or azure or gold, with edges 
of Valenciennes. Petticoats of chiffon, 
with double flounces at the foot, are also 
among the winter underwear in which 
fashionable women clothe themselves. 
These, or garments as light, are perhaps 

















WHITE SATIN AND SILVER CLOTH 


necessary under the straight, slim sheaths 
upon which all dress of the year is built. 
At any rate, any caviller against such 
unseasonable attire is met promptly by 
the statement that the long all-over fur- 
lined coat or wrap more than makes up 
for theglightness of the garments under 
them. So why cavil? 

Two of the novel models shown on this 
page are developed in the royal-blue tone 
which, with an occasional purple, has 
been so notable at all of the evening 
gatherings of the season. That shown in 
the first column is of royal-blue satin, 
combined with black Chantilly lace. The 
full tunic is of the lace, also the sleeves 
which fall over classic forms of white 
chiffon. Black silk net drapes the lower 
portion of the waist, and a scarf of white 
tulle crosses the décolletage and passes 
through a buckle heavily set with sap- 
phires. A sapphire bead fringe weights 
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A MODEL IN ROYAL BLUE AND SILVER 


the end of the scarf which hangs so grace- 
fully at the side. Blue satin bretelles 
finish the waist. 

The third gown illustrated is of royal- 
blue chiffon over black silk. Its simple 
trimming is of silver thread worked into 
the narrow skirt border, the corsage, and 
the sleeve motifs. Women of all ages ap- 
pear to advantage this year in gowns of 
this character, and many of them are 
worn with chaplets of silver or gold, or 
searabs, alternating with rhinestones or 
pearls. 

The débutante’s gown continues to be 
made in white or in some tone which is a 
tinge rather than a color. The charming 
model for such a _ frock will be 
seen on this page is a combination of 
silver cloth, under white net, and of sil- 
ver filigree bands set with rhinestones. 
The group of pleats which will be found 
at the foot of the skirt is of net-covered 
silver cloth. The over-drapery is ¢aught 
into place under loops of silk. 

A handsome model in old-gold satin, 
with an overdrapery of black lace which 
extends quite to the train, shows some 
subtle touches of gold lace with edges of 
gold beads. Sleeve caps of gold lace are 
arranged from a point over the bust, 
under bands of gold beads, and are 
carried down in the back to a correspond- 
ing point. 

Silver nets and tissues of all sorts, 
also gold ones, and beads of crystal or 
of milky whiteness form the garniture 
for many young girls’ dancing frocks. 
To accompany these there are antique 
moiré evening shoes which are delights 
to the eye, to say nothing of those with 
rococo trimmings in gilt or silver, usu- 
ally made to match the gown, and the 
strapped satin shoes which are pictu- 
resque, and the least little bit suggestive 
of the classic. 
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'SKINNER’S SATIN | 





Skinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


“Look for the 
Name in the 
Selvage” 


If it’s there, it’s genuine 
When you find 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in the Selvage 
you know you have the 
real thing—the genuine 
Skinner's Satin — the 
very best lining on the 
market. 


We want you to be 
absolutely sure you are 
getting the best, so 
don’t buy until you 
find the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


If it is not in the Sel- 


vage, it is not genuine. 


Guaranteed to wear 
Two Seasons 


Remember our guaran- 
tee, namely, if Skinner's 
Satin does not wear two 
seasons we re-line the gar- 
ment free of charge if sent 
to any of our stores. 


To protect those who 
want Skinner's Satin in 
their ready-made garments, 
we supply this label : 


i 


SINNIMS NIUVS SUANNIMS 





The Satin Lining 
f on thes garmen 
i GUARANTEED To WEAR Two 








William Skinner & Sons 





to be stitched in each gar- 
ment. However, do not 
rely entirely on the label, 
but “Look for the Name 


in the Selvage,” and ~ if 
genuine you will find 

“SKINNER’S SATIN” 
woven there. 


Send for Samples 
Address Dept. K 


William Skinner€S Sons 


Cor. Fourth Avenue and 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills : Holyoke, Mass, 
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fiefs 


Hose [57581 (4 
Supporter 43 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Well dressed 
little people wear 
smooth, neat 
stockings held in 


place by — 
porters that hold 
on firmly all day, 
but can be easily 
attached andde- S4MPLE 
p, tached by small chitiren'ssin 
4 (state age), 
fingers. 

LOOK FOR THE MOLDED 

RUBBER BUTTON and "Velvet 

Grip" stamped on the loop. 

Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U. S. A. 









16 cents, 
ry I 

















PDL LET TLE 


For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo— 





by fancy perfumes to 
hide impurities, but reveals 
by its own clean, wholesome 
and natural odor its true value 
as a toilet soap and antiseptic. 
Theslight carbolated odor evapor- {\ 
ates quickly and is never obtrusive 
after using, while its cleansing, healing {i 
miliee needa - Sentieal 


1 | 
L} 


be 








3 it is delightfully refreshing and 
§ invigorating. Made chiefly of 
Y oils and carbolated—an ex. 
cellent preventative against 
chapped hands if used 
4 regularly. “f 
It not at your dealer’s, 


send 5c. (stamps or 
coin) tor full-size 








ete. We have some good territory to assign. Exceptional oppor- 


249 W a 


AGENTS WANTED 


To show our line of Shirt Waist and Suit Materials, Handkerehiets, 





tunity with established house. Beautiful and exclusive samples 
HM CO., 


FREE. Apply at mare righ Sore ee A ontr 
< reet, Bingh N. ¥. 








All grades and weights of Under- 
wear for MEN, WOMEN and 


Send today for our new free | 
catalog, which shows a full) 
MAIL iline of undergarments, ho- 
ORDER Siery, sweaters, etc. 
CATALOG Finest in Quality, Fit and 
__ FREE Finish. 
THE KR. & 8. SUPPLY CO., Dept. E, UTICA, N. ¥. 
Agents who can furnish A-| reference wanted 
Sor unoccupied territory. 








eet shal ee Gene 


NEWAY 5132 WAIS 


will save you one-half the cost of your shirtwaists; better, cheaper 
than ready-made waists. We do all cutting, furnish all material ; 
all you do is the sewing. Write today for catalogue, free samples, 
measurement blanks, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Agents whocan furnish Al reference wanted for unoccupied territory. 


ST. LAWRENCE MILLS, 


Dept. I Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


PABLACH, 


/FOUR SEASONS—ONE LABLACHE 


There are four seasons, each vying with the 
other to. harm Nature’s greatest legacy—a fair 
complexion. There is but one LABLACHE. 
It positively hepa the fairest skin like that of a 
babe. An invisible, exquisite 

A toilet necessity that lasts 
longest because it is so 
wonderfully adherent. 
Refuse substitutes. 

} They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 

i) Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents fora 
sample box. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS 





lead all others in favor for general wear 
and may be worn without a particle oi 
trimming; or much may be laid upon 
them in some apparently artles- 
though often exceedingly artfu 
way. Soft felts with rolled 
brims, and hairy beavers i) 
black or the darker shades 
are also much worn b\ 
school-girls. For gir! 
the proper glove is 
welt-seam kid or 
Mocha article. 

Street shoes for wall 
ing purposes are thi. 
year rather importan! 
features of the girl - 
dress. ‘They are al! 
high cut; some of thei 
are sixteen- button 
length, the buttons by 
ing spaced as they were 
when nine were sui! 
cient; or they may |x 
cloth-topped with stou! 
welts, with eight, te 
or twelve buttons. ‘I 
shoe for the growin: 
girl, as for her mother, 
this year shorter and brow 
er than those worn in past 
years when the standar- 
ealled for a long slim fowt. 
Now shoemakers have waked up ‘to 
the fact that nature has not made 
all feet alike, and that the short she 
has its own graces, especially when worn 
with ankle-length dresses. Having bin- 
ished that kind of shoe for years, thie, 
are now going to the other extreme 
and advocating it for all girls and 
women. 











are this year clad far more sensibly 

than are their elders, with 
wider skirts and longer and ampler 
coats and jackets. For the 
morning trim suits (usu- 
ally ankle length) of serge, 
homespun, or +some_ stout 
mixture, are the rule. 
They are trimmed with 
a little velvet or satin 
or much braid, the lat- 
ter often several inches 
wide. Girls’ skirts rare- 
ly are less than two 
yards wide, and many 
smart models are 
wider. 

What is called felt- 
ed cloth, heavy, firm, 
and smooth, but, of 
course, more _ pliable 
than the ordinary felt 
of commerce, is the 
newest fabric for smart 
afternoon dress for 
girls and young wom- 
en, though many fine 
ribbed corduroys and vel- 
veteens are among = such 
frocks. “i 

Older girls are carrying huge 
fiat muffs, called the tablier, 
because hanging exactly like a small 
apron down the front. The tails of 
the more elaborate muffs of this sort 
often reach almost to the hem of the 
dress. Flat scarfs of ermine or seal or 
mole skin, lined with silk, are a later 
style for girls than the fluffy boa, and inches accompany occasional large muffs. 
such scarfs, as a rule, are about two ‘The little “clown” hats, mentioned 
yards long, though cravats_of thirty elsewhere in this number of the Bazar, 


Gant of from fourteen to eighteen 









FOR AFTERNOON: A FROCK OF WOOL SATIN 
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aT HE fashions of the day for elderly — aes cular .drawing and those with full 
ot T women include so many things that mE : ee crowns and wide rich fur brims of the 
On their daughters wear that it is . darker sort, are also appropriate for 
ess really a work of finesse to distin- the older woman. They dress white 
fu cuish them. Not that old ladies hair beautifully. So, too, do the 
led ave generally indulged ‘ long-line dresses of to-day, 
il in the hobble - skirt, though \ many of which obliterate 
les few fashionable ones have, the waist line, and pro- 
by § «especially those of the vide for a coat top toa 
ir! slenderer type; but f princess dress, or for 
- many of their evening some rich coat form of 

vowns differ only from silk or satin or crépe 

those of younger wom- as an accompaniment outs n Sask €d0 Cova so tose 
all en in a choice of color j \ for a satin or cloth { 
this and perhaps a sedater [{ \ skirt. 2 
ant choiee of ornament. 2 } So many _ stately 
rls One leading shop, dresses are ‘shown for 
all however, is predicting a older women among the O odb Ur 
hens return of the real old |} designs for the after- 7] 
ton lady of our grand- | noon and the evening, 
bi mothers’ days, when j that these perhaps are 
vere lice eaps were looked, ~# more attractive than ook 
utli- upon not as a badge of any other of those set 
r he failing powers, but as aside for her use. 
tout the insignia of the dig- ; Women’s cloaks are so W ° f . d 
ten, nity due to old age. \ ; roomy and_ graceful, rite or it to ay 
The in order to substantiate with loose Ottoman or Physicians tell us that women are continu 
ying their faith in such kimono sleeves, with | ®!ly asking them to suggest something for such 
, is propheey, they are showing jet and fur, which are al- tomas alae enlarged pores, dandruff 
Oi a lovely collection of lace ways excellent for older | ~ th Rng ae 
past trifles in the way of caps, women, that they deserve This beak contains yan oo 

 iacth F . . IE. ; subject that no ordinary physician can give 

aris some elegantly enriched with special mention. Cloaks of the | you It is the accumulated experience of 
Foul. hand embroidery, or a touch of type of that pictured below are years of practice—of time devoted to one- line 
y to. silver or. steel or gold, in the way of P particularly useful for the occasion- | of work—of treating thousands of serious 
nade real old ladies’ eaps, such as the good ne <a al evening wear. The revers may be skin troubles. 
shoe Queen Alexandra has adopted for occa- a at. ih Se of lace-covered silk with pleated silk edges, 
vorn sional wear. That lady ies her morn- : or of fur, or of silk covered with gold Table of Contents 
ban- ing walks in the plainest of jacket cos- ELDERLY WOMAN'S TOQUE gauze or lace. As a rule those which may The Ghde—Sciontiic fact Sve dn ek Wilh wen veneee 
they tumes, with a skirt of comfortable width be closed, double-breast fashion, are warm- tion to you-——what the skis I to de 
rene and but little trimming, and is confining the Marie Stuart, a flat pointed shape. er and more to be commended for winter | anv ePricndli —a ee 
and herself to the widow’s bonnet known as’ But hats of the sort shown in the cir- use than the shallow shaw! collar. ene, costs Fon Need—De Sloan endl coment 








The Face and Ite Blem- 
ishes—Hasty wash ’ 
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| The Hair—Thei ont f 
the scalp—how of Tw 
my hair ?—dandruf ero | Special Offer 
what cies 


to get rid of sensible, clear to readers of 
e amatior { uldnes 

" K ‘ Harper’s Bazar 
The Woodbury prey 
ath s have been nm 


e for over a third of a 


Spring and Summer 
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If you have never use 


-and a new w 
make them disappear—hives— 
the foods that cause them 


Fall and Winter—! 
mands a“ general going « 
how to whiten the skir 





value of massage, w i 
directions for the best movements 

Winter Allmenta. 

The Rath—The modern idea 
of the benefits of a bath—th flect 
of the dail; bath on the complexion 
—what can be expected from each Mail Your Coupon Today 
of the ten different kinds of ba 














The Raby and the VY oung Child—the delicacy of a baby's 
skin—the little soap used it importance of the right one 
for restless babies—the crime against the child of five—the torture 


of prickly heat and what to for it—rashes, 

HMiate—Some “ don'ts" w complexions—sluggish skins 
—neck and throat—cautions fur the brunette—a special talk t 
blondes. 


A Personal Tatk— Avoid fatigue—use sleep intelligently 
a helpful program for each y—last of all, don't worry 

This book is handsomely bound; printed on antique 
paper; illustrated in color and black and white by 
Henry Hutt, Katherine Wireman, Orsoh Lowell, KE. P. 
Ottendorf and Wm.J. Aylward. If sold through book 
stores, it would retail for $1.50. Similar scientific 
works on other subjects sell for $2 or $2.50. Wehave 
published a very limited edition and are selling direct 
for 50c acopy. Order atonce. Address Tur AnpKEWw 
JexnGoens Co., Dept. B, spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


25¢ a cake _———, 
SOpEURY: 
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this cou- 
pon today 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Dept. B, Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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GENTLEMEN 


Enclosed please find S0c in 










for which please send me a copy of the Wood- 
bury Book 
Also the free samples of the Woodbury preparations. 



























This cou, is from a reader of 


. larper's Bazar. 
AFTERNOON DRESS IN RAVEN’S-WING METEORE DINNER GOWN OF LACE AND SILK § GOWN OF SERGE, SUITABLE FOR HOME WEAR Qe 
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The three acorn trade-mark of the 
Oakville Company is on the best brands of 


Nes This Trade-Mark | 


f 


Pins and Safety pins. 
Look for it carefully. It is 
inst 
Sie eae. 





CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


The most expensive 
brass safety. Finest 
quality. Guarded 
spring. Best for in- 
fants and toilet uses. 
7 sizes; 4 finishes. 
SOVRA Dress 
Pins 
Highest priced and 
best dress pins. In 
black and nickel. 


. DAMASCUS 
SAFETY PIN 


Tempered steel. 
Most expensive dress 
safety pininthe 
world. Lasts longest; 
does most; 6 sizes; 
3 finishes. 

Dress 


SOVRAN Piss 


Bevel head _ prevents 





sticking in cloth. Stiff, 
sharp, oval point. 





Samples of all above free on request. 
Kindly give us the name of your dealer. 


Oakville Co.,377G Broadway, New York 














of great ingerest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 

kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 

ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street,.and in society.—Always drapes 
evenly in front back — no bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting —Can be worn the year 
round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”—It's Fare to every woman writ- 

ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of ‘material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully. refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you—same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 





Beyer & Williams Co.. Dept. C, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WAKNING ° 

To protect you against disappointment we caution you that 

the Fine-Vorm Maternity Skirt is the only *‘Mater- 

nity Skirt’ on the market, as it is the only skirt which can 
always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes 
offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to 
every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents, 





Physical Culture 
FoR THE FACE 





RESULT OF 
Exercised Muscles 


RESULT OF 
Unexercised Muscles 


Crow's Feet, Double 
Chin, Sagging Nose 
to-Mouth Lines and 
Sagging Cheeks, 
Sunken Eyes, Flabby 
Flesh, and other Dis- 
figurements. 


It is proved that Physical Culture removes above 
blemishes. It also rounds out thin faces, removes super- 
fluous flesh, and beautifies complexions. 

All thinking women now know what Physical Culture 
does for the body. How it changes a middle-aged woman's 
figure to that of a girl. 

Physical Culture for the face not only restores youthful 
appearance and enhances beauty, but it prevents their loss. 

I have taught by mail aad most auecessfully aided 
many women in their struggle to restore their good looks. 
Let me aid you in restoring your beauty and youthful 
appearance. 

Correspondence invited and confidential. Advice Free. 
Interesting booklet on “ Physical Culture for the Face” 
mailed Free, Address 








KATHRYN MURRAY, 704- Plymouth Bldg., CHICAGO 
Cure Your -Foot Troubles 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by Achfeldt’s 
(Patent) “ Perfection” Toe 
Spring. 

Worn at night without inconven- 
ience, with auxiliary appliances for 
day use. Sent on approval. Money 
refunded if not as represented. 

Use my improved Instep Arch 
Supporter for “flat foot” and 
broken-down instep. Tell me your 
{vot troubles. It will ease your mind; 

I will ease your feet. Send outline 
of foot. Full particulars and advice ( tt 
FREE, in plain, sealed envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialis 
KD 163 West 23d Street, N. Y¥- 


ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


permanently destroyed. 

uaranteed. Mme. 
Futian's specific has 
stood the test 38 years, 
Absolutely harmless. 
No electricity, poison, 
pain. Protected by law. 
Accept no counterfeit. 
MME. JULIAN, 128 Sth Ave. 

New Vork City 

















Send for ay 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. R ition world-wide 
G, A. LEWIS, .15 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

















GRAY BEAVER WITH PINK 


MART Parisian  milliners 
S are now presenting three 

and four piece sets, consist- 
ing of an individual hat, a short 
stole or cravat, a big soft muff, and some 
oddly shaped bag, trimmed to correspond 
with the hat. 

These hat sets are the latest ery, and 
every imaginable material is used in them 
from masses of tarnished gold or silver 
gauze (or wreaths of flowers made up of 
these) to flatly applied humming - birds 
or small searlet bird forms that press 
flatly into beaver or velvet or plush, what- 
ever the material used upon the hat or 
muff. A bag will have one side worked in 
a motif of this sort, say a scarlet bird 
against rich black velvet, or two or three 


Ti. 


SAPPHIRE VELVET WITH CREAM LACE 


tiny iridescent humming - birds 
pressed into white beaver. 

The six hats here shown are 

among the last Paris productions. 
The first is of gray beaver, of 
which quantities are now seen, 
with pink roses set in a bed of sil- 
ver leaves among the folds of the 
brim at the front. A muff or bag 
to match this hat would be sure to 
have similar flowers set into the 
outside folds. - 

That pretty model with low crown and 
flat brim which is seen in the centre of 
the upper group is of stretched silk. 
sands of curling ostrich feathers trim the 
brim and the crown edges, and three 
roses of gold cloth, somewhat tarnished, 
or shot, as the merchants prefer to de- 
seribe this cloth, catch the side feather 
into position. 

Hats that have a delusive air of sim- 
plicity, like the fifth shown, are much 
worn by tall, slender women. Our exam- 
ple is built upon a frame of which the 
brim portion is stretched with satin. The 
crown is draped with the same, and a 
huge bow of old-blue taffeta is placed at 
the front, as shown. A big pale yellow 


accentuates the dent in the brim. 
The scarlet rose, the touch of brilliant 
red, this year has superseded last year’s 
gardenia, of which, nevertheless, many 
are seen, though often gilded and changed 
in a way to bring them into harmony with 
to-day’s later demands. The flowers that 
merely spot the front of the odd half-hel- 
met, half-cone, shaped hat shown first in 
the second group, are pink and red. They 
are brilliant touches set against sapphire- 
blue velvet. Three cream lace frills are 
arranged inside the brim, forming a ruche 
about the face. 

Conventional 
turbans and 


rose 


toques, fortunate- 


OF STRETCHED SILK WITH OSTRICH BANDS 


ly, are to be seen among all the queer nov- 
elties, so that the woman of quiet tastes 
may be pleased in her turn. The folded 
plateau of dark red felt, with small 
turned-up brim and a coral red tuft and 
feather, is one of the prettiest of late hats 
of this sort. Models much like this one 
are to be seen in soft black beaver and in 
velvet, with some bright feather at the 
side, or a made ornament of silver or 
gilt. 

Black and white novelties, when made 
up in the richest of materials, are regard- 
ed as the most distinguished of the sea- 
son. Hats with striped velvet brims, the 
stripes being two inches broad, are among 
the novelties of the mid-season. That 
shown last on this page is a form mould- 
ed all over with black silk velvet. 

The tall feathers that spring from a 
small scarlet cockade set at the right 


FOLDED PLATEAU OF RED FELT 


side of the front are black, tipped with 
white, clipped feathers. White beaver 
stiff hats of this sort, or with big 
brims or dish-shaped plateaux, are seen 
with large incrustations of humming- 
birds against the high side brim, or (in 
the case of the dish-shaped article) 
against the brim and the crown. Some- 
times tarnished silver or gold hand-made 
flowers are flattened against these por- 
tions, after the manner of the humming- 
birds beforementioned. 

The trying blue which was among the 
first of the winter novelties to appear in 
connections with black velvet or lynx has 


met with far less favor than was pr 
dicted for it in the beginning; but son 
fabulously costly hats are still combinin. 
these colors. The blue, however, is hari 
for the majority of women, and only t! 
man milliner here and there who makes 
specialty of the tailormade hat has su 
ceeded in launching a really handson 
hat of this sort. 
with soft, 
broeades 


Those blurred — tapesti 
crowns, or similarly — blurr« 
are much more pleasing, and some of thie 
handsomest of the late forms combine 
big soft crown of figured material wit 
a wide brim of sable or mink, and a tuit 
of ostrich feathers. ‘lhe newest velve 
for millinery trimming are striped « 
printed of frappé velours. The latter 
pressed and patterned, and not only serv: 
for millinery purposes but is talked of 
an incoming fabric for dresses, 

The little “clown” caps of velours or 
fur which young women and girls 
their teens began the season with, are 
now, even in midwinter, still in a 
of evolution. A late model of this surt 


State 


‘ ToT — 
SHEE ‘om 


— 


at, 
SATIN HAT WITH BLUE TAFFETA BOWS 


is charming. It is faced round the front 
with figured gold cloth. ‘The rest of the 
hat is draped to the edge with black ve! 
vet, which is carried in irregular folds 
to the top of the crown in the front, leav- 
ing a V of the gold cloth to crown tli 
face. A single gold 
gardenia holds tiie 
drapery in place 


BLACK AND WHITE WITH TOUCH OF SCARLET 
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the really late costumes for the 

street are pretty, though the novelty 
of a line here or there may stamp them 
as “smart”; but many of the jackets 
are hideously and unseasonably short, 
making the women who wear them ap- 
year miserable and cold, and, in addition, 
they are seamed and patched together as- 
ionishingly. When these top a_ skirt 
which is unsightly from its scantiness or 
from equally unlovely trimming, the ef- 
fect is often that of an outgrown costume, 
which mars both the figure and carriage 
of the wearer. The first figure shown 
on this page, which accurately - pictures 
. late Parisian model, will illustrate 
this. 

The jacket shown third on this page 
is rather typical of the newer short-coat 
forms which figure in costumes of thick 
homespuns or diagonal wools. With its 
squared-off fronts and short hip length, 
together with curveless seams, it can 
hardly fail to disfigure many more women 
than it would dress becomingly; never- 
theless, it has a certain informality of 
line which pleases some tastes, and many 
morning costumes which repeat the gen- 
eral seams and lines of this coat are to 
be seen at smart gatherings. The chief 
recommendation of such a coat is that it 
is a Paris novelty, and all Paris just 
seems bent upon establishing a 
standard of ugliness in dress and find- 
ing women willing to wear these new 
things for the reward of being called 
smart. 

Skirts that are narrow as bags and 
hang like them are likely to be urged 
upon the public for some months, all pro- 
tests to the contrary notwithstanding, 
especially in street costumes. ‘They are 
being lapped, strapped, pieced out, 
and patched in quite as meaningless a 
way as are the jackets. A tailor will 
tell you that the whole effort is for the 
production of individual garments, but 
individuality that is merely ugly (as 
much of that shown in the skirts of to- 
day surely is) must in sheer self-defence 


T: be strictly truthful, very few of 


now 


now 




















BRIGHT RED WITH GRAY FUR 


* take the place of fur) 


soon end in a preferred uniformity, un- 
more rational dress forms are 
vented. 

There is talk of variation in the narrow 
lower skirt-band, though the examples 
thus far shown are ugly, too. This con- 
sists of a new trimming, the band volan/, 
or flaring band, which springs from a 
point some eight inches above the lower 
edge of the skirt. 


less in- 


With the short street skirts heavy 
deerskin shoes are affected by certain 
up-to-date women, and suéde or deer- 


skin gloves are preferred for the morn- 
ing spin. A late midseason idea for the 
variation of the plain short skirt is to 
set a band of fur, usually rather narrow, 
about eight inches above the lower skirt 
edge. 

Just now there is a something suggest- 
ing uniformity in the coat and dress 
trimming. There is an almost universal 
use of fur bands, or revers, or buttons, 
with occasional bands (that simulate or 
of velvet or of 


























MOLE COLOR SATIN TRIMMED WITH BEAR 
mohair plush. Short, square little jackets 
of fur or velvet or plush, misshapen as 
that here shown, but without the square 
border, and cut off at the upper hip-line, 
are quite the most novel addition to the 
street costume. 


Many of them have big square top- 
heavy revers of fur. Some have huzzar 
fronts, with white Astrakhan (which 


is the smartest trimming of its kind of 
the year) bordering the collar or spotting 
the front edge. Two smart top-coats of 
this shape have caught the attention of 
the fashionable world of late; the first a 
garment of panther -skin, with muff and 
flat cravat of the same; the second a 
garment of sea-gull’S plumes laid smooth- 
ly -as a dove’s breast over the softly 
padded lining. 

A touch which all Paris has adopted 
is of scarlet set upon black or raven 
blue or deep brown. The tone used is 
about that of the brilliant poinsettia. A 
spot as large as a dime will be set in 
the corner of the revers or cuffs of a 





























CHEVIOT WITH SAME SHADE VELVET 


cloth or velvet coat. It will be framed 
in black or gold soutache, or in a roll 
of silk or velvet. The idea is to have 
merely a glimmer of color to brighten 
the sombre gown. The poinsettia or the 
red camellia upon the coat, 
in the boa or cravat, or against the side 
of a soft fur or velours soft hat. 

The three costumes shown on this page 


is worn set 


show the sort of variations which some 
of the late skirts are undergoing. The 


first is made with four  breadths, 


straight, as many of the plainer skirts, 


but the back and front panel lap 
over each side breadth under a_ button. 
Flat flounces of cloth trim the side 


breadths. 
The second, also a 
is given inlet pleats from the knee down, 
both back and front, but they are stitched 
to that depth and afterward caught into 
the foot border of fur, so that they do 
not in any way relieve the narrowness 
of the garment. Groups of buttons are 
arranged at the knee and at the lower 
end of the line tucks in the which 
harmonize with the lower effect skirt 
trimming. 
The — third 


four-breadth model, 


coat 
of 
model, which will be 
found in this column, is kilted, but 
flatly and tightly, from the waist to 
the hem. It is draped with a narrow 
clinging panel, which wraps the figure 
and buttons at the right side, leaving 
the pleats at that side visible from hem 
to waist. 

The most popular fabries for practical 


wear at this midseason include serges, 
cheviots, worsteds, both striped and 
flecked, diagonals, and coarse and fine 


basket-cloth, with all weights of broad- 
cloth and of zibelline. There is an in- 
creasing use of wide amazon braid of 
from two to six inches in width upon 
the smartest garments. 

Many long velours coats have appeared, 
also those in broadcloth, during the cold- 
er months, and these, fitting closely, cover 
the figure almost to the foot of the walk- 
ing skirt. 













You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 
Weigh 
You can be 
Strong— 
Vigorous— 


full of Life and 
Energy. 





You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments —every organ of 
your body strong as nature intended. 
You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can do’’ but 
what “‘I HAVE DONE.”’ I have helped 
49,000 of the most cultured, inte!ligent women 
of America to arise to their very best—wby 
not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My Pupils simply comply with Nature's laws. 


| What My Pupils Say: 


the 








“Every one notices 
change in my complexion, 
it has lost thatyellow color.” 


“Just think what you have 
done for me! Last year I 
weighed 216 pounds, this 
year 146, and have not 
| gained an ounce back. I am 
not wrinkled either. I feel 
8Q young and strong. no 
rheumatism, or sluggish 
liver, and I can déreathe 
now. It is surprising how 
easily 1 did it. I feel 15 
years younger.”’ 


“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since | began and I used to 
take one every night.” 





“My weight has increased 
70 founds. |don't know what 
indigestion is any more, and 
my nerves are so rested! 1 
sleep like a baby." 


“Miss Cocroft. I have 
taken off my glasses and my 
catarrh is 80 much better 
Isn't that good?" 





“T feel as if I could look every man, woman and 
child in the face with the feeling that | am growing 
—spiritually, physically and mentally. Really! am 
a stronger, betterwoman. I don't know how to tell 
you or to thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do 
you wonder I want to help every woman to vibrant 
health and happiness. Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence is held 
in strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will 
tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women. Every womanis welcome to 
it. Write for it. If you do not need me, you 
may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I'd like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 24-K246 Michigan Avenue Chicago 


MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 















Mennen’s f.i.: Powder 
keeps my skin in healthy condition. 











Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 









Booklet Free 
State 
dealer's 
name 
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expressly for cutting such first 
, patterns. For the band on 
e Chi oie \ “ the skirt of the coat. stifi 

: i ae paper would cut as well; for 
Bridal rousseaux f , ie this portion, when made up. 
‘ : , : h must necessarily receive an 

interlining of crinoline, which 


At “The Linen Store” i z_We= "ie 


Such bands may be added 
in erépe, where a black gar- 
. P F P ment must be used for mourn- 

We direct attention to. our exceptional facil- ing; or they a ‘sag ra 
ities for supplying Bridal Outfits. | eng, ad moiré, or re o 
j k ‘ ur. ley may even be used 

naw. Biase . : |) ’ “= in thick plaid English wor- 

For many years this has been a special % ; Fe ‘i. steds, according to the styk 
feature of our business. } - ‘ of the garment to be remod 


elled. ‘That pictured is 


It is a well-recognized fact that “The Linen . tt ¢ long garment; but bands o 
9 “ep . ‘. 3 a : the same shape are added t 
Store” offers not only the very choicest goods in £ P at coats that reach barely to th: 
Housekeeping Linens, but that the assortment is — Fan nde ne are ages, eel 


suggestion for those who hav: 


unsurpassed. ‘ = i” i shorter garments lying fallo\ 


; ‘ * ‘ : if at present, but which, at thi 
Our Lingerie Department -offers for the per- 2: : cost of a-very few dollars,ma 
} : be renovated most practically 


‘sonal part of the trousseau an equally attractive | A The simple model for a uti! 
collection of the daintiest and most beautiful ‘ ; | ity gown illustrated on th 

j ‘ : : next page, that shall serv 
Underwear of French and Domestic manufacture. ; for many purposes, is drawn 


* : from a white wool satin origi 
Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. a nal, designed for dinner o 

i TT Rea easions or for the theatre. | 
is suitable for any woman 0 


J m M C & ae J r i | ' any age between twenty an 
ames McCutcheon Co., | BEE) the princess lines well. Tu 
i ij 5 dress is made up over an in 

' ‘ ; i * : P sli having 2 striped 
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Opposite Waldorf-Astoria y $ 3 are edges of marabout, ban«- 


of small silk roses around tlic 
sleeves, and a large flower ai 
the corsage. 

The lines of the dress make 


A REMARKABLE BOOK , f it an admirably suggestive 


The Technique of Speech ; 
By DORA DUTY JONES 


A guide to the study of Diction according to the principles of 

Resonance, endorsed by eminent singers, actors, and vocal teachers, in- ; : : 

cluding Monsieur Jean de Reszke, who in a letter to the author says: pry bg conga neggende ye icgeen 
clothes than men, and that may be 


“C'est avec un grand intérét que j'at parcouru les pages de votre livre said this season with a little more apt- 
sur la prononctation. P avoapsated . . . la justesse de vos recherches scien- ness than in several past ones. All these 
tifiques et je nat nul doute que votre ouvrage. rendra de grands services pretty narrow slips of dresses which fash- 
aux chanteurs, et aux acteurs soucieux d’une articulation nette et musi- ion demands are lamentably perishable, 
reer (It is with great interest that I have perused the pages of your as any one may observe with the yard- 
eee a! cere coor, Se eeiee | ods i aah ae, oe ee 
assistance to singers. and t t J ; ull render grea which are now generally worn. : 

sti gers, and to actors anxious to acquire a clear and In one sitting their neatness is de- 
musical articulation.) ‘ : . 
pis stroyed; in two or three, shiny back 
THE MustcaL CourIER THE REPUBLICAN breadths or disgracefully wrinkled ones 
(New York) (Springfield, Mass.) result, in garments of velvet or cloth, and 
_ “.. . A work of the utmost “... David Bispham has given in all but the thinnest Of silks. Then, 
importance to speakers, actors, a cordial endorsement to what he too, if these skirts are not cut unconscion- 
and singers. . . . Ourauthor very considers to be a remarkable book, ably short, the heels catch them at every 
rightly finds fault with those who ‘The Techniqueof Speech,’ by Dora step and the hem is ripped at every put- 
begin the culture of song before Duty Jones, a full review of which ting-on. 
mastering the rudiments of speech. was given in these columns last fall. On the other hand, the prevailing 
We have no doubt that the failure - Mr. Bispham’s word should carry dresses are temporarily, at least, a boon 
of many singers is due entirely to much weight, for he both speaks to the woman who can make up her 
ignorance of the art of speech.” and sings English beautifully. fresses at home, since many are sacque- 
; “There are plenty of manuals shaped, and none require much of any one 
THe JouRNAL (Boston) of ‘orthoepy,’ correct speaking: material. They offer illimitable means of 

“. . Of great value to all vocal what Dora Duty Jones has under- remaking both dresses and coats. 
teachers as well as to individual taken to give is a manual of ar- For instance, the long coat which is 
students.”’ tistic speaking.” shown first on this page may be remod- 

’ elled from a garment of last year’s (or 
Post 8v6, Cloth. Net $1.25 even an earlier) cut. The body of the 


HARPER & BROTHERS, P. ublishers, NEW YORK coat need not be ripped, even, if in good 











‘ LAST YEAR'S COAT WITH THIS YEAR'S TRIMMING* 


l’ is true, of course, as Shakespeare 








oe condition; but a curved band must be 








added into which the lower fulness may 


» 48) | | be confined, and a wide soft cape-collar 
4 | ea rn ursing similar to that shown (though it is not 
; necessary to follow these lines slavishly) 


CAN | and Earn $15 to $30 per Week | may be resorted to with which to meta- 
“j BEC ‘ayia ox Thorough, Practical Lecture Course by morphose the top of the coat. Observe, 


Mail enables you to become a Recognized please, the sleeve-bands, which, catching 
y | yo A Nurse. No other field offers such great the sleeve of a season ago into smaller 
a 2 } Possibilities for women. Helen Webster, Spooner, dimensions, give it .the modern =e. 
PECOGNIZED | Wis., our graduate, earned $800 on first case we gave Where necessary to lengthen, an inner 

- ~ j her, We secured a position for another for one year at $75 | sleeve of velvet may be given. 

eed month. Our Faculty and Allied Hospitals are of the " 

GR ADU 4 i } highest standard. Our dipl are retog — quinywhae. Almost any amateur needlewoman could 
2: J 2 Phy et ner for our large Illustrated Catalog. model without a pattern the lower band 
contains large list of our graduates whose a earnings | and collar of this handsome coat out of 


| have been in ‘rom $ k " terms 
N U AND AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES unstiffened cambric or old lingerie rem- 
Spee) Koom 2 1555 LaSalle Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL | 2ants. One clever woman keeps old night- 
———_—___ Only School of its kind in the World. dresses and similar outworn garments A CONVERTIBLE MOURNING COSTUME 
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They would be as charming in fine cash- 

mere, in white, black, golden-brown or 
amethyst velvet, or in charmeuse or oth- 
er silk. E 

The time was when to name silk was 
to suggest luxury, and that of a sort en- 
tirely beyond the purses of the slimmer 
sort. To-day, silk of a fairly good qual- 
ity is cheaper, actually, than many cloths, 
wears as long, and does not, whatever its 
variety, go out of fashion so rapidly. 

A gown made up on 
the lines of that shown, 
in white, cream, or black 
silk, in any of many 
shades, indeed, which are 
slightly conservative, 
would prove useful for 
more than one season, be- 
cause so simple and read- 
ily convertible into other 
dress forms. 

The fichu waist dra- 
pery, which this year is 
a marked feature of many 
of the smartest models, 
may be carried out in 
folds, or a collar in soft 
unlined silk or chiffon or 
other transparent mate- 
rial devised upon the 
lines of the coat collar 
shown in this group may 
be substituted. The lines 
of that coat’ feature 
are particularly pleasing 
when falling in thin fab- 
rics. The collar, if ap- 
plied to a dress, should 
be, of course, cut off at 
the waist-line and caught 
into buckle or rosette or 
other waist ornament. A 
number of pretty adapta- 
tions of waist trimming 
to a foundation dress of 
these general lines will be 
found on pages 80 and 
81. 

One of the most serv- 
iceable purchases an eco- 
nomical woman can make for the rougher 
spring weather, for the occasional spring 
or late winter journeying, and even for 
general shopping, is a costume upon the 
lines of the second drawing pictured in 
this group. This skirt, for example, with 
shallow pleats that hang narrowly about 
the figure and yet provide width enough 


CL eee . 
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FOR BEDROOM, BATH, OR TRAVELLING WEAR 


to allow of the stepping into a street or 
steam-car without actual risk of breaking 
the neck, is typical of the newer garments 
that smart tailors are finding it neces- 
sary to popularize. 

The costume is shown with mourning 
trimmings, because it is of a sort which 
may be worn effectively during a mourn- 
ing period, but with possibilities of later 
changes when these may be made. Models 
of this sort are being made up in thick 





SIMPLE GOWN WITH REMOVABLE, GUIMPE 


friezes at present, in black and white mix- 
tures, and in broad-ribbed fabrics. They 
are given satin revers and buttons, or 
heavy mohair ones; or they may have 
self-covered buttons with bone rims. In 
the case of mourning materials being em- 
ployed the buttons would be crépe-covered. 

With a smart cravat, a fresh collar; 
and a trim walking hat, one may go al- 
most anywhere in a costume of this sort. 
It may be severely stitched without any 
trimming whatsoever, or the revers may 
be faced with black satin or striped silk or 
some of those quiet, blurred Eastern em- 
broideries which to-day seem to be placed 
in the most unexpected places and combi- 
nations. A black costume with revers 
rimmed with cream, silver gray, or pure 
white would also be smart. 

A morning robe that may be made up 
in printed flannel, or in the wool blanket- 
ing which is used ofven for bathrobes, is 
an inexpensive boon to the housemother, 
to the girl away at boarding-school, to 
the invalid, and, in view of the saving of 
another gown during the moments of re- 
laxation, it is a real economy. A model 
for one such robe is here given which is 
built with a seam down the centre of 
the back, one at each side of front and 
of back, and two front portions, with an 
added comfortable collar. The sleeves are 
cut in one with the side portions, back 
and front, and are seamed straight down 
over the arm from the shoulder, and di- 
rectly under the arm. I have seen one 
robe of this sort which was made in a 
morning, and the material of which (a 
thin brown flannel) cost two dollars and 
a half. The collar was outlined with 
satin bands cut from an outworn eve- 
ning frock, also the fronts and the lower 
portions of the sleeves. 

In lieu of buttons, the scraps left from 
the satin were made up into rose forms, 
which were set at pretty intervals down 
the front, concealing the hooks which were 
the real fastenings. 
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Built This Mill 


Before the establishment of the 
Arlington Mills at Lawrence, 
Mass., in 1865, practically all of 

the worsteds used by the women of 

America were of foreign make. Today 
the very best worsted goods are made in this 
country. American women were quick to 
appreciate the supremacy as to beauty, dura- 
bility and economy, which from the start have 
characterized the American-made product of the 


Arlington Mills 


Dress Fabrics 4 American Women 


There are none better in the world. So universally is this 
fact recognized that the demand for Arlington Mills all-wool 






Serges, Cheviots, Panamas, Voiles 
etc., has built up the largest and most complete plant of 


its kind in the world —a plant so large it can consume 
the fleeces of 33,000 sheep every day. 


We also make a full line of Mohairs, Brilliantines, 
Shepherd’s Plaids—all of Arlington Mills quality. 

Arlington Mills goods are sold by Dry Goods and 
Department Stores everywhere. Always ask for them, 
and be sure you see the trade-mark, which appears on the 
back. The best ready-to-wear garments are also made of 
Arlington Mills fabrics. 


Send for Samples, Free 





also a complimentary copy of our interesting Booklet ZF on dress 
fabrics and their proper use. Send your 
name today; mention name of your dealer 


WILLIAM WHITMAN & CoO. 
350 Broadway, New York 












The largest, finest, full-sized dollar box of the best face 
powder made in America, sent on approval—not one 
penny down. Take it and try it one week entirely at our 
expense. If it proves satisfactory, remit us s50 cents, 
and the dollar’s worth is yours. If youare not ‘satisfied, 
return what you have not used and pay nothing. Thou: 
sands are ordering the new face powder under this 
remarkable introductory offer. 

This is our way of proving the difference between Nurbell’s Face 
Powder, which enables the skin to breathe by means of oxygen- 
bearing properties, and the old-fashioned cheap powders made of 
chalk, injurious to the skin, unsightly and fatal to the complexion. 

Oxygen is the only natural beautifier in the world. Artificial 
beantifiers cannot produce natural beauty. 

Most face powders coat the skin and fill the pores, thus keeping 
ont the fresh air which contains the oxygen necessary to feed the 
cells. Nurbell Oxygenated Face Powder is peculiarly compounded, 
so that it holds and carries the beautifying oxygen in proper form 
until, on contact with the skin, nascent oxygen is liberated—100 
times its own volume. It clears, purifies and beautifies. Deodor- 
izes and absorbs perspiration. So soft, fine, light and delicately 
tinted that it conceals defects of the complexion and yet doesn't 
show that anything has been put on the face. Blends perfectly and 
adheres so closely that it cannot blow off or become spotty. 
lightfully poctemed with a rich, delicate odor. Best for Brunettes, 
Kest for Kionds. Made in four tints, Flesh, Pink, Cream and 
White. Remember, not one penny in advance—no receipts or 
papers—we take all the risk. 

A post-card will do —just your name and where to send it. 
Mention tint wanted. 


The Morlan- Spicer Co., 1101 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
Helps Poor 
€ 
Hearing 


Here is a wonderful little device which 

has enabled thousands of deaf persons to 
again hear perfectly. 

Cunningly con- 
trived to fit zmside 

the ear, it is abso- 

lutely invisible. It 

puts you back to 

your old place in 

the world—breaks 

down the terrible 

wall of silence. 

4, _ This invention is 
* the life work of a 

man who for years was hopelessly deaf. 

Purely mechanical, it is actually a “Jistentng ma- 
chine” that magnifies and focuses the sound waves 
on a central point on the naturaldrum. With it the 
deafest person can hear even whispers. Youcan 
again enjoy the theatre, music, church services— 
and best of all, the conversation of your family and 
friends. Write Today for “Experience Book” 

Free to you, it gives the testimony of 400 persons 
who have been released from the awful isolation 
of deafness by this simple mechanical device. 

Just write your name on a postal and the book 
will be delivered to you, postage prepaid. Mail 
it today. WILSON EAR DRUM COMPANY. 
273 Toda Building, Louisville, Ky. (123 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove 
it to you as 1 have done for 57,582 others in the } 
six months. I claim to have the only success 
cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a preatment FREE, entirely at oF 
expense. ‘I don’t see © 








oes thanever. I know it will d 404 ‘all this 
and I want you to — for a treatment, 
at my ex because I know 
you will Pihen tell all your 
riends about it just as those 
57,532 others are doing now. 
Write now, as this announce- 
ment may ae appear in this 
Just send y 


address and 
ment will be sent you promptly 
in joan pon Sener on 


3512 West 26th Street I | | 


lye 
"inngqul 





DO 
YOU 


The drawing of the naiidion makes wrinkles, 


and the only way to do away with this wrinkle is 
to correct the source of the trouble, treat the 
muscles when they are relaxed—apply 

B. & P. ‘Wrinkle Eradicators or Frowners 
at night when the muscles are at rest—the natural 
way of smoothing out wrinkles, by simple and 
effective means without chemicals. 

In 25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes, at all drug and department 
stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct to us, 
Our free booklet and sample sent on request. 

B. & P. COMPANY (Two Women) 











Ipa H. YAEGER 58 Kirk St., Cleveland, O. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


Notge.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, including street, city, and State, legibly 


written. In all cases money must accompany order. 
patterns see pattern advertisement. 


HE group of our patterns published 
T this month are among the simplest 
models of the season, in so far as 
their lines and the few difficulties they 
offer in the making are concerned. At 
the same time they reveal the most ef- 


GIRL’S COAT. No. 662. 
Sizes, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


fective of the season’s features, and each 
may be counted upon as a model that will 
serve well for many months to come. 

The child’s coat, for instance, though a 
late winter model, is one that will give 
smart results if made up in thin cloths 
for the coming season. The parts—which 
comprise a front, side, and back por- 
tions—are so perfectly adjusted that a 
child may put them together. The collar 
is of the simplest, the sleeves in one 
piece, and the pattern, taken all in all, a 
most practical one. 

The smart costume consisting of coat 
pattern No. 226 and skirt form No. 410 
is one which leading tailors will repro- 
duce this spring. The pattern of the coat 





BACK VIEW OF STREET AND HOUSE DRESSSES 


Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


consists of half of the back panel, side 
front, and side back portions, and one 
front form correctly marked so as to pro- 
vide for the individual sides. One of 
these is to be finished with a narrow 
pointed collar and the other with a square 
revers. 

In connection with this coat a new 
four-gored and very smart skirt is shown. 
It is made with a panel front and back, 
and two side breadths. For a person of 
medium size, the skirt pattern provides 
for a finished garment two yards wide, 
but, where a narrower garment is de- 


COAT No. 226. 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
SKIRT No. 410. 
Sizes, 22, 24, 26, and 28 inches waist measure. 
Price, 25 cents each. 


sired, a slight and equal grading of 
each seam will produce the desired 
effect. Such grading should be done 
in the course of fitting, however, in 
order to secure the hang of the skirt. 

This skirt form is designed to be 
made of soft, warm cloth, and to be 
finished at the foot with a two-inch 
hem. The positions for the four 
buttons and _ buttonholes are 
marked upon the pattern form. 

At the waist this skirt is carried 
slightly above the normal line. 

As a pattern for an indoor frock, 
which may be made up inexpensive- 
ly at home, the last to be mentioned 
could scarcely be improved upon. 

The skirt, which comprises a single 
wide front breadth with darts to fit 
it to the figure, and the two side 


For terms for the cutting of special 


portions which 
extend to the 
centre of the 
back, is com- 
pleted by a 
twelve-inch foot 
band. kwvery 
woman who is 
self-helpful in 
her own sewing- 
room will rec- 
ognize the value 
of a pattern so 
cut. For the 
making over of 
last season’s 
garments, or 
for utilizing 
smal] remnants 
it is ideal. 

The width of 
this skirt, when 
finished, is one 
and seven- 
eighth yards. 
It is advisable 
to trim the 
dress on the 
general lines 
shown in the 
illustration. There you will see that the 
side seams are bordered all the way up to 
the armpit with black bands. These not 


BACK VIEW OF COAT No. 662 





HOUSE DRESS No. 542. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


only simulate princess lines, but have 
the additional advantage of making the 
figure appear slighter. 
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HE little girl dear to 
our childhood days, 
who had a little curl 
right in the middle of 
her forehead, would be 
in fashion to-day as 
far as the curl is con- 
cerned. She would not 
wear it now as she did 
then, but she would have the curl just the 
same. It might cuddle her neck, or hang 
near her ear, or merely be one of many 
others tucked in her hair. Curls and pufis 
are decidedly in evidence this season, not- 
withstanding the fact that Paris predicts 
severely plain coiffures. These latter are 
trying to the majority of faces, and nev- 
er popular long. Most of us require a 
soft setting for our features. 

Braids will be worn, but in so modified 
a form that they are scarcely recogniza- 
ble. They look more like loose twists or 
coils. The idea now is to have soft, fluffy 
effects. instead of the set, stiff arrange- 
ments of last season. For this reason 
curls are preferred to puffs. They are 
yerv similar, however, the chief differ- 
ence being that puffs are fastened at both 
ends and the French curls only at one. In 
arranging these httle ringlets, be careful 
to have them droop gracefully, never al- 
lowing them to stick out. Clusters of 
curls can be made*from combings gener- 
ally east one side. Almost any hair-dress- 
er will make them for a trifle. Keep 
your combings loose if you want to use 
' rolling them in wads gets them 
Under no circumstances 
them. They become 
The accumulation of 





them ; 
badly tangled. 
attempt to wash 
hopelessly matted. 
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BANDEAU OF ORIENTAL EMBROIDERY 

















years has often been rendered absolutely 
worthless by that simple error. Even if 
you have a mass of hair now, it is well 
to save combings. Some day you are sure 
to need a braid or switch, and you may 
be able to have it from your own hair. 
In considering the arrangement of your 
coiffure, study your face and the shape 
of your head as well as styles of hair- 
dressing. Never adopt a’ style simply be- 
cause it is in fashion. Be sure it suits 
your face. Woman’s hair has always 
been called her crowning glory, but it is 
only so really when it adds to her beauty. 
It is something of an art to have the 























PARTED HAIR WITH A NEW COIFFURE 


coiffure in correct style and becoming 
also, but it can always be done. 

Elderly women should be very careful 
about changing a pretty arrangement of 
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FASHIONABLE COIFFURES 
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THREE BARETTES AND A NOVEL HAIRPIN 


their hair. When once the most becoming 
way has been found, cling to it. Change 
it just enough to keep it in correct style. 
Loosening the strands of a braid or add- 
ing a couple of puffs or a curl may give 
the desired touch. 

Among special coiffures in favor this sea- 
son, the Byzantine is the latest fancy from 
Paris. It is charming in its simplicity. 
The hair is parted from the forehead to 
the nape of the neck. These divided locks 
are made into loose coils, which nearly or 
quite cover the ears. It is very fashion- 
able in all hair-dressing to have the hair 
brought over the ears. It helps give the 
broad effect now so desirable. In the By- 
zantine coiffure the hair is flat on the top. 
It is soft about the face, without giving 
any distinct impression of waves, crimps, 
or curls. There is a suggestion of~- the 
plain style already mentioned. A wreath 
of roses or a twist of ribbon, worn from 
coil to coil, gives a pretty touch. While 


























THE ROSEBUD WREATH FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


we may admire this hair-dressing, we can- 
not fail to recognize the fact that it is 
suited to young women only. However, 
like all styles, it can be adapted to some- 
what older faces. For these the curls are 
smaller; curls are put in the back, and 
often at the side, or a la Récamier. Even 
a pompadour may be worn if it is more 
becoming than a part. Not every one 
can wear a part to advantage. Those who 
ean are fortunate now, when parts are so 
much in vogue. It is well to remember 
that parting the hair does not necessa- 
rily imply a low coiffure any more than 
wearing a pompadour implies a high one, 
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The present pompadours are low and 
soft, quite unlike those of a year ago. 
They are smaller, too, and rats are not so 
much worn. Anything like Marcel waves 
is decidedly passé. It is no longer in 
good form to wear extension caps, other- 
wise known as turban swirls, or to have 
the hair stand out far in the back. Neith- 
er is it piled very high on top of the head. 
Everything to-day tends to the broad ef- 
fect. 

Among hair ornaments there is some- 
thing altogether new. It is a fancy shell 
hairpin, with two pendants swinging from 
golden chains. There is a craze for dan- 
gling garnitures, and this novelty is in 
harmony with the prevailing taste. The 
unique ornament adjusts itself readily to 
present coiffures, and is decidedly chic. 
The one illustrated has the design etched 
in gold on the shell. Rhinestones are in- 
troduced. The same work is seen on the 
barette with cobweb traceries, the wave 
shape of which also is new. The open- 
work motifs, called filigranne medallions, 
in the other barette, are still another nov- 
el fancy. The dull gold-work is fine and 
lace-like. The medallion idea runs through 
many ¢oiffure ornaments. It is seen, also, 
in the cirelet of cabochon turquoise and 
cut crystals mounted on gold threads. 

Gold, silver, and other metal fabrics or 
ribbons are extensively used in making 
coiffure ornaments, such as _ bandeaux, 
butterfly bows, cabochon knots, etc. They 
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A BANDEAU OF SILVER RIBBON 
are generally studded with gems. Ban- 


deaux grow more and more bewildering 
in variety and fascinating in appearance. 
They are just the thing to wear in the 
hair as it is fixed to-day. The floral de- 
sign shown is suitable for a girl in her 
teens or twenties, while the other, with 
Oriental motifs on gold mesh, is for the 
more mature. 

The woman who is at all artistic and 
handy with her needle may this season 
have ornaments for every occasion and 
every costume. She should provide her- 
self with bits of velvet, silk and metal rib- 
bon, and various jewels tor making them. 
The jewels come in all shapes, sizes, and 
coloring. They are flattened on one side 
and pierced. Bead needles should be used 
for sewing them on. ‘Thus it comes to 
pass that the skill of the needlewoman 





























A RECAMIER COIFFURE WITH OSTRICH PLUME 


ean be transferred from her gown to her 
coiffure. She may have at small expense a 
delightful variety of ornaments to match 
her various evening and house gowns. 






































VASELINE 


is the scientific 
and modern exter- 





This perfect an- 





























Do You 
Know the 
Difference 
between 














and 
Ordinary 
Petroleum 
Jelly? 


It is the difference be- 
tween a medicine of ab- 
solute purity and one of 
inferior value. Vaseline 
is made by the most thor- 
ough, exact, hygienic 
process of filtration— 
not mere distillation, not 
by a process of doubtful 
hygiene. Why risk im- 
purity in a medicine? 


MANY KINDS 
MANY USES 


Simple remedies for 
common ills are found 
in these combina- 
tions of Vaseline 
with standard 
specifics, 


nal counter-irritant 
—better than a 
mustard plaster; 
easier to apply 
and does not 
blister the skin. 
Rub on at night 
for sore throat 
or cold in 
the chest. 


tiseptic dressing 
is the safest way 
of utilizing the 
cleansing and 
healing values 


with the sooth 





Relieves head- 
ache, neuralgia 
or any nerve pain. 
The menthol! 
soothes the 
nerves, while 
Vaseline con- 


Colds and sore 
throats respond 
immediately to 
White Vaseline treat- 
ment—taken internally. 
Has no taste. Children 
take it more readily than 
medicine, 


Convenient, 
Sanitary Tin Tubes 


(No danger of lead poisoning.) 


The form recommended and 
used by physicians. These 
tubes preserve the absolute 
purity of Vaseline and keep it 
free from dust and germs, 
Send for Our 
Free Booklet 
It describes all of the Vaseline 
products with full instructions 
as tohow and when to use them. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
18 State St. New York 
Branch Offices: London and Montreal 
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of Carbolic Acid 


ing comfort 
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ducts it direct- 
ly to the seat 
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They come 
through Sun 
and Suds as 
bright and 
fresh as ever. 


F  Parnab 
pervaty 


“The Weave That Will Wash Well and Wear” 


FABRICS 
OF QUALITY 


Depend upon the dealer who sells Barnabys. He knows he will hold 
trade. If you can’t get Barnabys, we send samples. Address Dep 


BARNABY MFG. CO., Fall River, Mass. 
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Stencils 
3x6 


inches 




















Do all your friends and neighbors subscribe for Harper’s Bazar? If not, you 
can introduce them to a good friend and at the same time benefit yourself. 
If you will send us two dollars and a half and the names of 
two new subscribers, we will send you a stencilling outfit, 
which you can keep for your own use in decorating your home. 


maHARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York Ci 











ainesville, 

Healthy 
principles in feeding him. 

If your baby cannot be nursed, he must have Sood that is fresh. 


You cannot take away from him the fresh, life-giving mother’s milk and give him dried or 


cooked milk and expect that he will grow as he should. But i i 

: ; e you can give him fresh cow's milk 
modified by Mellin’s Food to exactly suit his individual needs. When you do tls your baby 
ee get the fresh, wonderful, life-giving element that Nature demands. 

tart your baby on Mellin’s Food today, and put him in the class with thousands upon 
“tie: of other healthy and happy Mellin’s Food babies. ae 

e havea very helpful book,““The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 
send you a copy, together with a Trial Size bottle of Krellin’s Yi IY pateege | or opt 

MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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ss OME twenty years ago 
¥ the playroom was an 
established part of the 
household, especially 
of the household in 
the large city. ‘The 
need of a _ playroom 
JSS was naturally felt less 
in country places, for 
in country places there is usually a barn, 
or carriage-house, or at least an attic, 
where the children of the household may 
hold gala affairs on rainy days. Nor was 
the city playroom restricted to the well- 
to-do family. Parents with very moder- 
ate incomes, who would not have dreamed 
of keeping a servant, mothers who did 
all the housework, even to washing and 
ironing, considered a playroom a neces- 
sary household equipment. I remember 
very well that in our own modest home, 
and in those @f our immediate neighbors, 
no family was without a playroom; the 
one little girl who lived near and did 
not boast that luxury was an object of 
pity and sympathy to all of us. 

These playrooms were distinctly our 
own. In them we kept all our treasures— 
dolls, and dishes, and bits of shiny mica 
picked up on the streets; the bird’s nest 
found in the country summer before the 
last, and an endless variety of litter. Noth- 
ing was interfered with as long*as the room 
was kept in fairly good order. Here we 
invited our friends and entertained them, 
unmindful of the other members of the 
household, and the other members equally 
unmindful of us. 

To-day not one home in a score of 
homes of this type boasts a playroom. 
The nursery still survives in the homes 
of the well-to-do, but the playroom which 
was once as characteristic of the home of 
the middle-class family as was the formal 
parlor, has vanished almost as completely 
as the parlor itself. ‘the parlor has 
been replaced by the more sensible and 
comfortable living-room, but the play- 
room has no successor. 

What is the result? ‘The children of 
the household, or the child of the house- 
hold, becomes a household pest. The vis- 
itor, entering a home, stumbles over dol- 
lies and balls, left here and there in the 
hall. In the living-room Johnnie’s horse 
is upon the table, and Mabel’s tea-set 
is in the corner. Both children have 
been playing there, but as this is the 
only room in which the guest can be en- 
tertained, the mother feels that she must 
dismiss them. . 

“Children,” she orders, “take your 
playthings and play in my room.” The 
children are distinctly sulky. Mabel has 
been interrupted in the middle of serving 
afternoon tea, and Johnnie was having 
an exciting horse-race. They gather up 
the toys and depart. An hour later, when 
the guest has gone, the mother ascends 
to her room to find it in confusion, the 
children gone, and the toys scattered 
about. Naturally she is vexed. More 
than likely she straightens the room and 
then scolds the children when they re- 
turn. More than likely she complains to 
her husband, relatives, and friends, that 
a house simply cannot be kept in order 
with children in it. And if it were sug- 
gested to her that a playroom might help 
matters along, she would, in all probabil- 
ity, reply that she had no room for one. 

The matter of room is frequently a 
problem. Increased rents mean smaller 
houses or small flats, but there are few 
problems of this sort that cannot be over- 
come with a little ingenuity. The real 
reason that there are no playrooms is 
that parents do not feel the necessity for 
one. 

The first good result of a playroom is 
the freedom and peace it gives to the en- 
tire family. The children have a place 
where they legitimately belong, to which 
they may be sent when family councils 
make their presence undesirable. They 
also have a place for their playthings, 
which will cease to litter the house at 
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large. As soon as they have a room oi 
their own, they may be taught to under- 
stand something of the rule of mine an‘ 
thine. A child without a room of his 
own is in an unenviable position. He 
lives in a place where he has no rights 
and no interest. He takes his meals in 
the dining-room and he sleeps in a be:- 
room—probably shared with. some one 
else, but in neither of these has he any 
possessions or any interest except eat- 
ing and sleeping. The living-room is a 
precarious place to start anything in, «s 
it is uncertain when it will be needed 
by some one else, and if any one is al- 
ready there, play is sure to disturb hii. 
He has no place to do anything. When, 
in desperation, he takes one, he becomes 
an annoyance. The child who has a 
playroom is at once a proprietor. Ile 
soon understands the annoyance he caus- 
es grown folks when he encroaches upon 
their domain, for he well knows how they 
disturb him when they encroach upon 
his. He grows at once in self-respect, tor 
his pastimes are no longer a pest, but a 
dignified performance to be developed .c- 
cording to his ideas without fear of int«r- 
ruption. Play is a serious business to a 
child, just as serious as work is to a 
grown-up, and if play is thwarted, inter- 
rupted, suppressed, it may well be that 
development is thwarted, interrupted, and 
suppressed in like measure. 

The furnishing of a playroom is anotlier 
serious matter. The room itself matters 
little, except that it must be primarily 
a playroom, and not a room used for some: 
other purpose. A large room is prefera- 
ble, but, so that it is a room for playing 
in only, the size is a minor matter. |sut 
the furnishings are a major one. There 
are playrooms which might as well not 
exist, since they are touch-me-not places, 
where everything must look spick and 
span. The child in such a room has an im- 
itation of play which serves the real pur- 
pose of play about as well as imitation 
butter answers the purpose of the real 
article. He has a room of his own thiat 
is not his since his will is never to be 
considered there, but only the will of 
another. His playroom is a show place; 
his play, show play; and he will undoubt- 
edly grow into a very good specimen of 
the gallery player without any single in- 
tent upon his own part to do so. 

The ideal playroom has nothing in it 
except what is needed. It is a room thiat 
grows. If children are young, bare white- 
washed walls are best. They can be «lec- 
orated to suit the varying fancies of tlie 
children, and a fresh coat of wash «acii 
year will at a small cost present a new 
clean surface for the next stage of tiicir 
development. When they are old enougli 
to want wall-paper, let them select it. 
Let it be the cheapest possible, so tliat 
it may be renewed at a small cost. As 
for pictures, the unframed prints will 
satisfy esthetic tastes for many a year. 
and when the desire for framed finished 
pictures comes, the fever for passes- )ar- 
tout will come also and give an inex 
pensive method of decoration. If tlie 
room is a warm one, no carpets are lec: 
essary, and in any event washable rugs 
are the best floor covering. An unstained 
table of white wood, a good-sized cl»stt. 
and a couple of chairs of the rigiit 
height are the only furnishings ne«led. 
The toys of the children will make tlie 
room complete, and extra furnishings wil! 
come as the room grows. 

There are homes where the guest-room 
is used perhaps twice yearly, which /\av 
no room for playrooms. There are h mes 
which boast living-room and sitting-10l". 
and yet no playroom. And yet thes: ar 
frequently homes where parents |:vis!! 
money and time and much thought \\po" 
the children entrusted to their care. Jus! 
as surely as the business man nee !> 4! 
office, the grown sister a reception ©00"" 
for her suitor, the child needs a |." 
for play, the dominant factor of hi- 
velopment through his growing yea’ -- 
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<—seQNE sees in such bewil- 
sy dering variety season 
after season many at- 
tractive novelties in 
» silks which are adapta- 
iW ble to any sort of a 
A7@Q costume. This year 
ysilk comes in such 
charming colors that it 
js no wonder its popularity is undimin- 
ished. 

\ simple embroidery design, worked in 
rather heavy floss silk, with a touch of 
soutache braid, adds greatly to a cos- 
tume, the four designs pictured showing 
the idea. The design in each case is 
easily worked, the embroidery silk used 
being the same shade as the gown, or a 
slightly darker tone. 





inch in diameter, are covered with the 
silk, and left either plain or embroidered, 
as one fancies. They are placed at the 
two rounded edges at the belt, and half- 
way up the front and back, as shown in 
the picture. 

The second figure is a soft, light shade 
of mauve, with a border an inch and a 
half wide of slightly darker silk. The 
belt and narrow ribbon at the top of the 
collar and cuffs is of the darker shade, 
the ribbon for the belt a soft satin, 
slightly full. Tucked net or chiffon, the 
lighter shade, is used for the yoke and 
cuffs. 

When the border of darker silk has 
been sewed to the body part of the gown, 
a light-weight, pliable canvas or muslin 
should be basted under the edge, being 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FOR HOUSE GOWNS. 


A charming and effective decoration 
that is seen on some of the French cos- 
tumes is made by taking a long strand 
of heavy embroidery silk and crocheting 
a plain chain, using a rather coarse cro- 
chet hook. Crocheting it loosely, this 
makes a soft rope, and is easily sewed on 
in any pattern desired. It could be used 
in figure one (see detail) instead of 
soutache braid, and in figure three for 
the little Greek design on the centre of 
bodice and sleeves. 

The first gown is a delicate shade of 
salmon pink, the embroidered pieces 
being of the same material. Cream-white 
lace is used for the collar, yoke and 
cuffs, and small jabot, with narrow vel- 
vet ribbon, a darker shade of the pink, 
run through a. beading around the top of 
the collar, edge of cuffs, and the bow at 
the neck. Black would also be effective. 

As shown in the detail, the edges of 
the embroidered pieces are finished by 
embroidery, a double-row of heavy out- 
lining, with an upright stitch between, 
made by taking a tiny stitch at the top, 
close under the outlining, then at the 
lower edge, then the upper, forming in 
this way an effective border, the work 
being commenced at the right hand, work- 
ing toward the left. The flower design 
is solid embroidery, and the serpentine 
either carried out in soutache braid or 
the crocheted silk described. 

Aiter the different pieces to be em- 
broidered are cut out, they are lined 
with a light-weight canvas and all edges 
turned in and basted. When the embroid- 























DETAIL OF THE SECOND DESIGN 


ery is finished, they are lined with a soft, 
thin silk. The plain upper part of the 
sleeve falls separately over the embroid- 
ered piece, this being fastened to the lin- 
ing underneath, and the lower edge of 
the plain sleeve finished with the worked 
edge as in the embroidered pieces. 
Button moulds, three-quarters of an 


Designs Nos. 477, 478, 479, 480, Price, 50 cents each 


wide enough to extend beyond the em- 
broidery. 

Small button moulds, covered with the 
silk, the lighter shade of mauve, are 
fastened to the edge an inch and a half 
apart, with loops of soutache braid, long 
enough to reach the edge of the border, 
at each button. The braid is used also 
for the design, and the embroidered dots 
are worked solid with heavy floss of the 
darker shade. The skirt is a plain one, 
and matches the over-part in color. 























DETAIL OF THE FIRST DESIGN 


Figure three is of natural colored pon- 
gee, the light tan, with sleeves and bodice 
eut in one. Four small tucks over each 
shoulder give a slight fulness and four 
tiny tucks edge the lower part of each 
sleeve. The bodice part is cut so that 
a pleat effect extends over the belt in 
front and back, fastened down with but- 
tons covered with the silk. The same 
effect is carried out in the front where 
the bodice joins the yoke, and again the 
buttons are used. 

A deen cream batiste, either tucked 
or embroidered, is used for the yoke and 
cuffs. 

The embroidery is a simple floral de- 
sign, silk floss being used, and the Greek 
motifs on sleeves and front of bodice 
either of very narrow soutache or the 
crocheted silk. 

Figure four is in box pleats, both 
sleeves and bodice, with a simple and 
easily worked design on each pleat. The 
color of the gown is light blue, the em- 
broidery the same color. Black ribbon, 
dotted with white, makes an attractive 
contrast as it is used, being laced under 
the pleats around the top of the bodice, 
showing through slightly between them. 
The same effect is carried out around 
the lower edge of the half-sleeves. 
Straight eyelets, an inch and a half long, 
are made under each pleat, to allow the 
ribbon to run through, and a bow is tied 
where the ends meet, and on each sleeve. 





































































HARPER’S BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns 


No.612. Price, 25 cents. The patterns for this costume 
are made in smal|, medium and largesizes. In the aver- 

or 36-inch size 10 yards of 23-inch “Shower-Proof” 

‘oulard are required and 9 yards of band (unless the 
material is embroidered on edge—then no band). For 
each size larger than 36 in. allow 4 yard; for each 
smaller size deduct 5 yee. Complete directions for 
making with each paQern. 


No.606. Price,35 cents. An attractive gown for after. | 
noon wear. Patterns made in sizes $2, 34,36 38.40and 42 | 
inches bust measure. Requires 12 yards of “Shower- 
Proof’ Foulard 2 inches wide; 1} yards of satin for 
trimming (also 23in. width), The above is for the aver- 
age or 36 in. size. For each larger size allow § of a yard 
and for each amaller size deduct § of a yard. Complete 
directions for making with each pattern. 


HEN 
CHENEY 


AMONG printed silks, probably none are more 
widely and favorably known than Cheney 
Silks. These beautiful fabrics are sold by leading 
stores everywhere in over four hundred new 
designs for Spring and Summer wear. 


An example of the effectiveness of Cheney Silks 
as represented by 


“Sholver-Proof” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Foulards 


is shown in the illustration above, which pictures two 

fashionable gowns made from these well-known fabrics. 

“‘Shower-Proof” Foulards will undoubtedly prove even 

more popular this Summer than ever, for the new patterns 

colors offer a selection to be had only in Foulards 
bearing the name “Shower-Proof.” 


Cheney Silks include “Shower-Proof” Foulards, Florentines, 


Decorative Silks, Upholstery Goods, Velours, Velvets, Ribbons, 
Cravats, Velvet Ribbons, Spun Silk Yarns, Reeled Silks, etc., etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers 
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Owing to the large number of paragraphs accepted for this department and awaiting publication, no further contributions are desired until March 1st.—Ep1tor. 


A Clever Device 
: OR the woman who 
has ironing to do and 
to whom “ time means 
money” I can suggest 
this novel little out- 
fit which will prove 
invaluable to any 
housewife, if once she 
uses it. This is an 
ironing-board so equipped with all the 
necessary articles that there is gained a 
great saving in time and labor. It is 
not clumsy, as might be expected, but is 
very easily handled. Its cost is prac- 
tically nothing. I have used mine for 
several years and can recommend it very 
highly. 

On one end of. a short, smooth, white 
board is tacked a piece of soft, coarse 
muslin, neatly laid in folds; on the other 
end, a sheet of emery-paper is fastened. 
Midway between is securely screwed a 
small iron-stand, and near by are two 
pockets—in the one wax, and in the other 
the iron-holder. Thus every accessory of 
ironing is at hand. After taking the 
iron from the stand, the starch is removed 
from the iron by the use of the emery 
paper, the surface polished by the wax, 
and the finishing touch given by rub- 
bing the hot iron over the folds of the 
cloth. Ms 

VARDEN, PENNSYLVANIA. J. 8. 


To Keep the Hands Soft and White 

Every one knows how hard it is in doing 
housework to keep the hands from being 
hard and rough, but I have used, with ex- 
cellent results, a very simple treatment 
of mutton tallow and sulphur. 

Try cut the fatty trimmings of mutton 
by placing the fat in a dish on the stove; 
strain through cheese-cloth and beat in 
sulphur in the proportion of one-half tea- 
spoonful to one-quarter pound tallow. Rub 
this thoroughly into the hands at night 
and wear a pair of kid gloves at least one- 
half size larger than usually worn so as 
not to impede circulation. 

After a few nights a great improvement 
will be noticed, and if this simple treat- 
ment is used each night the hands will be 
very soft and white and will never chap. 

PaRIs, MAINE. E. D. 


Removing Ink Stains 

My small son spilled a bottle of ink on a 
new velvet rug. I saturated the spot with 
vinegar, putting on top of that a handful 
of common salt. With a large spoon I 
dipped and seraped that first supply up, 
adding fresh vinegar and salt to the ink 
spot. 

After repeating the process three times 
and finally rinsing with clear cold water, 
I found that the ink spot had entirely dis- 
appeared and the carpet was in perfect 
condition. D. A. H. 

Yonkers, New York. 


The Child and the Telephone 

A cuiLp should be taught as early as 
possible to call at least one telephone num- 
ber, a neighbor, father’s place of business, 
or physician. I taught our little boy, who 
is just three, to call a neighbor’s number, 
and twice have found it useful, once when 
taken very ill, and again having burned 
my arm badly. He was able to call and 
receive immediate assistance. 

Mr. CarMEL, ILLINoIs. C:: H.R. 

For Discolored Ceilings 

OFTEN we see places on the ceiling where 
the steam radiator has leaked from above 
and discolored the plastering or the paper 
overhead. If chalk-white, colored if neces- 
sary to match, is used, it will make the 
soiled place scarcely discernible, especially 
if the rooms are high studded and the dis- 
coloration is not very pronounced. It is 
well worth trying. J. E. L. 

GRAFTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Paint on Window-glass 

Every housekeeper, I am sure, has at 
some time been confronted by the problem 
of removing paint which has hardened on 
window-panes. 

Having tried every known way with in- 
different results, I experimented with 
chloroform. It worked like magic. The 
hardest paint spots came off like dust, 
upon rubbing with a cloth moistened with 
the fluid. 

Chloroform will also remove paint from 
the most delicate fabric. mn. ¥. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


In Laying Oilcloth 

I wisH to send you a few of my ideas 
which I hope you will find available. 

When laying linoleum, take up the 
quarter-round at the bottom of the base- 
board, let the linoleum extend under this. 
When the round is nailed in place there is 
no place for dust or water to get under 
the linoleum. If the linoleum is not wide 
enough to cover the floor without laying 
two widths or more, do not tack it to the 
floor at the seam. Tack a strip of tick- 
ing or any heavy material to the floor, 
then spread the strip with glue and lay 
the edges of the linoleum together on this 
strip, half of the strip under each piece. 
This makes a flat seam and is much-nicer 
than tacking it to the floor. W. R. 

SoutH STILLWATER, MINNESOTA. 


How to Launder Black Clothes 

THIS was a problem which confronted 
me a few months ago,on going into mourn- 
ing for a loved one. It is absolutely 
necessary to wear clothes that can be 
laundered if one keeps nice and fresh. 
This plan can be used for black lawn 
shirtwaists and corset-covers, and sateen, 
or any black underskirt except silk. 

First, black clothes must never’ be 
washed in water that has been used for 
either washing or rinsing white things, 
as there is always fine lint in this water 
which sticks to the black, and no amount 
of after-rinsing will get it off. Wash in 
hot, clean soapsuds, and rinse in the 
ordinary way. To starch, take a cupful 
of white corn-meal, place in a frying-pan, 
and set next the fire on the range. Burn 
this until it is a black, sticky mass, 
stirring it steadily. When all is black, 
pour in boiling water, stirring all the 
while. Then strain, and you have a splen- 
did starch. Iron on the wrong side, and 
your shirtwaists will be beautifully fresh 
and sweet. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA. a 

A Novel Birthday Party 

Ir is always difficult to know how to 
entertain people as they grow older, and 
yet they enjoy being amused as much 
as the rest of us. My mother’s birthday 
has become a sad anniversary instead of 
a merry one—so many of her friends 
having passed over the river or having 
moved away; and the _ retrospection 
brings more tears than smiles. This 
year, when she was seventy-five, I deter- 
mined to have a particularly nice, jolly 
affair. We have always, in our family, 
kept the day with cake and birthday 
eandles, so this time I wrote to all of her 
friends, no matter how far away they 
were, who would have been asked to such 
an occasion, to come to a Letter Party. 
They were to send a letter or a message 
of some kind to my mother on that day. 
It was to be a surprise party as well, 
and the messages were requested to ar- 
rive throughout the day. The first that 
came was a telegram, and my mother 
was very much excited wondering how 
Mrs. Blank. could have remembered. 
Then came a big bowl of roses and an 
original poem from some friends at home. 
Next was a reminder of what “ you and 
my mother did one time when I was a 
boy.” When a cable arrived, my mother 


was too excited to even wonder. Then 
came the mail with a large bundle of 
letters from old school friends, friends 
of her youth and “her sisters and her 
cousins and aunts.” She was more than 
pleased. The minister who married her 
reminded her of the time, years and 
years ago, and her school friends recalled 
some scrapes they had been in together, 
and it was all jolly and delightfully 
interesting. We had prepared a book of 
blank pages, each leaf of which held an 
envelope in which to place a crumb of the 
party. Around each one we had lettered 
familiar quotations appropriate to the 
oceasion and to the person, like “The 
heart that has truly loved never for- 
gets”; “Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot and never brought to mind”; 
and, “ But of all who offer you friendship 
let me ever be first, the nearest, and 
dearest”; ete., etc. On the cover were 
painted some flowers of which she was 
particularly fond, and woven in among 
them was another original verse to her, 
written by another dear friend. It was a 
very simple “party,” but a very nice 
one. M. B. W. . 
RICHFIELD Sprines, New York. 


How a Country Woman Succeeded 

HeEtpPine the man restore the old plan- 
tation home is an achievement. It means 
for the man great opportunity; for the 
community, development; for myself, a 
transformed life. A “career” could not 
surpass helping the man reach high 
ideals of farm life and being a recog- 
nized factor in that success. To be a 
doer, instead of a dreamer, is worth all 
the change has cost. 

For me to run our domestic machinery 
seemed absurd. I have never had robust 
health, and, having always preferred 
books to household affairs, was without 
practical domestic training. The need 
was urgent. The man had bought grand- 
father’s old home by industry and 
economy, and was anxious to improve it. 
Mother’s health had failed; I am the 
only ‘daughter. The great demand for 
field labor makes domestic help searce 
on the farm. Good help is impossible. I 
saw the importance and dignity of my 
task, and went to work with enthusiasm. 
My problem, like that of the average 
country woman, has been to make home 
an inspiration for family and community, 
largely by personal labor, and at mini- 
mum cost. In solving it I have studied 
household management from books, mag- 
azines, and the experience of friends. 
Thus I have learned sanitary methods 
of housekeeping and how to select and 
prepare wholesome food. The knowledge 
has lightened labor and broadened my 
mind. It has taught me that even the 
lowliest home duties involve scientific 
principles, and if done in a noble spirit 
are never menial. 

Lacking robust health, my chief effort 
has been to make brain save muscle. 
This I have done by simplifying life, 
carefully planning, and using labor- 
saving tools. Many of these helps I have 
bought with proceeds from: dairy, poul- 
try, and garden. Some the man has 
made in odd moments; others he has 
bought as means have permitted. With 
muscle-savers, I have dispensed with 
hired help, except for the heaviest work. 
Working hard to be homemaker and 
neighbor, I twice almost lost my health. 
I have learned from my mistakes, and 
am: slowly gaining health, which I hope 
will be permanent. Realizing the vital 
relation of the country home to the na- 
tion’s progress, I was inspired by an 
enthusiasm for work surpassing my 
strength. That enthusiasm is the secret 
of my success. Without it I could never 
have attempted my task. Had I not 
attempted, our beautiful ancestral home 
would have remained a ruin in alien 
hands. The man would not now be the 


most successful farmer and leading spirit 
of our section, planning greater things. 
The community would lack rural tole. 
phone and mail service, and the uplifting 
influence of a circulating library, live 
church and Sunday-school. I would stil! 
be a bookworm, missing the ennobling 
power of self-sacrificing service. 
A SouTHERN Womay. 
Mapras, GEORGIA. 


A Use for Worn Sheets 
WHEN your sheets are quite worn ou, 
even though turned in the good old-time 
way, there is still some twenty-four t 
thirty inches of cloth with much wear 
in it at either end. After tearing off 
the hem, take the width of your pillow- 
ease and cut off twice the length cross 
wise of the cloth from each end, and you 
have material for a good pair of pillow- 
eases, with seam at either edge. The 
extra seam is their only difference from 
regular made, and this, coming at the flat 
edge, is not noticeable. They will wear a 
long time—probably half as long as a 
new pair—and are well worth the little 
time you spent on them. R. M. L. 
OnEwa County, NEw York. 


Good Advice 

Ir you want to darn your stockings 
In the easiest, neatest way; 

If you want to train your children 
At their work or at their play; 

If you want to rid your clothing 
Of ink spot or of tar— 

Read the Housemother’s Department 
Every month in the Bazar. 


If you want your worn-out shirtwaist 
To be of service still; 

If you want to keep your servant 
Because she fills the bill; 

If you want your ice-chest spotless, 
And your parlor without mar— 

Read the Housemother’s Department 
Every month in the Bazar. 


If you want to learn economy, 
And keep expenses down; 

If you want your home and children 
The most perfect in the town; 

If you want to be a wonder, 
Surpassing all by far— 

Follow out each wise suggestion 
That you find in the Bazar. 


Port Deposit, MAryLANnpD. I. F. N. 


Strengthening Buttonholes 
BasTE a strip of cloth on the under side 
of hem through which the holes are to be 
worked. Cut and work through both lem 
and strip; then cut away the strip neatly 
around the holes and they will stand al: 
most double the wear of those not thus 
reinforced. J.D. VD. 
GREENSBORO, NortTH CAROLINA. 


To Prevent Blanket Rash 

My babies suffered from an eruytion 
of the skin, which the doctors called 
“blanket rash.” This was caused by the 
woollen blanket coming in contact with 
the sensitive skin of the baby. I di: not 
know how I could keep my baby warm 
and yet avoid the rash. I had heard °! 
lining the baby’s bands with silk, to pre 
vent trouble of this kind, so I tried cov 
ering the blankets with silk. 

I bought a yard of flannel and tw’ 
yards of wash-silk. I laid the f nnel 
between the folds of the silk, turned i? 
the raw edges, and basted them. Then ! 
feather-stitched around the four side 
and across the centre, .crosswise and 
lengthwise. This held the flannel firmly 
in place and also made a pretty finish. ! 
found that this cured the “ blanket rash. 
An old piece of blanket could be used 
place of the flannel, or the baby’s cri 
blanket could be covered in this w®y- 

Port Deposit, Marytanp. I. F. ®. 
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FTER years of ex- 
clusion from power 
at Washington, the 
South once more 
faces opportunity 
and _ responsibility 
in national affairs. 
Some time ago, a 
political writer of 
high standing called the Republican party 
“the party of the North” and its ad- 
versary “the party of 
The South the South.” Neither 
in Power ‘designation is accurate, 
and the second is less 
nearly accurate than the first. But both 
are more nearly accurate when applied 
to Congress than when applied to the 
country at large. The mass of the Re- 
publicans in Congress are _ always 
Northerners; the mass of the Democrats 
in Congress are nearly always South- 
erners. As a result of the November 
elections, the number of Northern 
Democrats in Congress will be greatly 
inereased; but the leadership in the new 
House of Representatives will go to Dem- 
ocrats who have already served a num- 
ber of terms; and nearly all of them are 
Southern men. Southern men, therefore, 
will in large measure determine what the 
new House will do. They will make the 
record on which their party will go to 
the country in the Presidential election 
of 1912. True, they will not be able to 
dictate the actual policy of Congress as 
a whole, for the Senate and the Presi- 
dent remain Republican; but they can 
prevent any legislation they do not like. 
Also, since the House of Representatives 
has the exclusive right to originate all 
bills and to raise money, they will have 
control of the initiative in the most im- 
portant kind of legislation. 
It will thus be in their power to de- 
cide what tariff bill or bills the new Con- 





gress shall have a 
The South chance to consider. If 
and the Tariff they choose, they can 


bring in a bill to 
revise the whole tariff; or they can take 
up particular schedules, or even particu- 
lar items, by themselves, and deal with 
the subject by a series of separate meas- 
ures. There is at present much discus- 
sion of the relative merits and advan- 
tages of these two methods of revision. 
In favor of the plan of bringing in a 
general bill, covering the whole subject, 
it is urged that the 
party is pledged to a 
thorough revision, to a 
complete change of 
the policy of the country in the mat- 
ter of tariffs and tariff-making. The 
present tariff is, of course, a protective 
tariff. Even those Republicans who hold 
that its rates are, on the whole and on 
the average, lower than those of the 
Dingley tariff, which it supplanted, would 
not for a moment contend that in fram- 
ing it the principle of protection was 
abandoned. For the Republican party, 
including the insurgent or progressive 
faction, is still thoroughly committed to 
protection. But the Democrats are as 
fully committed against it; that is to 
say, they are committed to the princi- 
ple that the only legitimate object of a 
tariff is to raise the revenues needed by 
the government, and that the only kind 
of protection which is permissible is such 
as may prove “incidental” to revenue- 
raising. It is held, therefore, that to be 
consistent the Democrats ought, so soon 
as they get control of the House, to pass 
a bill lowering or removing every duty 
that is really for protection and not for 
revenue. It is further urged that, as they 
will be on trial before the country, they 
ought to develop their full programme 
and in that way show their capacity for 
dealing thoroughly and capably with the 
problems now confronting us. 
But much can be said, and is said, on 
the other side. Such a general, all-in- 


A Tariff 
Bill? 


elusive tariff _ bill, 
On Tariff framed in accordance 
with the Democratic 


“for revenue only” 
principle, might, indeed, pass the House 
of Representatives, but what chance 





would it have to become a law? ‘The 
Senate would not pass it. Even if the 
Senate should pass it, the President 
would veto it. To put it through the 
House would, therefore, not be practical, 
and, in fact, would not indicate sincerity. 
It would look more like “ playing poli- 
ties”; and the Democrats by so doing 
would lay themselves open to the charge 
of setting mere partisanship above the 
welfare of the country. ‘There is still 
another objection. The history of tariff 
legislation in the past shows that to in- 
troduce a general bill, covering all the 
schedules, is to invite log-rolling. It is 
the signal for bargaining to begin, and 
for all sorts of corrupt and corrupting 
influences to get into play. A member 
or a Senator who wants favors for his 
constituents makes trades with fellow 
members and fellow Senators who like- 
wise want favors for their constituents. 
The common interests of the whole coun- 
try, and particularly the interests of the 
consumers, are lost sight of. To put a 
Democratic tariff through by this process 
is particularly difficult; for the tendency 
of such bargaining is always to raise du- 
ties, not to lower them. ‘That was what 
happened sixteen years ago, when the last 
Democratic tariff, the Wilson-Gorman 
act was passed. Few Democrats would 
now call that law Democratic. 

On the other hand, bills dealing sepa- 
rately with such schedules and items of 
the present law as are most severely 
criticised would, it is thought, have some 
chance of passing both Houses, and even 
of getting the President’s approval. For 
there are in the Senate a number of Re- 
publicans who openly express their dis- 
satisfaction with certain features of the 
present law. Some of them voted against 
it on its passage. Moreover, the Tariff 
Commission may, by the time the next 
Congress convenes, have made a report 
recommending changes; if it does, a still 
larger number of Republicans will feel 
inclined to follow its recommendations. 
There is then a good possibility of ac- 
complishing something by the so-called 
“piecemeal” method, notwithstanding 
the political division between the House, 
on the one hand, and the President and 
the Senate, on the other hand. 

Even, however, if that method is 
adopted, and the Democrats and insur- 


gents manage, by com- 
A Permanent bining forces, to bring 
Issue about the substantial 


lowering of the duties 
in certain schedules, they will not suc- 
seed in putting an end to the tariff dis- 
pute or taking it, as the saying is, out 
of politics. Barring entirely unforeseen 
developments, such as the coming up of 
a grave international question, it is pretty 
sure to be an issue, and will probably be 
the main issue, in the election of 1912. 
Even if, in that election, one or the other 
side should win decisively and proceed, 
with full control of both Houses and the 
Presidency, to enact its contention into 
law, the tariff would still not be elimi- 
nated from our politics, in which it has 
played a great part practically from the 
beginning. Should the Republicans have 
their way, it will remain true that an 
essential part of their theory is the ne- 
cessity of periodical revisions. They hold 
that no schedule of duties is sacred, but 
that the amount of protection which 
should be given to any particular com- 
modity depends on changing conditions. 
What is adequate protection at one time 
may soon become either inadequate or 
exorbitant. If, on the other hand, the 
Democrats should get control and enact 
a distinctly revenue tariff, a similar con- 
sideration would make against the per- 
manence of their handiwork. 

Without considering at all the inci- 
dental protection which such a law would 
afford, it is pretty plain that changing 
conditions will affect the mere revenue- 
raising value of particular duties. Our 
importations of certain commodities will, 
from natural causes, increase; our im- 
portation of other commodities will fall 
off. |The revenue consideration alone will, 
therefore, make it advisable from time to 
time to change certain of the duties. 
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The manufacturers of the 


celebrated London Plumes 
would like to send YOU 


THIS CATALOGUE FREE 


Our Magnificent Catalogue is now ready 
to be sent out to women all over America who 
desire the World's finest plumes at prices that entirely 
eliminate the middleman’s profit. 


SSONDON PLUMES 


are produced by the World's great- 


est manufacturers of Plumes, and are 





sold direct to the consumer on 
of a single profit of 10°7 
you 50%. We qucte some of 


thickness. 


16 to 17 inches . 
16to 17 inches, but wide: 













18 inches, extra quality 6.75 


the basis 


This saves 


the won- 


derful values shown in our catalogue: 
All our plumes are four-ply in 


FRENCH PLUMES GUARANTEED 


$3.75 
tflues 4.75 


DROOPING WILLOW PLUMES 


EXTRA SPECIAL, 


this price. 


17 inches wide 


18 to 19 
inches long, single hand knotted $5.95 
Two of these must be ordered to obtain 


19 to 20 inches, double hand knotted $6.95 
22 to 24 inches, double hand knotted, 


. 12.75 


HowtoRepair a Planes described 


in our Booklet given with every purchase. 
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Upon receipt of 50c to cover express charges we will 
send you any of the plumes advertised here C. O. D. 
for examination. If not satisiactory you may retum 
same. We do not pay express charges. 

21 W. 34th St., Opp. Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York 
BRANCHES--366 6th Avenue, New York 

161 State St., Chicago 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL 
Phd 21W.34THST.,N.Y. MAIL DEPT.10 
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The Standard of Corset Fashion 4 


A “Classy” Ce 


Redfern Models are boned with whalebone of the 
best grade, the only boning adapted to stiffening 


high grade corsets. 


You can twist, turn or bend a Redfern Corset 
in your hand, and it will spring back into its original 
This resilient, pliant quality enables the 
form to comfortably take any figure posture the 


shape. 


wearer may desire. 
Fashion requires supple lines 


in dress. Through the simplicity of dress accessories and 
severity of line, the corset is easily ‘“‘ marked’’ if not of a kid- 
like quality that models and disposes of the flesh or impels 


the slender form to take on the corset shape. 


The exquisite fabrics, dainty trimming and beautiful crafts- 
manship in a Redfern create a model that can be worn with most 


rset 


as it were, a soft 
foundation—and yet the corset is the vital factor 


delicate lingerie or evening gown. 


Models in every skirt length, with varying heights above the 
waist, suiting the most conservative as well as the ultra dresser. 
The importance of the right hose supporter, in the matter of 


quality, as well as equipment suiting the corset shape, should 
High-quality Security Rubber Button 


not be underestimated. 


Hose Supporters complete Redfern Models—which are priced from 
$3.50 to $15.00 per pair 
Sold by High-Class Dealers Everywhere 


The Warner Brothers ( 


‘ompany, 


ew York, Chicago, 
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you ever tried, 


nsist upon this old reliable Kings- & 
ford’s package. Do not accept an 
inferior substitute when Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch gives unequalled results 
in cooking and costs no more. 


Kingsford’s makes good corn starch desserts 
because of its absolute purity. 
years it has been made by an exclusive process, 
requiring weeks of careful preparation—while or- 
dinary corn starches can be made in a few days. 
It is so fine and delicate that it readily takes the 
full flavor of every kind of seasoning. 


Get the Kingsford Cook Book “ Q”—168 of the best recipes 
It is free. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 


National Starch Co., Successors 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


For over sixty 


Send your name on a post card. 
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A REMARKABLE OFFER OF 
HENDERSON’S SPECIALTIES 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson's Tested Seeds, we have 
made up six of the best we have into a Henderson Collection, consisting 
of one packet each of the following great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato 
Big Boston Lettuce 
Scarlet Globe Radish 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, ‘ 


Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters 


* Everything For The Garden,” 


described below, the largest possible distribution, we make the following 


unusual offer : 


To everyone who will mail us ten cents, mentioning 


this publication, we will mail the catalogue and also send our Henderson 
Specialty Collection as above. 
Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope, which when emptied 
and returned will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any order of one 


dollar or over. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


our 1911 catalogue, is without exception the best we have ever issued. 
208 pages, 8 colored plates, 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration, make it the most complete as well as beautiful 
horticultural publication of the year; also contains full cultural direc- 
tions for flowers and vegetables. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


i if 
cantinns ST 
New Yor«K City 





== DRIVE THE NAIL HOME 


| and your country house will be all that 
_ you have wished for in economy, practi- 
s - cability and good taste. It will bring you 


THE 


BUILDING NUMBER 
of HOUSE & GARDEN 


Filled from cover to cover with practical 


help and suggestion. 


Its comprehensive ar- 


ticles are by authorities on every phase of home building, and comprise such subjects 
as, The Fireproof House; The Use of Stone-Work ; How to Read Architectural 
Drawings; Distinctive Hardware; Lighting Fixtures of yy 

Character ; “Kitchens ; Plumbing for New and Old Houses ; 

How to Use Colonial Detail Intelligently; The Proper 

Setting for a Country Home ; What Trees to Plant; How 

to Distinguish Between the Work of Chippendale, Hepple- 

white, Adam, and Sheraton. There are many superb illustra- 

tions for every one of these vital subjects, and a wealth of pict- 

ures showing distinctive homes of moderate size with their plans ; 

representative houses of every architectural style, and suggestions 

from German and English country houses ; with all these there is 

a host of suggestions on the various parts of the house, such as fire- 

places, halls, windows, doorways, living rooms, dining rooms, etc. 

In fact, here is a great manual on home building that you cannot 

afford to be without if you want ideas from homes of individuality 

the country over and practical help in solving the problems that 


perplex the home builder. 


40 Pages of Homes with Individuality 


New Ideas; 


Constructive Schemes; 
Decorative Details 


This splendid Building Number marks the beginning of a notable pro- 


gram for 1911. 
zines, each of great help and intense interest. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
We wan —— to know HOUSE & GARDEN, 


and will you the magazine for six months if 
you wikt = ben ee for .. PP ho 
scription in with the t Bur - 
ber and will include two lee special er 
The Gardening Too. (April) and the Summer 


Home Number (June 


McBride, Winston & Co., Publishers 
449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


It will be followed by eleven other splendid maga- 





McBripr, Winston 
& Co 


449 ae Avenue, New York. 

enclose $1, for which please send me 
HOUSE & GARDEN for six months, begin- 
ning with the Building Number. 


Name 








Apprgss 
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Mrs. M. B. H.—Windows of so many 
different kinds in the same room are in- 
deed a problem. You will want, of 
course, écru net next the glass at all the 
windows. For the casement windows it 
should be shirred over a small brass rod 
at the top, and hang loose to the sill. The 
rods should be attached to the windows 
themselves. At the French door the net 
curtains should be shirred at the top in 
the same way, with the rods attached to 
the door, and you may have it shirred at 
the bottom also, or it may hang free. If 
you do not object to having the glass 
covered in this way, the curtains will 
hang better if they are shirred on brass 
rods both at the top and at the bottom. 
For the large front window the net cur- 
tains should be shirred over a rod and 
hang free to the sill. The inner colored 
curtains at the casement window should 
hang on rings from a small brass pole 
placed on brackets, the brackets attached 
to the inner casement of the window above 
the window itself. They should hang just 
below the sill. For the French window 
they should hang from a brass pole placed 
on the casement like that of the case- 
ment windows, but in this instance they 
should hang to the floor. At the large 
window they may hang either just below 
the sill or to the floor. Without seeing 
the windows, I should say that it would 
be better to have them hang to the floor. 

The portiéres should be hung on rings. 
The traverse rings are much the best, so 
that the curtains will run back and forth 
easily. In the dining-room, where the 
windows form a slight bay, you should 
have a pair of net curtains at each one 
of the windows, and the colored curtains 
should hang to the floor on each side of 
the group of windows, the pole extending 
across the aleove. The large window in 
this room should have the net curtains 
to the sill and the colored curtains to the 
floor. Cretonne curtains of terra-cotta 
and brown would be appropriate in this 
room. Your house will look better from 
the outside if you have the same net at 
all the front windows. That will necessi- 
tate having the same in both the dining- 
room and living-room. It is better to 
have the same color at least at all the 
windows up-stairs—that is, either white 
muslin or white net, with the inner cur- 
tains of the colors to harmonize with 
the rooms. 

I cannot tell, without knowing more 
about the cretonne in the yellow room, 
whether it would be too much to use it 
for all the purposes which. you name, but 
would suggest that it might be better to 
use it for pillow-covers on the couch, and 
chair-covers, and for curtains, and to 
cover the couch itself with a plain brown 
linen or green, whichever you prefer, and 
to have a buff linen spread for the bed 
embroidered with a monogram. You can 
have the dressing-table cover and the ta- 
ble-cover of this same buff linen with the 
monogram. The monogram may be of 
the same tone of buff or it may be brown. 

Curtains.—You are perfectly right in 
your decision to have net curtaias next 
the glass in your French windows and 
heavier curtains inside, both pairs being 
arranged on rods so that they may be 
slipped back where they will not impede 
the view. Three materials suggest them- 
selves to me as solutions of your problem. 
The material must be heavy to shut out 
the cold at night, and it must harmonize 
with your red walls and green rep por- 
tires. Since you already have two col- 
ors in the room, you should avoid having 
more. I think that it would be better 
to emphasize the red rather than the 
green, and advise you to select a tone 
darker than the walls. 

I think the material must be velvet or 
rep under these conditions. To come 
within the price you name, although I 
must reckon roughly, since you do not 
give the size of the windows, you cannot 
afford to pay much more than two dol- 
lars a yard and still have enough for the 


net curtains. The net curtains will cost 
in the region of a dollar a yard if you 
wish very handsome ones. Linen velours 
may be had for two dollars and forty 
cents a yard. It comes in beautiful col- 
ors, wears indefinitely, does not fade, and 
is satisfactory in every way. Cotton vel- 
vet may be had for about the same price; 
it comes in lovely colors, but will fade 
in time. Woollen rep is very satisfying, 
and would harmonize especially well with 
the portiéres. Silk velvet, velours, and 
rep are unfortunately too expensive to 
come within your allowance, and so, too, 
are the heavy silks, some of which are 
so lovely. 

Mrs. C. V. W.—The plans for your 
house are extremely artistic. I like the 
color scheme very much indeed. It is a 
pleasure to add a few details to it. The 
old-blue in the dining-room will be charm- 
ing with the scrim curtains stencilled in 
old blue. I will send you a sample indi- 
eating a good tone of that color. You 
should by all means have the window and 
door casings painted white. I question 
the advisability of enamelling them, how- 
ever. You would also find it artistic to 
have the woodwork there stained a soft 
gray with that color scheme. ‘he gray 
walls in the reception-hall opening out 
of this room will be lovely with either 
the white woodwork or the darker gray 
woodwork. I think that you can get a 
very heavy gray linen in uneven weave 
for your portiéres. Stencilled with the 
clematis design in old-blue, they will be 
very effective used in all the doorways. 
If the old-blue design is on the side tow- 
ard the reception-hall, then your contrast- 
ing color in that room should be old-blue 
also; but you might have a little further 
variety by combining a little green with 
the blue in the other furnishings. You 
might have a green and blue rug, a little 
green in the stencil on the portiéres, and 
inner curtains of a greenish blue linen 
or of scrim dyed a greenish blue. It 
would be interesting to have in this room 
wicker furniture stained a dark gray, 
and the cushions for the chairs covered 
with greenish-blue linen. I would stain 
the floors a very dark gray also. 

I would not combine Navajo and Ax- 
minister rugs. I wish that you could 
have in the hall only Navajo rugs in 
tones of gray with a little black. If not, 
you might have a rug made of gray fill- 
ing, and use the Navajo rug over it. 
There is a kind of rug known as home- 
spun which comes in a lovely tone of 
gray. The character of this would be in 
perfect harmony. with the Navajo rug. 
It is better to hang the net curtains next 
the glass and to attach the shad to the 
easing of the window itself, hanging the 
colored curtain from a ‘small pole at- 
tached to the frame of the window. | 
would use linen-colored shades at all the 
windows, even in the dining-room. 1! 
like the idea of the cream-colored walls 
for the bedroom on the left of the recep- 
tion-hall, with the curtains of cream 
scrim gstencilled with old rose, and shades 
of dull red, but I think if you are to use 
the other bedroom as a sitting-room, it 
would be better to have darker walls, say 
a soft fawn. You could then have inner 
curtains of brown scrim or of cream-col- 
ored scrim stencilled with brown, and 
brown and blue furnishings. 

Mrs. D. L. G.—I am afraid you cannot 
get an Oriental rug for fifty dollars in 
the size you require. You can get a Wil- 
ton, which will be very satisfactory, and 
I would advise an all-over design in a 
small figure rather than a large medal- 
lion. 

If you can afford mahogany, that is 
the best possible kind of furniture to se- 
lect, but if you cannot afford it the 
English and fumed oak are very satisfac- 
tory. I do not recommend the bonne- 
femme curtains, but there is no objec- 
tion to them if you still have them. 

For the dining-room curtains I would 
advise a printed linen or dark cretonne. 
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OUR GIRLS 


BY ANNA OGDEN 








(Our girl readers are invited to fill this department, every other month. Their contributions will be paid for at the 
ssual space rates. Each contribution should cover, 1 not more than 200 words, some special interest or discovery of 
ye writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other girls. Address, Editor Girls’ Department, Harper's 


sazarn, Franklin Square, New York.] 


N invalid likes to look 
as attractive as pos- 
sible the moment she 
ean think of anything 
but her sensations. 
Many patients (women, 
x. of course) can think of 
3 their looks and their 

discomfort at the same 
me. For either class a little cap, with 

dainty bed-sacque of China silk, or a 
oft white shawl, would be an attention 
sreatly appreciated. Besides, it is not a 
id plan to have these things on hand for 
neself. Accidents do happen, and a 
veater is greatly out of place over a 
ghtgown, and so is a Tam used to hide 
sordered hair, when the patient is equal 

sitting up in bed and seeing her friends. 





A collection of fresh cooking receipts 
n easily be gathered during a summer 
iting. It would be a welcome addition 
the well-worn kitchen library at home. 
ie girl who goes back to her family with 
determination to take charge of the 
ups, for instance, or the salads, or des- 
rts, for the next six months will give a 
leome respite to many a tired mother or 
erworked maid of all work. She will 
\in besides for herself an experience that 
ill be invaluable in other departments 
‘nan cooking. She will learn, if she takes 
the work seriously, just how to lay out 
oney to the best advantage in buying her 
aterials. She will unconsciously learn 
ie best season for certain articles, the 
rying prices and the reasons for them. 
i the kitchen she will acquire a knowl- 
dge of fires and fuels, of coal, gas, al- 
hol, and kerosene. She will learn the 
st use of left-overs, and artistic and 


tempting ways of serving. Best of all, she 
will learn the value of time and of an un- 
ruffled serenity under all conditions. 


On a dainty little lawn pillow-slip just 
finished for a “class baby ” the embroid- 
ery is in the form of a crescent-shaped 
wreath of tiny rosebuds and leaves, all 
white, of course. This design is to be 
preferred to a complete circle, as it only 
frames the little head and leaves a clear 
space of soft lawn for the tender cheek or 
neck. The slip is edged with an inch- 
wide ruffle of lawn, buttonhole-stitched 
in tiny scallops. 


A net or all-over-lace blouse that has 
lost its freshness can be made new by 
being covered with chiffon of the same or 
of a contrasting color. Chiffon cloth, hav- 
ing more body, is preferred by many when 
the blouse is to be worn with a coat. A 
charming waist made for a winter suit of 
green and reddish-brown striped material 
was of changeable silk showing the two 
colors, and covered with tucked green chif- 
fon. 


It is impossible to make something out 
of nothing, but sometimes it is possible to 
make something really valuable out of 
next to nothing. For instance, the pos- 
sibilities of a common cheese-box do not 
seem great, but the cover even can be con- 
verted into a tea-tray that is a thing of 
beauty. If the cover is at all rough sand- 
paper it until it is smooth. Then stain it 
mahogany color. Ready-prepared stains 
ean be found at any house-painter’s shop. 
Two brass handles may be bought for a 
small price of the upholsterer. With a 
round embroidered doily in the bottom, 
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you have a tray for a piazza tea or for an 
invalid’s breakfast. 

And again, this same cheese-box with 
both its parts makes a commodious and 
attractive work-basket. The box and 
cover can be stained, but for this purpose 
enamel paint, white or colored, is pref- 
erable. Cut two disks of stout card- 
board, cover these with cretonne, and fit in 
the bottom of box and cover. Cretonne 
ean be pasted around the upright edge on 
the inside or it can be left bare. In 
either case pockets of cretonne should be 
tacked around the inside of the box with 
small brass upholsterer’s tacks. Three 
wooden supports, painted like the box, one 
inch and a half square and three feet in 
length, should be fastened at equal dis- 
tances apart, to both box and cover. The 
latter should of course be at the top, and 
the bottom of the box about six inches 
from the floor. This is a most convenient 
basket, the tray being used for small 
articles, and the lower box for, if neces- 
sary, more than one week’s mending. If 
the supports are screwed rather than 
nailed to the box there will be no danger 
of “ wobbling.” The supports may be al- 
lowed to project a few inches above the 
tray, thus serving as convenient handles. 


A bewitching little apron that can be 
made in half an hour consists of two ban- 
dana handkerchiefs. Cut a corner from 
one handkerchief, leaving a bias space of 
five inches for a waist line. This brings 
a point at the bottom and one at each side. 
Hem or bind the cut portion. Binding 
wears better. Cut out of the centre of the 
other handkerchief a hole, round or 
oblong, big enough to slip over the head 
easily. Hem or face the opening. Lap 
one corner over the skirt portion far 
enough to cover the waistband. Fasten 
securely at the edges. Attach ribbon ties 
to match some color in the handkerchief, 
and the apron is finished with a most be- 
coming yoke-waist, pointed at bottom and 
on the shoulders and in the back. If the 
yoke slips forward, the point in the back 
can be pinned to the bow of the ties. The 
style, however, is warranted to make the 
stoutest figure look trim and shapely. 

Of course this apron idea may be 
worked out in any material. At a recent 
meeting of a girls’ cooking club, the mem- 
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bers wore white wash dresses with aprons 
of yellow lawn. Two squares were treated 
as above described, except that each was 
trimmed all around with a narrow lace- 
edged ruffle of the material, the neck being 
trimmed only with the lace. The ties were 
of lawn, simply hemmed. The girls looked 
like a troop of butterflies. 


A girl who knows says that she keeps 
her taffeta-silk petticoats from splitting 
by hanging them upside down. Put two 
ribbon loops on the wrong side at the 
top of the wide ruffle, and hang the petti- 
coat up by them. 
buy or make two silk petticoats at a 
time. By wearing them alternately, they 
will last far more than twice as long 
as one constantly worn. 


When it is possible, 


Last Christmas a clever girl made some 
pin-cushions for her friends. They were 
so enthusiastically received that it oc- 
curred to the girl that other people might 
like to buy them for gifts. She made a 
few for a woman’s exchange, and she has 
The cush- 
ions are modelled after one that belonged 
to her grandmother. That particular cush- 
ion happened to have a beautiful glass 
standard which was originally the base 
Those old cushions were 


been filling orders ever since. 


of an oil-lamp. 
also often made on the big cut-glass goblet 
stems which were almost as heavy and 
sometimes almost as beautiful as the lamp 
standards. This modern girl, however, has 
to avail herself of modern means, so she 
searches the department stores for inex 
pensive candlesticks which she cuts down 
to the required height of five or six inches 
On the top she fastens a thin piece of wood 
four inches square and one-half an inch 


in thickness These blocks she gets at 
a local carpenters. She secures them 


firmly with glue, and on this block she 
tacks the cushion covered with silk. \ 
bead fringe three inches or more deep with 
a flat heading conceals the tacks and gives 
a graceful finish. Soft ribbon with chintz 
figures is her first choice for covering the 
cushions, and with these figures in pastel 
shades iridescent bead fringe is dainty in 
the extreme A soft yellow silk with pink 
sweet-peas and brownish-green leaves was 
charmingly tinished with green bead fringe 
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Hinds Honey and Almond Creamis sold everywhere. 50c bottle, If youcan't readily obtainit,don't take a substitute,but write us, enclosing price. We will sendit postpaid. 


PORTLAND, OE SAT 





A. S. HINDS, 


“**I use only Hinds Honey and Almond Cream for my 
It is particularly good for roughness of the skin and chapping.’’ 


We positi: 


No doubt your complexion is clear, fresh, and attractive, but there may be times when exposure to the weather 


has roughened or dried the skin, or caused irritation and chapping. It is then that you should apply 


HINDS HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM 


for it will at once restore the skin to its natural soft, smooth, perfect condition. 


Complexions that are dull, sallow, or show eruptive conditions will be benefited within a very short time by the cleansing, purifying, invigorating, and 
wonderful restoring properties contained in Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. For baby’s skin and scalp troubles there is nothing so quick to give permanent 
relief. Men who shave find it stops the smart, relieves cuts, and keeps the skin smooth. tivel . 

is absolutely pure, contains no bleach ; is not greasy ; and cannot possibly cause hair to grow. 


Trial Bottle and Booklet sent free on request 


16 West Street, 


Any tendency to small wrinkles will be overcome. Size 


ly guarantee that Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 





Send 10¢| 
for | 
this at- 
tractive 
HINDS 
CREAM 
GIRL 
Calendar 


in colors, | 
| 
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Rich Luscious 
Nourishing Dates 


Are you aware that 
dates—the most deli- 
cious of fruits—form one of 
the greatest brain and brawn 
foods? You should eat 
more dates—serve them of- 
ten. Every one likes them. 
To get the best dates sold in 
the best manner ask for 


promedary, 
Golden Date 


They are carefully and neatly wrapped in oiled paper 
and put in dust-proof, pasteboard cartons. Thus, no 
matter how long you keep a carton of Dromedary Dates, 
you will always find them almost as soft and as rich in 
moisture as the day they were packed and boxed. They 
have a flavor distinctly their own—far superior to any 
others you evertasted. You must try them to really know. 
A Special Sample Packag 
sent on receipt of ten cents to cover expenses 
A better way, however, is to try the full-size 
—for sale at groceries and fruit stores. s 
and try Royal Excelsior Cleaned Currants, Gilt Edge 
Shredded Cocoanut and Coronet Brand Figs. 


COOK-BOOK FREE 


containing many valuable suggestions and actual recipes 
ite 





selected from thousands submitted by women. Ti 
for it now. 

THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 
Dept. C, Beach and Washingt on Sts,, New York 





Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the : 
world has ever known. So easy to 

run thatit’s almost fun to work it: 
Makes clot spotlessly clean In 
double-quick time. Six minutes 

finishes a tubful. 


y Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravi 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 

If you are responsible, 

youcan try it first. Let 

us pay the freight. See 

the wonders it performs. 

Thousands being used. 

Every user delighted. 

They write us bush- 

els of letters telling 

how it saves work 

and worry. Sold onlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book yey? All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 W 

174 Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 


‘THRUM 5 the 
RUGS 16 FEET 


and any length; in any color or 

color combination. - 65 

shades—any other shading made 
m™to match. Send for color card. 
=| Amold, Constable & Co., Selling Agents, 


ret hoose th: 
eslors, we'll mabe Thread & Thram Work Shop 
A ” 

















order for patterns or materials. 
Send for it immediately; first eition al- 
ost exhausted, Address 


m 
Priscill 
ASA a a Keediowork Co. 
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BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


Ex-Superi 
Babies’ Hosp 


of the 
ital of New York 





My three-months-old baby is being 
nursed, but does not seem as well as he 
might be under the circumstances. His 
little stomach is full of gas all the time, 
and sometimes as late as an hour after 
he*has been fed up will come a lot of milk 
which seems to be forced up by the gases. 
He is very constipated, too. Is this right? 
This is my first baby, and I always sup- 
posed nursing babies got along all right 
without indigestion or any trouble of this 
kind. He is so cross and cries so much 
that I am beginning to feel worn out.— 
PERPLEXED. 

While you have told me about baby’s 
troubles, you have not said very much 
about yourself. The condition of the 
mother while nursing her child greatly 
influences that of the infant. When a 
nursing baby vomits it is usually due to 
one of two things. Either the mother’s 
milk is too rich for the baby or it is fed 
too often or too long at a time. When a 
nursing baby has colic, vomiting, and con- 
stipation, the combination points toward 
something being wrong with the moth- 
er, usually constipation. If I am right in 
surmising that this is the cause of baby’s 
trouble, write at once, enclosing a stamped 
self-addressed envelope, and | will send 
you directions how to entirely overcome 
this trouble without the use of cathartics. 
If I am wrong, kindly write me, telling me 
more of your general condition, and I 
may be able to give you better advice. 

My little two-months-old boy has a 
red spot, slightly raised, on his face di- 
rectly in front of his right ear. It is 
now about the size of a large pea. Do 
you think an operation to cut it out 
would be more successful now while he 
is a little fellow, than when he is older?— 
A. B. 


I have never heard of a successful oper- 
ation, by cutting, for a birth-mark such 
as you describe. They are often treated 
by the use of an electric needle, with more 
or less success. I think the baby is too 
young to undergo treatment which is 
painful, and would advise waiting until 
he is a little older and has a better start 


in the world; then consult some good skin 
specialist. . 

Will you please tell me how many dia- 
pers I must get for a new baby? Should 
I get cotton or linen, or is there any other 
material that can be bought which is less 
bulky? It has always seemed to me that 
the legs must become crooked, and a baby 
very uncomfortable, from the bulk of the 
diapers it wears.—B. R. 

You will need from four to six dozen 
diapers to supply the needs of an infant. 
I prefer fine cotton birdseye to linen, as 
being softer and more absorbent. The 
eighteen-inch width is best for the first 
two months. Later use the twenty-two 
inch. They should be twice as long as 
wide. If the diaper is neatly and squarely 
folded and properly adjusted there is no 
danger of the legs becoming crooked. 
There is a stockinette diaper, which is 
soft and shaped. These are sold by the 
dozen, and are quite expensive, but they 
are by far the most satisfactory diapers 
for babies. 

My baby, at night, lies with her hands 
over her head, and when I bring them 
down and tuck them under the covering, 
she becomes restless or wakes and cries, 
and in a short time I find them up and 
out again. They become cold these cold 
nights. What would you advise me to 
do about it? I had thought of pinning 
them down, but, as I said, she does not 
sleep as well when they are under cover.— 

A Marne Moruer. 

If the baby seems more comfortable and 
sleeps better with her hands outside the 
covering, I would not disturb her rest by 
pinning them down. ‘To keep her hands 
warm, piece down the sleeves of her gown 
a few inches so that they come down be- 
low the hands two or three inches. Run 
a draw-string through the hem and draw 
it in, so the hands will not be exposed 
to the cold; or, better still, make some 
long thumbless mittens of flannel or 


knit them of worsted, and have the baby- 


wear them at night. Make them large 
and long enough to come up to the baby’s 
little elbow. 





THE MAKING OF A’. FORTUNE 


(Continued from page 63) 
“Well,” said the latter, after a while, 
“it’s a good thing. You shall have the 
money. On one condition—that you let 


me into the deal. For the rest, when you 
have cleaned up the slate you will not be 
redeeming these; you will be buying finer. 
Yes, I can have the paste ready at once. 
Fortunately, we have some, just over, or- 
dered for an actress appearing presently 
as Theodora. I will wager she saw these 
on Mrs. Aversleigh before she gave her 
order, We will send for more for her. 
Yes, Mr. Aversleigh, the transaction is 
strictly between ourselves at all points.” 
And after a half-hour’s debate Mr. Aver- 
sleigh went out with the checks that were 
to be his salvation—little slips of paper, 
but they were a wall between him and 
outer darkness. But, in spite of the keen 
satisfaction of saving himself, it was a 
dark day. 

It was almost reluctantly that he en- 
tered his home that night. How luxuri- 
ous with warmth, with light, with flowers 
it was! A fit place for his wife, but no 
place for him; he felt that he had no 
right to be beside her in her innocence 
and her sweetness. In spite of all success, 
Mr. Aversleigh was that night a very un- 
happy man. For, among the gods of his 
worship was his notion and ideal of him- 
self as an honest man; and how can a 
man be happy who has lost a god and an 
ideal? In what respect was he better than 
the burglar he had let out of the door? 

Emily was standing at the door of her 
sitting-room as he went up-stairs. To 
his amazement, she seemed to be wringing 
her hands. Could she possibly know what 
he had done? 

“Oh, Mr. Aversleigh!” she was exclaim- 
ing. “I am so glad you have come. | 
have been searching and searching every- 
where. Toinette and I. We have asked 
all the servants, and Toinette and Der- 


went have looked through every one of the 
drawers and it can’t be found. I don’t 
know what to do! And I am sure, I am 
sure, I hid the key, as I always do!” 

“The key? What key?” 

“Why, the key of the safe!” 

“Oh, that is what you are talking 
about. The dining-room safe?” 

“Oh, no, no, dear! my safe. I hate to 
make a disturbance, but I think we ought 
to call-in a detective. Don’t you? I 
shall be thinking I hear fingers fumbling 
along the walls and men creeping to the 
place, and lie wide awake till I’m ill. 
Oh, it’s terrible!”- And the nervous tears 
stifled her speech. 

“Ohno, ty love, I shall be here,” he 
sajd, reasstringly. 

“To be sure! Of course. But you’re 
only one man. I was reading of their 
taking Mr. Marthison’s watch, and his 
wife had such a cramp come in her foot 
when she saw them taking her rings that 
she couldn’t keep still and cried right 
out. Oh, dear! I might have Derwent 
and Charles sit up all night in the back 
hall. They usually come in the back 
doors.” 

“My dear, it is not worth while.” 

“T know, after such forgetfulness, you 
will say I ought not to be trusted with a 
paper doll. And I oughtn’t!” 

“ Nonsense, dear child! Accidents will 
happen. And the key is a trifle. We will 
get another, or have another safe, or 
something.” And then Mrs. Aversleigh 
laughed as easily as she had cried. Tears 
only washed her eyes and left them 
brighter. “Oh, I am so wretched!” she 
cried, in spite of the laugh. 

“You will make lines on your forehead, 
my darling, and I can’t have that. Put 
it all out of your mind. There is no 
reason at all for thinking the key is any- 
thing but mislaid.” 


(Continued next month) 











HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


I Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of | 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Girt’s Coat, No. 662, Price, 25 
cents; Coat, No. 226, Price, 25 
cents; Skirt, No. 410, Price, 25 
cents; House Drgss, No. 542, Price, 
35 cents. 


IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 


Grr_’s ScHoot Frock, No. 656, 
Price, 25 cents; CHILp’s Petticoat, 
No. 657, Price, 15 cents; ComBINA- 
TION OR Romper Suit, No. 658, 
Price, 1S cents; Griri’s PRINCESS 
Dress, No. 659, Price, 25 cents; 
Girvt’s House Frock, No. 660, 
Price, 25 cents; GrirL’s CoRSET 
Waist, wit Sx1rt, No. 661, Price, 
25 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 


Four EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FOR 
Gowns, Nos. 477, 478, 479, 480, 
Price, 50 cents each. 


' The initial letter illustrated shows 
the general wre of letter for stamp- 
ing handkerchiefs, towels, napkins, 
etc. Any letter, in this style, in 15 
sizes, epcerseed. with stamping pow- 
der, will be sent for 10 cents. The 
sizes range from one-half inch to four 
inches in height. 


The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


(@ The regular Autumn Pattern 
Catalogue is ready, and will be sent 
free of charge to any one writing for it. 


As the numbers of many patterns 
have been changed in classifying the 
ttern purchaser is 
the Catalogue and 
order from that, except in the case of 
new patterns. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
ee of a special pattern would be. 
n general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. ese are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 
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Our readers are invited to send in contributions to this department. Any mother’s, father’s, or guardian's 


experience in the training of a boy may prove interesting to others and may 3 them to solve some problem. 


Contributions accep 


will be paid for at our usual space rate. They must be 


ort, not over 300 words, and 
ibutions 


to the point. Address, Editor Boy's Department, Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Instruction in Cartoons 

HAVE found that one 
of the easiest and 
most interesting ways 
4. of teaching my grow- 
8 ing boys current 
gay events is by having 
them make a scrap- 
book of the cartoons 
that appear in the 
daily papers and magazines. As soon as 
the papers have been read, the cartoons 
and pictures that bear on the leading 
questions of the day are carefully cut out 
and put in a special place till the end of 
the month. Then we look over them to- 
gether and save for the scrap-book only 
the best and cleverest. 

It is really surprising what a delight- 
ful little recreation this makes for the 
evenings. It encourages a discussion of 
current history, in which the father 
usually joins, and at the same time pro- 
motes a feeling of good comradeship be- 
tween parents and children. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 







H. H. 8. 


A Training in Ideals 

We American mothers and fathers are 
not apt to neglect the education of our 
sons along practical lines. We endeavor 
io teach them, by one method or another, 
the value of a dollar. We have at last 
awakened to the fact that athletics and 
outdoor sports have a healthful influence 
upon mind. 

To my mind, the one thing that is too 
often lacking in the training of boys is 
a definite and high ideal—the sine qua 
ion of noble accomplishment. 

If a man is to have a higher aim than 
mere money-getting and money-spending, 
he must be taught as a child that there 
are things more to be desired, that “ the 
life is more than meat, and the body than 
raiment.” 

I believe that a mother should begin 
this higher education as soon as her little 
son is old enough to ask for a story. She 
should cultivate his imagination and 
guide his ideals by tales of the Holy 
Grail, of the Knights of the Round Table, 
and of our own heroes—Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Lee. She can early create in 
him a sense of honor and a love of 
bravery and patriotism; she can teach 
him the beauty of truth and the beauty 
of purity as well. She can fill his mind 
and thoughts with the things truly worth 
while, to the exclusion of the vulgar and 
the commonplace. | 

The demoralizing influence of the so- 
called comic supplements would be short- 
lived if in every home where they enter 
there were a familiarity with the master- 
pieces in art, which can easily be obtained 
through modern inexpensive prints. The 
mother who is able to provide music is 
indeed fortunate, and she will see that 
the sweet folk-songs and nature-songs are 
not laid aside for ragtime. 

All too soon we must send our boys 
way from us out into the rough-and- 
tumble workaday world. We cannot 
lind them to conditions which surround 
iiem—we would not if we could. But 

hat we can do is to fill their minds and 
|earts with a determination to win the 
lost that life has to offer, to make no 
‘ compromise with dishonor,” and heartily 
t» know that “ not failure, but low aim, is 
crime.” A. 8. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


An 

For some reason an only child is looked 
upon as a spoiled abomination, so when 
our son was yet an infant I decided that 
he should never be a bugbear to others, if 
[ could help it. 

Both his father and I taught him strict 
obedience—yet never refused to explain 
our reasons. We made a companion of 
him always, and showed him the con- 
fidenee and respect that we wished him to 
show us. We also taught him the value 
of money, talking over financial affairs 
with him. In fact, he is one of the firm. 
His father gave him very straight talks 


that were no doubt the means of keeping 
him straighter than boys are apt to be. 
He has had his ewn room for years— 
choosing the furniture and decorations, 
and once each month has had his friends 
—boys, or boys and girls, as he desired— 
to a small party, thus training him in a 
social way as well as a business way. 
This also shows him plainly how to choose 
friends. We have impressed upon him 
that a manly man is, first of all, a gentle- 
man. He is now eighteen years of age—a 
healthy, happy, clean-minded fellow. He 
was never whipped, and but seldom re- 
buked, as he had sense and we appealed 
to that and to his honor. W. A. L. 
Ex Paso, Texas. 


WHEN my boy was born I never ex- 
pected to spank him. I had been brought 
up by the spanking method myself, and 
I was sure that it never did me any good. 

When my boy reached the age of five, 
one day I felt inspired to punish a bit of 
naughtiness by spanking. The effect was 
magical. While the rule that all children 
should be spanked at all times is entirely 
wrong, I have decided that the rule that 
no child shall be spanked at any time is 
wrong, too. There are times in the life 
of the average child when nothing helps 
him to conquer himself quite so much as 
spanking, and it is a shame to deprive 
him of such a powerful help. Corporal 
punishment is forbidden in the schools of 
New York City, and nowhere, say the 
teachers, is there such a spirit of im- 
pudence and lawlessness to be found. The 
teachers, almost without exception, be- 
lieve in a certain degree of corporal pun- 
ishment. 

I think there are two “nevers” to be 
observed in spanking. Never spank when 
one is angry, and never spank when the 
child is expecting to be spanked. A sur- 
prise in the form of punishment is a good 
thing. A friend who never spanks her 
children tells me of the sons who grow 
up to hate the parent who has spanked 
them. Personally, I think they are very 
few in comparison to the children who 
grow up to despise the parents who have 
nagged them. As a rule, the child who 
has been wisely spanked has a most 
wholesome respect for the parent who ad- 
ministered the spanking. B. E. 

West WINFIELD, New York. 


Collecting a Library 

I nAve found that it is very beneficial 
to encourage the ownership of good books 
among boys. Nothing assures an interest 
like possession. If you can once implant 
the desire to own, you can leave the rest 
to the boy. A few books should be given 
as a present, so as to form a nucleus for 
his library, but he should be left to earn 
the money for buying more books. 

Of course all boys cannot be interested 
in books, but I have found that the ma- 
jority of them can, and that frequent 
talks about books and favorite authors 
will stimulate a desire and make a 
library of one’s own a thing of which to 
be proud. Almost all of the best books 
can now be had in amazingly cheap form, 
and I believe that every father owes it as 
a sacred duty to his child to encourage 
him to start a library of his own. 

JoPpuin, Missouri. C. B. 


Teaching Chivalry 

My dear little boy has been taught by 
his father’s example, as well as by his 
teaching, that his mother is the weak one, 
the one to be cared for and helped. He 
does not think mamma should get his hat, 
find his books, and wash his face,. but 
rather that he should get ready for school, 
get plenty of wood for her, and help her 
with the dishes if possible. Then when 
he comes home he has his reward, for 
after the fire is laid and more wood in, he 
can play until supper time. This little 
boy looks up and cares for his little 
sister in the same manner as he does his 
mother. M. B. 

Spokane, WASHINGTON. 





The Price of Success 


Many of the biggest advertising successes— 
local and national—have been made through 
New York City Surface Car Advertising. 


They combined in the Surface Cars of New 
York City the circulation, in quantity and quality, 
of all other mediums of general publicity— 
and paid only 4c to sc per thousand for it. 


These are actual facts and actual figures. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of all 
advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards—We Have a'Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 


New York City Car 


Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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pread Karo on bread and griddle 
cakes. Useitin cooking. Make 


Karo candies. 


Growing children thrive on Karo—the food syrup 
—trich in strength and nourishment—readily digested. 


Karo (Extra Quality)—clear as strained honey—very 


delicate flavor (red label). 
Karo (Golden Brown)—full, rich flavor (blue label). 


Karo 


Karo Cook Book—Fifty pages, includ- 
ing thirty perfect recipes for home 
candy making—Free. Send your 
name on a post card, today, to 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 
Dept. Q, P.O. Bor 161 






















VICK S.ciinera GUIDE 


For 1911 
Tells all that is worth knowing about Vegetable, 















Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Berries, Fruit made by our own sec process— 
and Ornamental Trees. You need the Guide to that looks like silk, feels like sill bs gay 
make your or farm a success. A copy and wears like iron. First hosiery for Free 
is ready for you. Send for it to-day. It is free. ever guaranteed, and the only 
JANES VICK’S SONS, 419 Main St., Rochester, 5... hosiery guaranteed one year. oueet — 
styles and 
weights for 
women, children 
and men, and t 
marvelous Vege 












[[Maskoron Knitting Mills, 480 Western Ave...Muskeges, Mich. 























O other extract 
ever makes as 
good ice cream as 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


Burnett’s makes ice cream smooth, 
rich and delicious. It gives all kinds 
of desserts the vanilla flavor because 
it is made from the choicest Mexican 
vanilla beans. The most exacting 
cooks of three generations have given 
Burnett’s preference. It was the first 
vanilla extract ever made in the 
United States (1847). 

Try Burnett’s just once and you 
will never accept any other. 


Write for our 


Free Book of Recipes 





Contains 36 

of valuable recipes 
and helpful kitchen 
hints. Sent immedi- 
ately upon request to 
those who mention 
their grocer’s name. — 
eastern 

ye Package 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
36 India Street, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


pages 
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FREE 
BOOKLET 


od a 
OW te COOK 
This booklet is impertunt toevery housewife. Ifyou 


know how to cook ; if you wantto learn; if you would live 
cheaper, yet better—send for W.. It tells about 


SCIENTIFIC COOKERY 
Taught by Correspondence 
and our practical, thorough Course. There are 22 Les- 
sons, illustrated. Our Directress is an authority on 
Home Economics. She has taught thousands of women. 
You can learn, too. Food values; preparing food- 
stuffs to get the most nutriment from them; economy in 
the kitchen—everything is covered. Our students are de- 
lighted. One writes; * 1 thought I was a good cook, but 
already I see how little I knew."" Another: “I despaired 
of ever learning how to cook, but your Course makes every- 
thing so clear.” Write us now, before you forget. 
the first hundred students from this ad. will receive a 
Special Kitchen Set. dress a letter or card new to 
THE ACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
COOKING, 5937 Euclid Avenue. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





We Believe— 


HAT home-making should be regarded 
as a profession. - 

‘pee right living should be the fourth 
“R” in education. 

Blige health is the duty and business of 
the individual, illness of the physician. 

Haig the spending: of money is as im- 
portant as the earning of the money. 

Tat the weptingiog of the children 
demands more study than the rais- 
ing of chickens. 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert 
to make progress inher life work as 
the business or professional man. 

—Ameriean School of Home Economies. 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook, “‘ The Profession of Home- 
Making,"’ giving details of home-study, domestic science = 


c. It's PREE. Bulletins: ‘‘ Freehand Cooking,'’ 10 cts. ; 
Values,’ 10 cts. Address, A.S.H.E., 509 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


A practical book with clear directions how to 

make all kinds of outdoor things like windmills, 

aeroplanes, ice- boats, tree- huts, etc., and detail- 

ed descriptions of boating, fishing and camp life. 
INustrated, $1.75. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


5 WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 
7~ oar graduates are filing Wigh Salaried Positions. 


ARN $25 to $100 PER WEEK 


in easy. fascinating work. Practical 
Individual Home instruction. “superior equip” 
ment. pert Instructors, Eleven years’ successful 
teaching. eee Returns Cuaranteed.| 
18T’S of tine inst | 
FREE OuTFIT to each ‘wudent. eee 
Write for particulars 
and Handsome Art Book. vr Ove Firepreet 
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Rice and cheese fritters —Heat over 
boiling water one cupful of cold boiled 
rice and add to it two tablespoonfuls of 
milk or cream. When it is soft, add one 
beaten egg and one-half cupful of grated 
cheese. Beat it thoroughly, and then add 
one tablespoonful of flour and one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Drop small 
portions into hot butter and fry quickly 
until it is a light brown on both sides. 
Serve very hot. 

Fruits in  blanc-mange  border.—Put 
two ounces of gelatine into three pints 
of water, and let it boil for half an hour; 
then strain it into one and a half pints 
of cream and sweeten it. Flavor in ac- 
cordance with the fruit to be used, boil 
up once, let it settle, and turn it into 
a border mould wet with cold water. 
When firm turn the blanc-mange out on 
a flat dish and heap preserved fruit in 
the space in the centre. Almost any pre- 
served fruit can be used in this way. 

Stuffed eggs.— Boil six eggs for twenty 
minutes. After taking off the shells, cut 
a little piece from one end of each egg, so 
that it will stand upright. Then cut 
each egg across the middle, take out the 
yolk and mash it smooth with a little 
melted butter, anchovy paste, and a dash 
of pepper. Stuff the eggs with this and 
put the two halves of each together again. 
Put them in a baking-dish and set in 
the oven for a few minutes. When they 
are hot pour a brown sauce over them 
and serve. 

Cheese pudding.—Butter a baking-dish 
and lay thin slices of bread on the bottom 
and sides. Over the bread lay slices of 
American cheese, season with salt and 
cayenne pepper, and add a pinch of bak- 
ing-soda. Repeat till the dish is full, 
and then pour on milk enough to just 
cover, and grate cheese over the top. Bake 
it in a hot oven for about half an hour, 
and serve at once. 

Scallops au gratin.—Boil one quart of 
scallops in their own liquor for two min- 
utes, and then drain them. If there is 
not enough liquor to cover them, add a lit- 
tle water. After draining, cut them into 
dice and cook them for one minute more 
in two tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
seasoned with salt and paprika. Add 
half a cupful of bread crumbs and a cup- 
ful of soup stock. Put it into ramekins, 
covering the top with bread crumbs, but- 
ter, and a few drops of lemon juice. 
Brown them in the oven for a minute or 
two, and serve hot. 

Olive and potato salad.—Cut up two 
medium-sized cold boiled potatoes, two 
hard-boiled eggs, and six large olives. 
Mix these and pour over them two table- 
spoonfuls of French dressing. Set on the 
ice for two hours, and mix with mayon- 
naise just before serving on lettuce. 

Martynia pickles.—Select the mar- 
tynia pods when they are so tender that a 
needle will run through them easily. 
Wash and lay them in cold water for an 
hour. Drain and put into a stone crock, 
and cover with a brine that is strong 
enough to float an egg. Leave the pods 
in this brine for three days, but be sure 
to stir them up thoroughly at least once 
each day. At the end of that time throw 
the pods into cold water and leave for a 
day and night. Drain, and pack the pods 
in quart jars. Put into the preserving- 
kettle enough vinegar to fill the quart 
jars of pods, and add to it two teaspoon- 
fuls of mustard seed, five blades of mace 
broken into bits, and eight whole cloves, 
with the same number of peppercorns. 
Boil for fifteen minutes, fill each jar to 
overflowing with the scalding liquid, add 
to each a tablespoonful of granulated sug- 
ar, screw on the tops, shake the jars well 
to make sure that the sugar trickles to 
the bottom of each one, and set in a cool, 
dark place for two months or longer be- 
fore using. 

Cucumbers preserved in olive-oil.—Se- 
lect a gallon of the tender vegetables, and 
cut into slices a quarter of an inch thick, 
but do not peel them. Stand in brine for 
three hours, then drain and stir into them 
two minced onions, and an ounce, each, of 
white mustard seed, black peppercorns, 
and celery seed. Mix thoroughly, then 
put into glass jars, and fill these with a 


mixture made of one part salad oil to 
six parts cider vinegar. Fill each jar to 
overflowing with this liquid, and seal 
hermetically. 

Celery and apple salad.—Cut fine, crisp 
celery into half-inch lengths, and throw it 
into cold water. To one and a half cup- 
fuls of the drained celery bits add a cup- 
ful of peeled apple cut into aice. Vo noc 
cut the apple until a short time before it 
is to be used, as exposure to the air dark- 
ens it. If it must be prepared an hour or 
so ahead of time, put it directly into iced 
water, and lay a plate on top of the bits 
of apple in the bowl of water to keep 
them under the surface. Drain well be- 
fore mixing with the celery. Season with 
salt and pepper, and mix with a mayon- 
haise dressing. Turn into a bowl lined 
with crisp lettuce leaves, and pour may- 
onnaise dressing over the top. 

Creamed chicken filling for patés.—Cut 
the meat from a cold roast or boiled fowl 
into bits, but do not chop. The white 
meat is best for this, but the dark may 
be used if liked. There should be a cup- 
ful of the.chicken dice. Season with salt, 
white pepper, and a dash of nutmeg. 
Cook together in a saucepan a tablespoon- 
ful, each, of butter and flour, and, when 
these are blended, pour upon them a cup- 
ful of rich milk—half cream, if you have 
it—and stir to a smooth white sauce. 
Put the saucepan in an outer pan of 
boiling water and stir into it the chicken. 
If more seasoning is needed, add it, and 
a teaspoonful of minced parsley. When 
heated through, fill pastry shells with the 
mixture, set in the oven until very hot, 
and serve. 

Syrup.—In making syrup, a little 
cream of tartar may be added as an aid 
to the prevention of granulation. To a 
pound of sugar add not more than a half- 
saltspoonful of cream of tartar. Or a 
few drops of lemon juice may be put in 
instead. 

I would suggest that you buy a syrup- 
gauge, which can be procured at any 
large house-furnishing shop. You can 
then be sure of removing the liquid from 
the fire at exactly the right moment. As 
soon as the vessel of syrup has been taken 
from the range, set it in an outer vessel 
of cold water to check the cooking im- 
mediately. Keep the syrup in air-tight 
jars and in a cool place. You can order 
a gauge by mail from a dealer in any 
large city. , 

If you do not want to use the little 
instrument I have suggested, the next 
best thing to do is to time the boiling 
accurately. Of course you must not stir 
the liquid at all after the sugar is dis- 
solved. As soon as the bubble begins, 
look at your watch. When the liquid has 
cooked just five minutes, it will have at- 
tained the 28 degrees mark. When it 
has cooked for thirty-five minutes from 
the time the boil began it will reach 34 
degrees, which is that of a good thick 
stock syrup. 

If you use cream of tartar, do so at the 
beginning of the cooking. If you put in 
lemon juice, do this when what is known 
as the “crack” stage is reached. 

Creamed codfish and eggs.—Soak one 
cupful of flaked codfish in two cupfuls 
of hot water; drain, and add one cupful 
of hot milk; set over the fire and cook 
until the milk is creamy and reduced to 
one-fourth its quantity. Beat four eggs 
until light; add a speck of salt and one- 
half cupful of cream or rich milk; turn 
into the double boiler and cook just long 
enough to coagulate the albumen of the 
eggs, stirring constantly. Remove the 
eggs from the hot water, and blend 
lightly with the fish. Serve on slices of 
buttered toast. 

Cornmeal griddle-cakes.—Beat two eggs 
light, and stir into them a teaspoonful, 
each, of salt and baking-soda—the latter 
dissolved in a tablespoonful of boiling 
water—two tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
and one tablespoonful of melted butter or 
lard. 
of buttermilk and a half-cupful of flour. 
When smooth and free from lumps beat 
in enough cornmeal to make a good bat- 
ter. Try a spoonful on the griddle, and 
if too thin add more cornmeal. 


Now beat in alternately a quart. 





THE BAZAR 


“There is no other publication like 
HARPER’s Bazar. There is no other pub- 
lication that approaches it in its field. 
Its pages contain something for eve 
division of feminine activity. It is al- 
ways as beautiful as it is good, and it is 
as good as a magazine for women could 
be." —Illinois Farmer and Farmer's Call. 


““HARPER’sS Bazar is a necessity to the 
woman who desires to keep abreast of the 
times.” —Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wis. 


“‘Steadily for forty years has HARPER’S 
Bazar filled the place marked out for it 
by those clear-sighted men who estab- 
lished the great publishing-house whose 
name it bears with honor. As a periodi- 
cal for American women, it has enriched 
home life, elevated morals, refined man- 
ners, and brought cultivated taste to bear 
upon the housewife’s ever-present prob- 
lems of housekeeping, dressmaking, child- 
training, and the infinite et cetera. To 
read it is to broaden one’s outlook upon 
the world.” — The Christian Advocate, 
New York. 


“It would seem as though the wants of 
every intelligent woman are anticipated 
by the editors and publishers of HARPER’S 
Bazar. The readers of the old weekly 
Bazar would hardly recognize the month- 
ly publication, with its departments and 
beautiful illustrations.”—Health Culture. 
New York City. 


““HARPER’S Bazar has, to use a slang 
phrase, got all the other women’s maga- 
zines lashed to the mast.’’— Kentucky Post. 


Hens’ tua | in the land ought to see 
HARPER’S AZAR every month.”— 
Schenectady Daily Union, Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


““ HARPER’S Bazar is not only the most 
beautiful home monthly, but it reaches 
the climax of practical worth to the home- 
makers.”’—Boston Universalist Leader. 


““HARPER’S Bazar sustains its high 
reputation for fascination and interest.” 
—Advertiser, Trenton, N. J. 


‘“HARPER’S Bazar is the highest-class 
woman’s publication in the country, cult- 
ured and entertaining throughout, and 
the last number is no exception to its 
admirable rule of superiority.” — Troy 
Press, Troy, N. Y. 

““HaRPER’S Bazar is the first and best 
of the woman’s journals.’’—The St. Louis 
Censor. 


‘““HARPER’S BAZAR 
Detroit Journal. 


“HARPER'S Bazar is full of human in- 
terest.’"—The Jersey City Journal. 


“Harper’s Bazar has steadily im- 
proved with age and holds its popularity 
with the members of the household who 
appreciate the good, the pure, and true in 
literature. The subscription price of $1.25 
per annum is exceptionally low consider- 
ing the quality of ee ae 
Lije, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘*HaRPER’s Bazar contains many prac- 
tical ideas of especial interest to the 
housekeeper, while the departments are 
full of clever and tag | sugges- 
tions.” —Daily Bee, Omaha, Neb. 


“All these [the Bazar’s features] are 
sterling and thoughtful contributions. 
The illustrations are abundant, and the 
variety of subjects makes the magazine 
one to suit a multiplicity of tastes.”— 
The Detroit News, Detroit, Mich. 


“The enlarged Bazar grows more and 
more attractive. The editorials are worth 
the cost of a whole year’s subscription to 
the periodical.’’—Times-Recorder, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 


“The cover of Harper’s Bazar is, 
worthy a frame. It would be a frame 
outside a frame, for the idea is a beautiful 
old miniature in unusual coloring, with an 
old-fashioned frame suspended from a 
blue ribbon. The lighting is excellent.” 
—Kansas City Star. 


“* HARPER'S Bazar for October is enter- 
taining from the interesting cover page 
to the last article, and the publishers ap- 

ar to have outdone themselves for the 
issue.” —Forum, Fargo, N. D 


“Harper's Bazar, now in the large 
folio form, holds its steady course among 
eriodicals for the feminine side of the 
loaoubal Fashions of raiment, new de- 
signs and stitches in needlework, notes for 
kitchen, boudoir, nursery, and flower-gar- 
den, the ‘trifles’ which make perfection 
in household management and esthetics, 
occupy large space and are written and 
illustrated by capable hands. The maga- 
zine reflects all the current interests of 
women which now go far beyond the 
threshold of the home. The things which 
women the world over are dreaming, 
thinking, and doing are the larger field of 
the Bazar.”—Christian Advocate, New 
York City. 


is classic.”—The 





















Friday, January 20 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; scrambled eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
scalloped tomatoes; banana fritters; cake ; 


DINNER F 
ean soup; broiled bluefish; French-fried 
potatoes; cauliflower. Apple tapioca. 
Saturday, January 21 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; fried eggs: pop-overs ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato soufflé; spinach balls; fruit jelly; 
cake; tea. 

DINNER 
‘orn soup; shoulder of lamb; mashed pota- 
oes; Wax beans; lettuce salad. Rice 
pudding. 
Sunday, January 22 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried smelts; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast beef; stuffed potatoes: creamed car- 
rots; escarole salad. Chocolate ice-cream. 
SUPPER 
Kidney stew; potato croquettes; string-bean 
salad; orange cake; chocolate. 
Monday, January 23 
BREAKFAST 
caked apples: boiled eggs and _ bacon; 
Graham gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
weet-potato soufflé: milk toast: canned 
peaches; vanilla wafers; tea. 
DINNER 
omato soup; beef pie: sauté potatoes; 
beets. Prune pudding. 
Tucsday, January 25 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; omelette: rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Riee and cheese fritters; celery; apple 
sauce; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
(onion soup; veal cutlet; potatoes au gratin; 
escalloped tomatoes; lettuce salad. Pumpkin 
le. 


Wednesday, January 25 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; salt mackerel; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with tomatoes and green peppers; 
fried parsnips; gingerbread; tea. 
DINNER 
Corned beef; cabbage: string-beans: water- 
cress salad. Floating island. 
Thursday, January 26 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas; scrambled eggs; corn bread ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corned-beef hash; lettuce salad; orange 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; mutton chops; French- 
fried potatoes; oyster-plant. Date soufflé. 
Friday, January 27 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding; apple fritters; cookies; 
tea. 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup; boiled salmon; potatoes au 
gratin; Brussels sprouts. Rice pudding. 
Saturday, January 28 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; liver and bacon; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed salmon in ramequins; fried celery ; 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Mutton broth; beefsteak; fried sweet-pota- 
oes; spinach. Bananas with pecan sauce. 
Sunday, January 29 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; fried eggs; Graham muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 


Roast chicken; stuffed potatoes: creamed 
auliflower ; watercress salad. Coffee jelly. 
SUPPER 
Creamed oysters: spinach balls: egg and 
green-pepper salad; cheese sticks; cake; tea. 
Monday, January 30 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; codfish balls; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding: baked sweet-potatoes; apple 
sauce; cake; tea. 

DINNER 
Ireast of lamb, broiled; stuffed potatoes; 
fried parsnips: watercress salad. Fruits in 
blanc-mange border. 

Tuesday, January 31 


BREAKFAST 
Rananas; kidney omelette; toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed halibut; English muffins; pancakes ; 
tea. 
DINNER 
mato soup; roast rk, apple sauce; 
trashed potatoes; string-beans. Caramel 
custard. 
Wednesday, February 1 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; panfish: pop-overs: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


lotato omelette: creamed celery; canned 
pears; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
(\icken fricassée;: baked potatoes; fried 
onions; escarole salad. Apple pie. 
Thursday, February 2 
BREAKFAST 
( real; serambled eggs; Graham muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
fice chauffée; banana fritters; lemon jelly; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup: veal cutlet; potato 
puff; stewed tomatoes. Macaroon cream. 
Friday, February 3 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; creamed eggs; rolls; coffee. 
4 LUNCHEON ; 
Tomato pudding; —- toast; jelly cake; 
ea. 


DINNER 

Celery soup; broiled ,bluefish; French-fried 

potatoes ; cng leaesy ee salad. Grape- 
ruit. 


Saturday, February 4 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried ham; toast; coffee. 





LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs; fried sweet - potatoes; apple 
sauce; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Oyster soup; breaded chops; baked potatoes ; 
beets; celery salad. Rice pudding. 
Sunday, February 5 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced pineapple ; omelette; English muffins ; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast beef; mashed sweet - potatoes: rice 
croquettes; carrots sauté. Fruit jelly with 
whipped cream. 
SUPPER 
Bouillon ; eppers stuffed with oysters; 
cheese goufllé; apple and nut salad; cake; 


Monday, February 6 
BREAKFAST 
Figs ; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese; string-bean salad: 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; roast ham: stuffed 
potatoes; creamed celery. Bavarian cream. 
Tuesday, February 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried smelts; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fggs 4 la Martin; escalloped potatoes; pre- 
served fruit ; cake : tea. 
DINNER 
Barley soup; beefsteak; sauté potatoes; 
onions; watercress salad. Bread pudding. 
Wednesday, February 8 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; scrambled eggs; toasted English 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato salad; cheese toast; waffles: tea. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup; lamb pie: pease; carrots sauté. 
Custard pie. 
Thursday, February 9 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; ham omelette; Graham gems: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; rice croquettes; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
3eef soup: pork tenderloins; mashed pota- 
toes: Brussels sprouts ; apple sauce. Almond 


soufflé. 
Friday, February 10 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; codfish balls; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese pudding; olives: gingerbread; tea. 


DINNER 
Baked fish with spinach; French-fried pota- 
toes; boiled rice; chicory salad. Brown- 
betty. 
Saturday, February 11 
BREAKFAST 
3ananas: boiled eggs and bacon; pop-overs; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Scotch rarebit; banana fritters; jelly cake; 
tea. 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup: corned beef: cabbage; beets; 
lettuce salad. Mock cherry pie. 
Sunday, February 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; liver and bacon; toast; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast turkey; mashed sweet-potatoes : oyster- 
plant; cranberries. Mince pie. 
SUPPER 
Creamed lobster; olive and potato “salad; 
jellied oranges ; sponge-cake ; chocolate. 
Monday, February 18 
s BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; scrambled eggs: corn bread: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed turkey; fried parsnips; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Potato soup; veal cutlet; escalloped toma- 
toes; string-beans. Prune soufflé. 
Tuesday, February 14 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; broiled mackerel; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelette; biscuits; cake: tea. 
DINNER 
Turkey soup; roast lamb: potatoes au 
gratin; beets; watercress salad. Cocoanut 
timbales. 
Wednesday, February 15 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; fried eggs; muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding: potato croquettes; canned 
peaches: cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Celery sou roast veal; mashed potatoes; 
creamed cauliflower. Apple dumpling. 
Thursday, February 16 
BREAKFAST 
yrapefruit ; minced lamb on toast; pancakes; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Scallops au gratin; corn fritters; French 
crullers; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken pie; boiled rice; Brussels sprouts; 
celery salad. Baked custard. 
Friday, February 17 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; omelette; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Peppers stuffed with oysters: potato puff; 
vanilla wafers; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of cauliflower soup; boiled halibut; 
fried potatoes; beets. Lemon pie. 
Saturday, February 18 
BREAKFAST 
Figs ; creamed eggs; toasted English muffins; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Ham toast; apple sauce; rice pudding; tea. 
DINNER 
Veal soup; beefsteak; baked sweet-potatoes ; 
fried parsnips; chicory salad. Banana 
cream. 
Sunday, February 19 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; codfish balls: pop-overs ; coffee. 
DINNER 
Broiled chicken; stuffed potatoes; pease ; 
celery. Ice-cream with maple sauce. 
SUPPER : 
Kidney stew; grapefruit salad; stewed figs; 
chocolate cake; tea. 
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We Are Glad to Show 
You Every Step in the 
Preparation of the 


If Varieties 


Because the more you know about our pro- 
ducts the better you will like to eat them. 


We wish everyone could actually see their prepara- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, more than 40,000 persons 
do see it every year. Our kitchens are always open 
and people come on all days and at all hours, and 
they are always welcome. If you are one of those 
who have been through the “Home of the 57” 
you have seen: 




















The FAR REACHING CARE exercised to 
insure the perfection of our raw materials ; 


The ABSOLUTE PURITY of every ingredi- 
ent used in our products ; 

The CLEANLINESS of our kitchens and 
our uniformed work people ; 

The PERFECTION of our model equipment. 

The CONSTANT VIGILANCE of our 
system; and 


The INVARIABLE HIGH QUALITY of 
everything that bears our label. 





Care and cleanliness are not observed just so people 
can see them, however. They are part of the This 
system for producing quality. We know that no 
matter how fine are the materials, if they are not 
oe gm in a clean and careful manner, the — 
ood products cannot reach the highest standar 
of quality. . 


HEINZ 


Fruit Preserves 


are the product of perfect meth- 
odsin preserving. Finest varieties 
of fruit, grown especially for 
Heinz, are combined with pure 
granulated sugar and cooked until 
rich, heavy and delectable in 
flavor. Nothing else is added— 
just pure fruit and sugar. 


All fruit is carefully picked over 
by hand to insure that none is 
used which is not whole, sound, 
ripe and perfect. 





Heinz Fruit Preserves and 
Jellies contain no artificial 
preservative or coloring matter. 


Heinz Fruit Preserves include Cherry, 
Strawberry, Pineapple, Peach, Red Rasp- 
berry, Black Raspberry, Blackberry, etc. 
They are put up in glass jars, stone crocks 
and in Heinz special tins, which are sealed 
without solder and lined on the inside with 
golden enamel that prevents the contents 
from coming in contact with the metal. 
Heinz Fruit Jellies are sold in glasses of 
different sizes. 











The 57 Varieties also include Apple Butter, 
Peach Butter, Mince Meat, Tomato Ketchup, 
Tomato Soup, Euchred Pickle, Baked Beans, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 











Member of Association for the Promotion of Purityin Foods 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 
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S there any one who, 
phaving reached mid- 
7 age, would not 
like to be “ hatched 
over again and hatched 
different ?” 
When IL look back 
“fg over my own life and 
m ™ contemplate the fail- 
ures I have made and see how easily they 
could have been converted into successes, 
| wonder how I could have been guilty 
of the crass stupidity which has blinded 
me to glorious possibilities. 

As a young girl, for instance. The fail- 
ures I made then! Of course I had per- 
petrated them when I was a child, but it 
is too much to expect the wisdom of sages 
from babes and sucklings. I committed 
the usual childish follies of escaping 
study when I could, just as | ate indi- 
gestible things I liked whenever I got 
the chance or dodged my bath or went out 
without my gloves when | could escape the 
watchful parental eye. A disregard for 
law seems to be native to the average 
child. 

But as I grew older I ought to have 
known better. No child ever had more 
careful training. If I have a criticism to 
utter against the methods by which I was 
brought up it is that perhaps study 
enough was not bestowed upon my in- 
dividuality and that it was taken for 
granted I could be educated by the same 
processes which had served my parents. 
| made my appearance upon the stage of 
life when the old was out of date and the 
new was not yet born. Froebel had not 
uttered his gospel and the voice of the 
kindergartner had not been heard in the 
land. Old modes of education still pre- 
vailed, the college girl was more or less 
of a freak in the opinion of conservatives 
and rather against nature. Yet before | 
had been out of school two years she had 
come to stay. Had my guardians been on 
the alert for the changes in pedagogy 1 
might have profited by their foresight 
and had the privilege of a college educa- 
tion. 

As it was, I was educated rather at 
random. My school was the best in the 
small town where we lived, but the best 
was a poor thing. Being a quick-witted 
girl, I easily saw through the pretences 
of our principal, and when I found that 
by a little cleverness I could escape with 
small study I exerted that cleverness and 
let the study go. 

I did not restrict my worst errors to 
my school life, although even at this late 
day I don’t see how I happened to be so 
much of a failure in my family relations 
as I now consider myself to have been. IL 
was cram-full of ideals, One of these 
was to make myself so helpful in my 
home that if any one wanted anything L 
would be the person to whom he or she 
would turn. In order to achieve this 
eminence I had to practise a good deal of 
unselfishness, which no doubt did me good, 
but would certainly have been more bene- 
ficial if mental self-exaltation had been 
less the goal of my efforts. 

In furtherance of my ambition | as- 
sumed certain household duties. I took 
charge of the mending; 1 put away the 
clean clothes; I kept the trunk-room 
and lumber-closet in order; 1 did up 
woollens and overhauled summer clothing. 
Incidentally I spoiled the other members of 
the family egregiously, Holding ‘all help- 
fulness as my province, 1 naturally took 
work off other people’s shoulders, where it 
often belonged, and never saw that in my 
effort to be universally useful 1 was ren- 
dering them proportionately useless. 

The same ill-balanced tendency showed 
itself in my endeavors after knowledge. 
I had a craving for it, for self-improve- 
ment in every bookish line. 1 longed to 
read everything, to know everything. IL 
had an aptitude for languages and I 
aspired to become a petticoated Mezzo- 
fanti. I was fond of literature and I 
yearned to master it! 

My ambition was, of course, too all- 
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A FEW OF MY FAILURES 


BY JANE CALHOUN 


embracing. No three human lives would 
have been spacious enough to hold what 
[ craved to crowd into one. As a result 
of my ill-directed enthusiasm I acquired 
a great mass of undigested miscellaneous 
information, instead of having a smaller 
supply arranged and tabulated in a 
fashion which would make it more valu- 
able because more attainable. 

Most fortunately for me, the best and 
wisest friend I have ever had came into 
my life at this time. Under that kindly 
and sensible direction I was taught some- 
thing of the wisdom of learning as much 
as I could about one subject before plun- 
ging into another. If 1 have ever made of 
my mind anything but a serap-bag of ran- 
dom knowledge, a crazy-quilt. of useful 
and useless bits of learning, it is due to 
that guidance. 

Yet, while under this friendly tutelage, 
I managed to add to my failures. For 
one cannot attempt to make oneself the 
most useful person in the home, to lay up 
a store of intellectual wealth, to widen 
one’s nature by charitable work, and at 
the same time to take part in social life, 
without overdoing it. In my confidence in 
my health and strength, in my boundless 
ambition, I forewent adequate sleep and 
exercise, and came very near attaining 
the status of a permanent invalidism. 

“How absolutely our ideals change as 
we grow older!” I sighed to a friend the 
other day. ’ 

“ What a blessing that they do!” came 
the prompt response. 

It set me to thinking of my youth 2nd 
of some of the ideals I had, perhaps, been 
fortunate to lose. Greediness is not a 
beautiful quality, no matter where it dis- 
plays itself. Intellectual intemperance 
has been accorded a good eminence, but 
looking at it from a common-sense stand- 
point is it much more worthy than any 
other sort? Mental appetite is one thing, 
mental gluttony is another. To my glut- 
tony in various lines I lay the chiefest of 
my failures. 

In my friendships, for example. Il 
don’t mean that I was greedy in the 
number of friends I required. I enjoyed 
good-will and might have echoed Charles 
Lamb’s “ Hang it all! how I do like to 
be liked!” but I was not eager for a host 
of close friends. Those I wanted, how- 
ever, I wanted altogether. My thoughts 
disdained a rival near the throne. I was 
horridly, absurdly jealous and made both 
my chosen friends and myself wretched 
thereby. I used to say that I asked no 
more than I gave. Not until I grew 
a good deal older did I learn that the 
person who expects to get as much as he 
gives of love and devotion in this world 
has a vaulting ambition which is likely 
to overleap itself and come down hard 
on the other side. 

But I did not guess at that then, and 
I was not consistent even in my profes- 
sions of giving as much as I got and more. 
I can see now how exacting I was, how 
unwilling to accept an equivalent for my 
love. I gave that in plenty, but I did not 
always give tact or understanding or 
patience—and all these I unconsciously 
called for in abundant measure from 
those whom I admitted to my friendship. 

Despite my theories I almost always re- 
ceived more from my friends than I 
gave, and with my lovers it was the. same. 
I was called a flirt, and perhaps with 
some justice. I loved the feeling of power 
I gained ‘from the knowledge that a man 
was in love with me, even while I knew 
that what I gave him in return was 
nothing but a- flattered interest. I have 
never been able to understand why lL 
had—and. still have—good friends among 
men, for, candidly, I don’t think I de- 
served friendship from many of them. 
Their attachment I put down among un- 
covenanted mercies. 

Then I married. Was I a failure there? 
My husband would say, “ No!”—but IL 
have my doubts, Like most other girls I 
had expected more of married life, than it 
could grant, and the part I was to bring 


to it had never assumed much importance 
in my mind. Again my _ greediness! 
What I was to find in marriage of hap- 
piness and satisfaction and domestic pride 
had filled my thoughts so full that there 
was little room left in them for the con- 
sideration of what I should bring to the 
other party to the contract. 

This desire to fill my own life full had 
its part in framing my attitude toward 
my husband’s people. My mental pic- 
tures of them had shown them to me as 
eager to welcome me to their hearts and 
homes, as giving me a full measure of 
love and approval. But they didn’t. ‘They 
were not of the loving and approving 
kind. New England ancestry and train- 
ing had not fitted them to understand my 
Western enthusiasm ‘and demonstrative- 
ness; and while they were pleasant to me, 
they were not effusive. It never occurred 
to me that it was my business to con- 
form to their standards. We did not 
quarrel, but I was bitterly disappointed 
in them, as they probably were in me. 

In later years, when sorrow had 
softened us all, we drew nearer together, 
but the years in which my failure had 
met and matched theirs cannot be given 
back. My position toward them is one 
of the things I would very surely change 
if I could be hatched over again and 
hatched different. 

My housekeeping experiences are some- 
thing else I would like to alter. Oh me! 
when I look back at the blunders I made, 
at how I tried to force my dear plain- 
food-loving husband to eat the made 
dishes which my ideal—and my cook- 
book—told me were among the best meth- 
ods of economy, how I was forever ex- 
perimenting on his digestion with un- 
canny messes, how I put non-essentials in 
the foreground and made essentials go 
’way back and sit down, | wish with all 
my heart that I had another chance! It 
took me a long while to learn that there 
is no economy in food your household 
does not like and that the money put into 
combinations of left-overs which no one 
will eat is just as much thrown away 
as though one had dumped the scraps into 
the garbage-pail in the first place. 

It was a foregone conclusion that I 
should make failures with my servants. 
There, too, I had ideals, but unfortunately 
these should have been met by correspond- 
ing ideals on the part of my domestics, 
and they didn’t have them! ‘he circuit 
wasn’t complete and so the whole experi- 
ment failed. The maids looked at me as 
the average “living-out girl” in this 
country looks at her employer, and IL 
am afraid I regarded them from the 
standpoint of an English householder or 
a Southern slave-owner. I was inclined 
to treat them kindly, but I felt they 
should defer to me and recognize me as 
their mistress. 

Such a state of feeling may have exist- 
ed at one time even in this free country, 
but it was well past before I began to 
reign—or to try to reign. Of course | 
made a fizzle of managing my maids and 
had many a hard experience before | 
learned better. One failure after another 
will teach even a slow learner, and after 
a while I was not so dull bat what I 
adapted myself to circumstances. My 
long-suffering husband took it all with a 


‘marvellous patience which at that time 


I did not half appreciate. He never called 
me a failure, bless his heart! 

The same tense devotion té my own 
point of view was responsible for many of 
my errors in other lines. My charitable 
work was one of these. We are constantly 
preaching ideals to our young people, 
but sometimes it strikes me that if we 
laid less stress on our own ideals and 
taught more appreciation of other people’s 
attitudes of mind it might be better for 
all concerned. I once heard a woman say 
she would rather any one had wrong 
ideals and convictions than none at all. 
Perhaps—and yet the doctrine has its 
dangers. 

So in my church and philanthropic 





work I had my own plans, which I felt 
should be carried out in a certain way. | 
knew then that they were good plans— 
and I don’t know even now but what they 
really were admirable. But I did not 
have a strong enough character to put 
them through against the theories oi 
others or sense enough to yield my posi 
tion gracefully when I found it unten 
able. If I had been a Napoleonic sort 0! 
woman—I have known such—I migh 
have carried my measures by force of per 
sonality and they might have been ver 
good for all concerned. As it was, | 
only suceeeded in making myself unpopu 
lar and unhappy. I was too self-centre: 
to learn until after many hard knocks 
and the scars of some of them | bear stil! 

Of course I made divers failures wit) 
my children; although not as many wit! 
them, I like to think, as in other di- 
rections. No mother can be quite a fai! 
ure who holds her children’s love an 
sympathy, and these I honestly believe 
have. But, oh, the mistakes which spe! 
failure for them in so many other ways 

So I sent them to a good private schoo). 
pinching myself to meet the bills, ani 
thus implanted a taste for things whic!) 
the rich man’s child takes for grante:|! 
but the poor man’s child cannot hope t. 
have. When I see the expensive taste. 
of my boys and girls and know that it 
hurts their pride to go without thing 
they would never have missed if I hai 
not taught them to need them, I feel my 
self a sad failure in this branch of train 
ing. 

I have made them selfish, too, I am 
afraid, though I never meant to do it. 
I let them become too dependent upo 
me, ignoring the wise saying that the 
greatest kindness we can do our childrei 
is to teach them how to live without us. 
In my love for them and my happiness «| 
feeling that I made their happiness | 
accustomed them to finding me always 
at home when they came in, to feeling 
that they could call upon me for ever) 
thing at any time and that their needs 
should be put far above any need o! 
mine. 

Now I see this course was as much 4 
mistake as my eagerness in my girlhooi 
to be the one person to whom every one 
would turn. I have failed to teach .m) 
children the great lesson of self-relianc. 
They will have to learn it, some day, hut 
it will be at the expense of harsher teac!- 
ing than mine would have been. Also. 
they will make those with whom they a-- 
sociate closely suffer in the process. ! 
am afraid that my sons-in-law ani 
daughters-in-law, when they materializ:. 
will have to pay the price of sundry «t 
my mistakes. 

I am not morbid enough to put down 
my whole life as a failure. If I did that 
I would not only be a very wretched but 
also a very unkind and stupid woma". 
The love and tenderness which have bec! 
mine would not have been given me hi 
I been utterly unworthy. In some lines | 
cannot have failed entirely. Yet, as | 
go over my life in these latter days, | 
groan in spirit as I see the places where 
an ability to put myself in anothers 
place, to grasp the fact that there were 
other ideals in the world besides mine, 
and that they were quite as worthy ft 
respect as mine, might have altered aid 
bettered my life and the lives of those 
about me. 

I console myself as best I may with 
Stevenson’s good word for the faithiu! 
failure and yet I wonder whether «c- 
ceptance of one’s own failure may not ‘¢ 
a sort of inverted selfishness. Is it not 
best, as R. L. S. himself would have 
counselled, having made one’s failures 
and repented of them, to turn from th.m 
and try to forget them? The only valid 
excuse for recounting them is as u¢ 
might put up a warning light in the «n 
deavor to aid others to avoid the snag‘ 
and pitfalls amidst which one’s own {vet 
have strayed for lack of such frien!) 
advisement. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 









in history has devel- 
“ge, Oped many encourag- 
}} ing features in the 
great movement which 
is going forward for 
ANS the enfranchisement of 

women. Its advocates 
have felt for the first time that it was 
now definitely and permanently estab- 
lished, and that it had gained a momen- 
tum which would make certain hence- 
forth a steady progress with none of the 
eb) and flow that have characterized the 
past decades. Not many of the victories 
have been large, but they have been con- 
tinuous and significant, while the defeats 
hase not been of a nature that indicated 
a retrogression of public sentiment. For 
insianee, the carrying of the woman-suf- 
frage amendment in the State of Wash- 
ington was the greatest victory ever 
achieved, for it was adoped by a vote of 
almost two to one, and in every county 
but one, and that contains many logging 
canips. Over one-third of the counties 
yoted more than two to one in favor, and 
all the first-class cities voted in favor, 
while heretofore it has been the cities 
that defeated such amendments. In Seat- 
tle it was carried in all the wards but one, 
and in 129 out of 141 precincts. It will 
be a refreshing change if the newspapers 
and magazines will now talk about wo- 
man suffrage in Seattle, and give Den- 
ver a much-needed rest. 

A study of the defeat of suffrage 
amendments in three States at the last 
election will not prove a really hostile 
public sentiment. The one in Oregon 
provided that only tax-paying women 
should vote, and it received properly very 
little support, even from suffragists. In 


South Dakota, under the initiative and 
referendum, so many amendments were 
submitted that the ballot was seven feet 
long. Some of them were offensive to 
the liquor interests and some to each of 
the political parties, so a general order 
went out to the voters to defeat all of 
them, and the one for woman suffrage 
went down with the rest. In Oklahoma 
political conditions were so corrupt, and 
the election was so dishonestly conducted, 
that the full returns have not yet been 
made, and it will probably never be 
known how the vote stood on the woman- 
suffrage amendment. ‘The convention 
which has been in session in Arizona to 
prepare a constitution for statehood has 
been completely dominated by the cor- 
porations and liquor interests, which re- 
fused to allow the including of women 
in the suffrage clause. There is a prob- 
ability that Congress will reject the whole 
of it. That of New Mexico provided that 
women should vote on school questions 
and hold school offices. 


Other Encouraging Signs 

The large number of women recently 
elected to office shows that women are 
gradually entering political life. Where 
they have the suffrage women were elect- 
ed State superintendents of public in- 
struction, legislators, to State boards, 
and to many county offices.. They were 
also elected as county treasurers, clerks, 
sc’.ool superintendents, etc., in Texas, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, and various other 
States where they cannot vote for the 
offices they hold. This is as striking an 
incongruity as is the action of the anti- 
suffrage societies, who favor women in 
office, and call on the Governors of States 
to appoint them whenever it is possible. 

Another most significant indication of 
success is the forming of Men’s Suffrage 
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Leagues. These now exist in probably a 
dozen States, and others are contempla- 
ted. They are formed of representative 
citizens, who have at last recognized how 
derelict men have been in leaving wom- 
en to fight this hard battle alone, handi- 
capped in every way, and with all the 
odds against them. ‘These leagues rep- 
resent also one phase of the awakening 
of the civie spirit throughout the country. 
Patriotic men are realizing that through 
their inertia and indifference in political 
matters these have passed so far beyond 
their control that it is only through the 
help of women they can ever hope for bet- 
ter officials and purer government. One 
of the strongest of the Men’s Suffrage 
Leagues was organized in Southern Cali- 
fornia by Mr. J. H. Braly, a wealthy and 
influential citizen, who, when he retired 
from business, decided upon the enfran- 
chisement of women as the most worthy 
object of his activities. This league has 
just given a brilliant banquet to the forty 
legislators from southern California and 
all the State officers, as the initial move 
toward securing from the Legislature this 
winter the submission of a woman-suf- 
frage amendment. 

The women of Kansas, who have had 
the municipal vote since 1887, have de- 
cided they will not wait any longer for 
the complete franchise, and they will be- 
gin a vigorous campaign with the Legis- 
lature this winter. An amendment would 
have carried there in 1894 if it had not 
been for the struggle between the Repub- 
licans and the Populists for political su- 
premacy. 

The Woman Suffrage Party 

Extended reference was made in the 
November Bazar to the entrance of the 
suffragists into active political life. 
This organized movement has been incor- 
porated under the above name, and this 
new method of work is rapidly gaining 
ground in the various States. The women 
are organizing along the lines of polit- 
ical parties by precincts, wards, and dis- 
tricts, maintaining, as is absolutely nec- 
essary, a wholly non-partisan attitude. 
An alliance with any political party 
would be a fatal mistake, not only be- 
cause it is doubtful if any one is strong 
enough to carry the measure without help 
from the others, but also because such ac- 




















































HE earliest sugges- 
tion of a new fashion 
that the average 
woman receives is 
often from some 
novel gown seen on 
, the stage in one of 
7) KY the good theatres. 

= Naturally, the theat- 
tical stars must be gowned in the latest 
style; and because their gowns receive so 
much attention, being much before the 
publie’s eyes and often described in print, 












































the great designers of Paris will give their 
personal attention to these costumes. 
Certain actresses, who know how to wear 
good gowns with an air that shows them 
to the best advantage, are said to be 
especially favored by the famous dress- 
makers, who reserve for their use, and for 
them to introduce, their choicest ideas. 


The group of effective costumes shown 
here give suggestions that will be helpful 
to many women. Even though one may 
not care for just the gown or coat seen 
on the stage, the cut or coloring often 
gives one a good idea. 

In the first photograph is pictured a 
wrap of white cloth, worn recently by 
Maxine Elliott. The long band of black 
satin trimming the front and continuing 
down the centre of the back is most strik- 
ing and becoming. The fule*ss of the 
lower part is caught under two bunched 
rosettes of the cloth. 

Lulu Glaser, in The Girl and the 
Kaiser, wears a charming gown of the 
lingerie type. Over this a beautiful 
coat of heavy white Irish lace is 
worn. The hat is of white lace also, 
with a big flat bow of pale blue 
satin ribbon. 

Especially graceful in its draping, 
classical in style, and quite different from 
the smart modes of the moment is the 
white satin crépe gown worn by Madame 
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tion would create enemies in the other par- 
ties. Heretofore the suffrage organizations 
have not had members enough to give 
politicians any uneasiness, and this has 
been largely because there was no con- 
crete thing for the women to do, no con- 
crete object as an aim. One cannot get 
up much enthusiasm in educating public 
sentiment, and that has been necessarily 
the task of the suffragists. Now, how- 
ever, enough favorable sentiment has 
been created to make possible the organ- 
izing of it into a political force to be 
concentrated on the one objective point 
of the Legislature. This body, in a num- 
ber of States, will realize this winter, as 
never before, the strength of the move- 
ment for woman suffrage, and in some of 
them it will be a revelation. Women 
will find the game of polities very in- 
teresting, and it will be especially stim- 
ulating to those on whom the tame and 
monotonous activities of club life have 
begun to pall. They will learn that it 
is by no means beyond their mental pow- 
ers, and that it may be played in a legit- 
imate and honorable manner; and the 
more they learn of the opposite way in 
which it has been conducted by men the 
more they will realize that it is high 
time for women to take a hand. 

A very dependable indication that 
woman suffrage is a live and growing 
issue may be found in the attitude of the 
press. New York papers may be looked 
upon as reliable guide-posts, and last 
month they contained over seven hundred 
notices of this subject, ranging from par- 
agraphs to columns and pages. There 
was an average of one editorial a day, 
and all friendly except a few on the sit 
uation in Great Britain. One paper that 
wishes to be regarded as opposed con- 
tained ninety references as_ indicated 
above, and none to which the suffragists 
could take especial objection. The clip- 
ping bureau brought thousands from the 
newspapers throughout the country. 

While on the subject of the press, a 
correction should be made of the address 
given last month for The Common Cause, 
the ably edited organ of the Conserva- 
tive National Suffrage Association of 
Great Britain. It is published at No. 
64 Deansgate, Manchester, England; 
price, post paid, $1.56 a year. 









































MAY DE SOUSA 





Bertha Kalich. In the photograph of this 
clever actress one notes an independence 
of fashion that is delightful. In spite of 
its departure from the current styles, such 
a gown is always beautiful and never out 
of date, because it is truly artistic in 
coloring and line. 

In The Commuters May de Sousa wears 
some very effective gowns. The one in 
which she has been photographed for this 
article is of white chiffon over a pale pink 
satin slip. Around the foot of the over- 
skirt is a wide band encrusted with lace 
and ornamented with tiny blue bows. The 
kimono-shaped corsage is edged with a 
line of blue and the waist is confined with 
a blue satin sash, knotted at the left side. 
A distinctive note, which is seen on many 
of the smart new gowns, is the narrow 
hem of blue satin edging the bottom of 
the underslip. 
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Just Out 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Author of “The Spell” 


[N his fine new love story 

Mr. Orcutt proves that 
imagination and romance 
prevail in modern business 
and social life as they did in 
the brave old days. His 
hero is a giant figure—a man 
who reaches out after abso- 
lute financial, commercial, 
and, at the last, political su- 
premacy. This man, Gor- 
ham, is not only a financial 
genius, but an altruist and 
idealist. His colossal world- 


plan includes benefit for all—even the abolition of war. 


Gorham is a business genius, and he is totally absorbed 


On his marriage a friend exclaimed: “It’s big- 
amy — he’s married already, to business !”” 
about a new dispensation—using his world-wide domina- 
tion for benevolent ends—this man encounters love, hate, 
and revenge—those human qualities that always endure. 
This reality of men and women is forged into a tense 
and sympathetic novel, with more than a touch of hu- 
morous observation. 
The humor of the dialogue in the lighter parts is 
supreme, and the story of the young lovers charming. 


With Frontispiece by F. Graham Cootes. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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BOOKS THAT HELP 


Hygiene 
for Mother and Child 


By FRANCIS H. MacCARTHY, M.D. 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN TO THE OUT-PATIENT DE- 
PARTMENT FOR CHILDREN, MASSACHUSETTS 
HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, including Hygiene 
for the Prospective Mother and Practical Directions 
for the Care and Feeding of Children 


This book is the outgrowth of 
experience in a great city hospital 
in treating children and giving 
counsel to their mothers. The 
first part deals with questions 
which come to every woman dur- 
ing the time before the baby is 
born. The second part considers 
the care and feeding of infants and 
older children. The third part 
commences with a chapter on 
“Sleep,” which is followed by 
chapters on “Exercise, Outdoor 
Air, and Play,” etc. All technical 
terms have been rigorously ex- 
cluded. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


The Expert Waitress 


A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen and Dining- 


room 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


There is now ready a new and 
revised edition of this standard 
handbook. The author herself 
has made the revision. The cus- 
toms and methods of service have 
in many cases undergone change in 
the last few years. The latest and 
most improved are set forth in this 
new edition. It gives admirably 
clear and precise directions as to 
the whole duty of a waitress at 
breakfast, luncheon, afternoon 
tea, dinner, and supper, together 
with instructions in regard to the 
household work pertaining to the 
dining-room and pantry. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Marion Harland’s Autobiography 
THE STORY OF A LONG LIFE 


Marion Harland has been induced to write the story of her own life— 
a story more intimate and interesting than any novel. It might be 
called the story of a good woman, so full is it of ‘all that makes life 
worth while to most of us. The book, moreover, is an inspiration 
toward better living, and a story which makes one sit up nights to read. 
The author says: “‘ Mine is a story for the table and arm-chair under the 
reading-lamp in the living-room. To the family and to those who make 


and keep the home do I commit it.” 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, 500 Pages, $2.00 net 
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Letters cannot be d in th 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-add d ped lope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 








Would you kindly send me a list of 
books on nature study, biography, civics, 
geography, and mythology which would 
be helpful to teachers?—A. L. 8. 

The following list is a meagre one, per- 
haps you will think, but should you care 
for a more extended list, and will let me 
hear from you, I shall be glad to send you 
one by mail. 

Nature Study.—Apgar’s Trees of North- 
ern United States; Bailey’s The Nature- 
Study Idea; Beal’s Seed Dispersal; Ber- 
gen’s Glimpses at the Plant World; Dick- 
erson’s Moths and Butterflies; Double- 
day’s Birds that Hunt and Are Hunted; 
Giberne’s Sun, Moon, and Stars; Greene’s 
Coal and Coal-Mines; Marshall’s Mush- 
room Book; Morley’s Honey - Makers; 
Samuel’s Amateur Aquarist; Wilson’s 
Nature Study in the Elementary Schools ; 
Woodhull’s Manual of Simple LEaperi- 
ments for the Schoolroom. 

‘Biography.—Bolton’s Famous American 
Authors; Famous American Statesmen ; 
Brook’s Statesmen; Historic Americans ; 
Frothingham’s Sea Fighters from Drake 
to Farragut ; Seawell’s Twelve Naval Cap- 
tains; The Children’s Plutarch. 

Civics.—Dole’s Young Citizen; Fisher’s 
Civil Government in the United States; 
Hoxie’s Civics for New York State; Mo- 
ran’s Theory and Practice of English Gov- 
ernment. 

Geography.—Carpenter’s Geographical 
Readers ; Frye’s Teachers’ Manual to Ac- 
company Geography ; Complete Geography. 

Mythology.—Bulfinch’s Age of Fable; 
Age of Chivalry; Kingsley’s The Heroes ; 
Scudder’s Children’s Book ; Church’s Story 
of the Iliad; Story of the Odyssey ;+ Sto- 
ries from Charlemagne. It may be you 
would care to have a list of books on 
history. If so, I shall be glad to hear 
from you again. 

I am anzious to read Scott’s novels in 
sequence, and some time ago I saw in Our 
Home Study Club your offer to send the 
list to any one asking for it. Our club 
would be glad to have it.—L. W. 

Had you sent me your address I should 
have been glad to reply by mail, but I 
trust the list will reach you in time to 
be of service to your club. You will see 
this list gives the title of the book, the 
period, and the reigning sovereign. It 
was compiled and brought to my atten- 
tion some time ago, but it is the best I 
know. 

Count .Robert of Paris, 1090, William 
Rufus; The Betrothed, 1187, Henry IL.; 
The Talisman, 1194, Richard I.; Ivanhoe, 
1198, Richard I.; Castle Dangerous, 1306-— 
07, Edward I.; The Fair Maid of Perth, 
1402, Henry IV.; Quentin Durward, 1470, 
Edward IV.; Anne of Geierstein, 1474-77, 
Edward IV.; The Monastery, 1559, etc., 
Elizabeth; The Abbot, 1568, ete., Eliza- 
beth; Kenilworth, 1575, Elizabeth; The 
Laird’s Jock, 1600, Elizabeth; The For- 
tunes of Nigel, 1620, James I.; A Legend 
of Montrose, 1645-46, Charles I.; Wood- 
stock, 1652, Commonwealth; Peveril of 
the Peak, 1660, ete., Charles II.; Old 
Mortality, 1679-91, Charles II. and -Will- 
iam and Mary; The Pirate, about 1700, 
William III. or Anne; My Aunt Marga- 
ret’s Mirror, 1700, William III.; The 
Bride of Lammermoor, 1700, William III. ; 
The Black Dwarf, 1708, Anne; Rob Roy, 
1715, George I.; The Heart of Midlothian, 
1736-51, George II.; Waverley, 1745, 
George II.; The Highland Widow, 1755, 
George II.; The Surgeon’s Daughter, 
1750-70, George IT. and III.; Guy Manner- 
ing, 1750-70, George II. and III.; The Two 
Drovers, 1765, George III.; Redgauntlet, 
1770, George III.; The Tapestry Chamber, 
1780, George III.; The Antiquary, 1798, 
George III.; St. Ronan’s Well, 1800, 
George IIT. 

Would you give me a list of books for 
the use of the blind? I understand there 
are different systems, and if you would 
give me a list under each of the two im- 
portant ones I should be very grateful.— 
A. M. 

You are correct in your impression of 
the- different systems, and I am glad to 
send you a list of books under each; the 


mer than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Personal answers by mail will be sent to correspondents w} > 
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New York Point System, such as is us: 
in the New York School; and the Bosto: 
Line Print, which is the raised-lette: 
system. If you care for a more con 
plete list than I am able to give y 
here, I will either send it to you by 
mail, or give you the name and addre-s 
of the library where you can see tle 
books. 

New York Point.—L. M. Aleott’s 0/.- 
fashioned Girl; T. B. Aldrich’s Select: 
Stories; John Brown’s Rab and His 
Friends; Mrs. E. B. Browning’s Select 
Poems ; John Burroughs’s Birds and Bee: ; 
Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe ; Dickens's 
Tale of Two Cities; Rev. Edward E»- 
gleston’s Stories of Great Americans f.r 
Little Americans; Oliver Goldsmith’s J)-- 
serted Village; Kenneth Grahame’s @o/)’- 
en Age; Rev. E. E. Hale’s Man without 
Country and Stories of Discovery To'd 
by Discoverers ; W. D. Howells’s Litera -y 
Friends and Acquaintance—A Person l 
Retrospect of American Authorshi); 
Helen Keller’s Optimism; Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Day’s Work; Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare; Plato's 
Talks with Athenian Youths; John Rus- 
kin’s King of the Golden River. 

Boston Line Print.—Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntie- 
roy; Miguel de Cervantes-Saavedra’s /)- 
genious Gentleman; Oliver Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield; T. W..  Higginson’s 
Young Folk’s History of the United 
States; O. W. Holmes’s Selections from 
[his] Poetical Works; Washington Ir- 
ving’s Sketch Book; J. R. Lowell’s Vision 
of Sir Launfal, and Thirty-three Other 
Poems; Charles Nordhoff’s Politics for 
Young Americans; John Ruskin’s Selec- 
tions from the Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture. 

Will you suggest for me the titles of 
books, both history and fiction, which 
relate to the history of England in the 
eighteenth century? I want to read’ 
preparatory to a more exhaustive study 
of English history, of that period.— 
M.S. V. 

You have an extensive subject, but one 
full of interest, and you will find abun- 
dant material in both history and fiction. 
For histories, I suggest Earl Stanhope’s 
History of England (1713-1783), which 
will give the Tory point of view; Lecky’s 
History of England in the LBighteenth 
Century; Leslie Stephen’s History of 
English Thought in the Highteenth 
Century. Read also Macaulay’s Essays 
upon Frederic the Great, Lord Clive, aid 
Lord Chatham; Thackeray’s The Four 
Georges. 

For fiction read: Scott’s Rob Roy, The 
Heart of Midlothian, Waverley, Guy Man- 
nering, Redgauntlet; Reade’s Peg Wof- 
fington; Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge; Dis 
raeli’s Venetia, and Miss Edgewort!.’s 
Castle Rackrent. 

Will you kindly give me a list of 
books on art and architecture? Not (00 
many, for our means are limited, and cur 
club this year will not be able to pr 
chase above eight. or ten books.—E. W 

This list, which I am glad to send y 
is a very meagre one, but your sta 
ment that you will be limited in y:' 
funds restricts my suggestion. If ; 
will write me from time to time w 
you are able to get other books I si. 
be glad to send you titles. 

This is the list: A History of Pa 
ing, by J. C. Van Dyke; A History 
Sculpture, by Marquand and Froth 
ham; The Art of the Netherland 
leries, by David C. Preyer; The Art 
the Belgium Galleries, by E. Singleton 
History of Architecture, by H. D. *: 
Hamlin; Gothic Architecture, by © 
Corroyer; How to Know Architect.'é, 
by Frank E. Wallis; Art ‘Lovers’ Se ies 
(The Madonna in Art, Christ in Art, ‘ 
gels in Art, Saints in Art, Love in A’'); 
Noteworthy Paintings in American ‘Tt 
vate Collections, by A. Jacgaci and J ht 
La Farge. When you are planning 
make a study of the art of special cour 
tries, I shall be glad to give you an & 
tended list. 














